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'T^HIS  division  of  the  new  continent  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Great,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the 
south  it  is  understood  to  extend  to  the  vicinity 
of  Panama.  The  northern  limits  have  not  yet 
been  dearly  ascertained ;  but  as  it  is  improbable 
that  a  slip  of  land,  on  the  north-west  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  should  extend  far  to  the  north,  the  limit 
may  probably  be  discovered  about  74  or  75  deg. 
In  the  mean  time  72  degrees  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed :  whence  to  the  southern  boundary,  alx)ut 
north  lat  7  deg.  30  min.  as  marked  in  the  map 
of  Lacruz,  there  will  be  64|  degrees,  or  3870 
geographical  miles ;  more  than  4500  British. — 
The  breadth  from  the  promontory  of  Alaska  to 
the  extreme  point  of  Labrador,  or  the  Cape  of 
St.  Charles,  will,  by  somewhat  of  a  solecism, 
exceed  the  length,  which  last  is  however  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  the  length  of  the  ge- 
neral continent.  If  it  should  be  discovered 
that  Greenland  is  united  to  arctic  lands  of 
America,  as  Kamchatka  is,  tor  instance,  to 
Asia,  lK)th  the  length  and  breadth  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

The  climate  of  North  America  is  extremely 
various,  as  may  be  conceived  in  a  region  ex- 
tending; from  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  to  the 
arctic  circle.  In  general,  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  the  cold  of  winter,  are  more  intense  than 
in  most  parts  of  the  ancient  continent.  Near 
Hudson's  Bay  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  has 
risen  in  July  to  85,  and  sunk  in  January  to  45 
below  the  cypher :  but  the  mercury  begins  to 
congeal  at  40,  while  the  spirit  of  wine  will  shew 
46.  The  predominant  winds  are  here  from  the 
west ;  and  the  severest  cold  is  from  the  north- 
west. The  middle  provinces  are  remarkable  for 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  weather,  particularly  the 
quick  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Snow  falls 
plentifully  ki  Virginia,  but  seldom  lies  above  a 
day  or  two;  yet  afler  a  mild,  or  even  warm  day, 
Jainos  river,  where  it  is  two  or  three  miles  in 
brcailth,  has  ia  one  niglit  been  clothed  with  ice, 
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so  as  to  be  passed  by  travellers.  Such  surprising 
alterations  seem  to  proceed  from  the  sudden 
change  of  the  wind  to  the  north-west.  The 
provmces  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida  are 
subject  to  unsufferable  heat,  furious  whirlwinds, 
hurricanes,  tremendous  thunder,  and  fatal  light- 
nings ;  and  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
are  alike  pernicious  to  the  human  frame.  A 
violent  tuffoon  happened  near  Charlestown  in 
1761,  appearing  like  a  column  of  smoke,  with  a 
noise  like  thunder,  ploughing  the  very  beds  of 
the  rivers,  and  diffusing  universal  destruction 
throughout  its  progress. 

Few  opportunities  have  yet  arisen  for  accu- 
rate accounts  of  the  climate,  in  the  western 
parts  of  North  America.  That  of  California 
seems  to  be  in  general  moderate  and  pleasant, 
though  somewhat  incommoded  by  the  heat  of 
summer.  In  lat.  59  deg.  the  land  has  a  most 
barren  and  wintery  appearance,  even  in  June : 
the  gloom  is  increased  by  frequent  fogs,  and  the 
glaciers  seem  perpetual. 

Among  the  inland  seas  of  North  America 
may  be  mentioned  the  gulfs  of  Mexico,  Call* 
fornia,  and  St.  Lawrence ;  with  Hudson's  Bay, 
or  rather  Hudson's  Sea,  and  what  is  called  tne 
strait  of  Davis,  which  is  probably  a  sea  of  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  the  arctic 
oceans.  The  existence  of  Baffin's  Bay  is  doubt- 
ful, as  already  shewn ;  but  there  are  several 
lakes  of  so  great  a  size  that  they  deserve  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  seas,  particularly 
Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  which 
constitute  one  piece  ofwater,  about  350  miles 
in  length ;  and  the  great  Slave  Lake  in  the 
north  is  laid  down  as  about  220  British  miles 
in  length.  In  Asia  no  hesitation  has  been  shewn 
by  geographers  in  applying  the  name  of  sea  to 
the  lake  of  Aral,  which  is  about  200  miles  in 
length ;  and  the  sea  of  Baikal,  about  350.  But 
the  latter  is  not  above  35  miles  in  breadth,  while 
the  lake  Superior  is  more  than  100. 

Of  all  tMse  seas  the  gulf  of  Mexico  it  the 
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most  celebrated,  as  lying  in  a  most  favourable 
climate,  and  presenting  at  its  entrance  that  grand 
archipelago' of  North  American  islands  called 
the  West  Indies.  From  this  gulf  a  singular 
current  sets  towards  the  north-east,  this  current 
called  the  gulf  stream  passes  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  accumulation  of  waters  by  the  trade  wind. 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  the  ocean 
by  the  gult  weed;  is  eight  or  ten  degrees  warmer; 
never  sparkles  in  the  night ;  and  when  it  arrives 
in  cool  latitudes  produces  thick  fogs.  The  trade 
wind,  or  diurnal  sea  breeze,  is  from  the  east,  and 
its  collateral  points,  with  little  intermission,  for 
nine  months  in  the  year.  To  the  south  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  well 
known  in  the  annals  of  English  commerce. — 
The  Caribbean  sea  may  perhaps  more  properly 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  South  America. 

The  opposite  shore  presents  the  gidf  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  seems  an  estuary  of  two  large  ri 
vers.  The  jealous  silence  of  the  Spaniards 
concerning  their  American  possessions  affords 
but  few  materials  for  a  proper  illustration  of 
their  geography.  The  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is 
the  well  known  estuary  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  generally  frozen  from  December  to  April 
This  noble  gulf  is  closed  by  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, and  by  numerous  sand-banks,  parti- 
cularly what  is  called  the  Great  Bank.  This 
celebrated  fishing  station  is  more  than  400  miles 
in  length,  by  about  140  in  breadth  ;  the  water 
being  from  22  to  50  fathoms,  with  a  great  swoll, 
and  frequently  a  thick  fog.  The  chief  fisherv 
begins  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  continues  till 
the  end  of  September,  the  greatest  number  of 
cod  fish,  taken  by  a  single  fisherman,  being 
twelve  thousand,  but  the  average  is  seven  thou- 
sand: the  largest  fish  was  four  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  and  weighed  forty-six  pounds.  More 
than  500  English  vessels  commonly  fish  on  the 
bank;  and  the  luunber  used  sometimes  to  he 
equalled  by  the  French,  who  had  formerly  a 
settlement  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Cape 
Breton. 

There  are  also  great  fisheries  on  the  banks 
which  lye  off  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  j)arti- 
cularly  on  that  called  Saddle  Island  Bank,  or 
ratlier  from  the  French  Sable,  the  Isle  of  Sand, 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  about  eight 
leagues  in  length,  with  a  narrow  pond  of  sea 
water  in  the  middle,  filled  every  tide  by  a  nar- 
row inlet.     ..  ;,  „*.  .  ^i  u 
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Hudson  Sea  may  be  cojisidered  as  extending 
from  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Strait,  to  its  west- 
ern extremity,  that  is  from  long.  65  deg.  west, 
to  long.  95  deg.  or  thirty  degrees  of  longitude, 
which  in  lat.  60  deg.  will  be  900  geographical 
miles,  or  about  1050  British,  exceemng  the  Bal- 
tic in  length  as  well  as  breadth.  The  shores  are 
generally  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  the  climate 
almost  the  perpetual  abode  of  winter,  the  hQti 
weather  in  June  being  brief  though  violent. 
This  sea  is  far  from  abundant  in  fish,  but  the 
commov.  whale  is  found;  and  the  Beluga,  or 
white  whale,  is  taken  in  considerable  numbers 
in  June,  when  the  rivers  in  the  south  have  dis- 
charged  their  ice.  Large  sturgeons  are  also 
caught  near  Albany.  Shell  fish  are  extremely 
rare,  common  muscles  alone  being  frequent. — 
The  large  track  of  territory  on  the  south  of  this 
sea  is  the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, whose  chief  profits  are  derived  from  furs. 
This  sea  has  been  repeatedly  explored  for  a 
north-west  passage,  perhaps  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected as  a  passage  from  the  Baltic  into  the 
arctic  ocean,  or  the  Euxine.  Chesterfield  inlet 
is  a  singular  strait  stretching  far  to  the  west,  but 
terminates  in  a  magnificent  lake  of  fresh  water, 
communicating  with  this  sea  by  what  may  be 
called  a  broad  river;  the  adjacent  land  being 
level,  rich  in  pasture,  and  abounding  with  deer. 
Bat  it  is  probable  that  in  the  north-east  Hud- 
son Sea  opens  into  the  arctic  ocean,  where  the 
perpetual  ice  presents  a  complete  barrier  to 
commercial  views. 

The  Gulf,  or  Sea  of  Davis  may  be  considered 
as  partof  the  Sea  of  Hudson,  and  probably  joins 
the  arctic  ocean.  What  is  called  Baffin's  Bay 
is  laid  down  as  extending  from  46  deg.  west 
long,  to  94  deg.  which,  supposing  the  degree 
only  16  geographical  miles,  would  yield  a 
length  of  768  geographical  miles;  and  the 
breadth  on  the  west  side  is  represented  as  little 
inferior.  As  this  sea  is  perhaps  wholly  ima- 
ginary, it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  sub- 
ject :  and  it  shall  only  be  observed  that  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  has  not  been  explored  be- 
y(md  lat.  72  deg.  or  Sanderson's  Hope,  and  an 
old  Danish  settlement  called  Opemevig.  In 
the  midst  of  Baffin's  Bay  many  maps  present  a 
large  tract  called  James  Island,  which  perhaps 
is  a  promontory  passing  from  Greenland,  or  a 
large  isle  in  the  north  of  Hudson  Sea,  laid  down 
from  erroneous  observations. 

As  in  the  general  description  of  Asia  not  only 
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Caspian  Sea,  but  those  of  Aral  and  Baikal 
ave  been  commemorated,  so  the  vast  lakes, 
ibove  mentioned,  may  here  be  considered  as 
etached  inland  sens. 

The  lak«*  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  in 
his  point  of  view,  form  one  large  inland  sea, 
hich  might  be  called  the  sea  of  Canada,  or 
hat  of  Huron.    This  expansion  of  water,  as  aJ- 
eady  mentioned,  is  about  350  miles  in  length, 
d  more  than  100  at  its  greatest  breadth:  ac- 
rding  to  the  French  charts,  that  part  of  this 
lea,  which  is  called  Lake  Supeiiior,  is  not  less 
an  1500  miles  in  circumference.    The  greater 
rt  of  the  coast  seems  to  consist  of  rocks  and 
neven  ground,  like  those  of  the  sea  of  Baikal. 
,^he  water  is  pure  and  transparent;  and  the 

t>ttom  generally  composed  of  large  rocks. — 
here  are  several  islands,  one  of  which  called 
^inong  is  about  60  miles  in  length :  the  sa- 
iges  suppose  that  these  islands  are  residences 
the  Great  Spirit.     More  than  thirty  rivers 
.11  into  this  lake,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
ze,  but  the  geography  is  far  from  being  per- 
t.    The  banks  of  a  river  on  the  north-west 
ibound  with  native  copper.     The  chief  fish  are 
«iturgeon  and  trout ;  tlie  latter  being  caught  at 
fill  seasons,  and  said  to  weigh  firom  twelve  to 
Jfifty  pounds.    This  part  of  the  sea  of  Canada 
|)pens  into  the  lake  Huron,  by  the  straits  of  St. 
"^lary,  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
^places  only  one  or  two  miles  in  breadth ;  with 
a   rapide   towards  the  north-west  extremity, 
j^whicn  may  however  be  descended  by  canoes, 
l^and  the  prospects  are  here  delightful.      The 
fstorms  on  this  large  expanse  of  water  are  as 
sMnngerous  as  those  on  the  ocean,   the  waves 
^brtaking  more  quick,  and  running  nearly  as 
ihii^h.     The  circumference  of  that  part  called 
1  I^ake  Huron  is  said  to  be  about  1000  miles ; 
( and  on  the  northern  side  are  some  islands  called 
IVIanatulan,  implying  the  place  of  spirits.    Ano- 
ther short  strait  leads  into  the  third  lake  called 
Michigan,  also  navigable  for  ships  of  any  bur- 
then.    When  the  population  of  North  America 
shall  have  diffused  itself  towards  the  west,  these 
lakes  may  l)ecome  the  seats  of  flourishing  cities, 
and  of  arts  and  sciences  now  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope.    Their  latitude  coiTesponds  with  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Venice ;  nor  are 
the  rigours  of  the  Baltic  here  to  be  apprehended. 
From  the  descriptions  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  lakes  are  ever  impeded  with  ice. 
The  lake  of  Winnipeg  or  Winipic  may  also 


well  aspire  to  the  name  of  an  inland  sea :  but 
it  yields  considerably  to  the  great  Slave  lake,  or 
rather  sea,  a  recent  discovery,  from  which  Mac- 
kenzie's river  extends  its  course  to  the  arctic 
ocean.  The  Slave  sea,  accordhig  to  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith's  maps,  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  by 
100  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  geo^raph^r  of 
this  lake  is  rather  imperfect ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  other  large  lakes  may  be  found 
m  the  western  regions  of  North  America,  which 
remain  unexplored. 

The  smaller  lakes  shall  be  briefly  desciibed 
in  the  divisions  of  territoiy  to  which  they  be- 
long. It  may  here  suffice  to  observe  that  there 
are  probably  above  two  hundred  lakes  of  consi- 
derable size  in  North  America;  a  singularity 
which  distinguishes  ii  from  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe.  A  theorist  might  perhaps  consi- 
der this  an  additional  argument  for  the  novelty 
of  this  continent,  as  the  waters  still  cover  so 
much  of  its  surface.  * 

In  the  ancient  continent  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains are  usually  confined  within  the  limits  of 
some  great  state ;  to  which,  of  course,  the  de- 
scription becomes  appropriated.  But  in  Ame* 
rica  these  features  are  on  so  great  a  scale,  that 
they  pervade  immense  territories,  divided  among 
distinct  nations,  whence  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
assign  a  just  arrangement.  The  river  of  Ama- 
zons, for  example,  pursues  a  long  course  in  Spa- 
nish America,  and  an  equal  extent  through  the 
Portuguese  territory,  if  the  French  do  not  now 
claim  the  northern  shore.  The  river  Mississip- 
pi, or  rather  Missouri,  belongs  in  part  to  the 
American  States  and  in  part  to  Spain.  Amidst 
this  uncertainty,  it  seems  preferaole  to  describe 
the  chief  rivers  and  mountains  under  the  general 
heads  of  North  and  South  America. 

Length  of  course  seems  universally  and  justly 
considered  as  the  chief  distinction  of  a  river, 
which  becomes  noble  as  it  were  by  the  extent 
of  its  genealogy ;  while  the  great  breadth  and 
depth  of  a  short  stream  issuing  from  a  lake 
would  deserve  little  attention.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  rivers  of  North  America ;  its  source 
having  already  been  traced  to  three  small  lakes 
above  lat.  47  deg.  and  it  enters  the  sea  in  lat. 
^29  deg.  after  a  comparative  course  of  about  1400 
British  miles.  Nay,  of  late,  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri  (the  chief  stream)  have  been  detected 
about  600  British  miles  more  remote.  The  ac< 
count  of  this  noble  river  shaU  be  transcribed 
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from  a  TCoent  system  of  American  geography, 
as  the  author  must  have  had  several  opportuni> 
ties  of  beih|;  well  informed. 

'  The  Mississippi  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  their  numerous  branches 
from  the  east ;  and  of  the  Missouri,  and  other 
rivers,  from  the  west.    These  mighty  streams 
united  are  borne  down  with  increasing  majesty, 
through  vast  forests  and  meadows,  ana  dis- 
charged into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  great 
length  and  uncommon  depth  of  this  river,  says 
Mr.  Hutchins,  and  the  excessive  muddiness  and 
salubrious  ouality  of  its  waters  after  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  are  very  singular.    The  di- 
rection of  the  channel  is  so  crodced,  that  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  dis- 
tance which  does  not  exceed  460  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  856  by  water.    It  may  be 
ffhortened  at  least  250  miles,  by  cutting  across 
eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  some  of  which  are 
not  thirty  yards  wide.    Charlevcux  relates  that 
in  the  year  1722,  at  Point  Coup^,  or  Cut  Point, 
the  river  made  a  great  turn ;  and  some  Cana- 
dians, by  deepening  the  channel  of  a  small  brook, 
diverted  the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.    The 
impetuosity  of  the  stream  was  so  violent,  and 
the  soil  of  so  rich  and  loose  a  qiudity,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  point  was  entirely  cut  through, 
and  travellers  saved  fourteen  leagues  of  their 
voyage.    The  old  bed  has  no  water  in  it,  the 
times  of  the  periodical  overflowings  only  ex 
cepted.      The   new   channel  has   been   since 
sounded  with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  with- 
out   finding    bottom.      Several   other    points 
of  great  extent  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
since  cut  off,  and  the  river  diverted  into  new 
channels. 

'  In  the  spring  floods  the  Mississippi  is  very 
high,  and  the  current  so  strong,  that  it  is  with 
dimciilty  it  can  be  ascended ;  but  this  disadvan- 
tage is  remedied  in  some  measure  by  eddies,  or 
counter  currents,  which  are  generally  found  in 
the  bends  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as- 
sist the  ascending  boats.  The  current  at  this 
season  descends  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles 
an  hour.  In  autumn,  when  the  waters  are 
low,  it  does  not  run  faster  than  two  miles :  but 
it  is  rapid  in  such  parts  of  the  river  as  have 
clusters  of  islands,  shoals,  and  sand  baidcs.  The 
circumference  of  many  of  these  shoals  being  se- 
veral miles,  the  voyage  is  longer,  and  in  some 
parts  more  dangerous,  than  in  the  spring.  The 
merchandise  necessary  fbs  the  commerce  of  the 


Upper  Settlements,  on  or  near  the  Mississippi^ 
is  conveyed  ui  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  bat- 
teaux,  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men,  and 
carrying  about  rorty  tons.    From  New  Orleans 
to  the  Illinois  the  voyage  is  commonly  per- 
formed in  eight  or  ten  weeks.    A  prodigu)us 
number  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
extent,  intersperse  that  mighty  river.    Its  wa- 
ters, after  overflowing  its  bulks  below  the  river 
Ibberville  on  the  eas^  and  the  river  Roug?  on 
the  west,  never  return  within  them  a^min,  there 
being  many  outlets  or  streams  by  which  they 
are  conducted  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  more 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
dividing  the  country  into  numerous  islands. 
These  singularities  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  known  river  in  the  world.     Below  the 
Ibberville  the  land  begins  to  be  very  low  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  across  the  country ;  and 
gradually  declines  as  it  approaches  nearer  to 
the  sea.    The  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
lands  opjiosite,  are  to  all  appearance  of  no  long 
date,  for  in  digging  ever  so  little  below  the  sur- 
face you  find  water,  and  great  quantities  of 
trees.    The  many  beaches  and  breakers,  as  well 
as  inlets,  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  channel, 
within  the  last  half  century,  at  the  several 
mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing  proofs  that 
this  peninsula  was  wholly  formed  in  the  same 
manner.    And  it  is  certain  that  when  La  Salle 
sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  the 
opening  of  that  river  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present. 

*  The  nearer  you  approach  the  sea  this  truth 
becomes  more  striking.     The  bars  that  cross 
most  of  these  small  channels,  opened  by  the 
current,  have  been  multiplied  by  means  of  the 
trees  carried  down  with  the  streams;  one  of 
which,  stopped  by  its  roots  or  branches  in  a 
shallow  part,  is  sufficient  to  obstruct  th^  pas- 
sage of  tnousands  more,  and  to  fix  them  at  the 
same  place.     Astonishing  collections  of  trees 
are  daily  seen  in  passing  between  the  Balize 
and  the  Missouri.    No  human  force  is  sufficient 
to  remove  them,  and  the  mud  carried  down  by 
the  river  serves  to  bind  and  cement  them  toge- 
ther.   They  are  gradually  covered,  mid  every 
inundation  not  only  extends  their  length  and 
breadth,  but  adds  another  layer  to  their  height. 
In  less  than  ten  years  time  canes,  shrubs,  and 
aquatic  timber,  grow  on  them ;  and  form  points 
and  islands  which  forcibly  shift  tbe  bed  of  the 
river. 
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« Nothing  can  be  asserted  with  certainty  re- 
specting the  length  of  this  river.  Its  source  is 
not  known,  but  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  sea  as  the  river  runs. 
We  only  know  that  from  St.  Anthony's  falls  in 
lat.  45  deg.  it  glides  with  ..  pleasant  clear  cur- 
rent, and  receives  many  large  and  very  exten- 
sive tributary  streams,  before  its  junction  with 
the  Missouri,  without  greatly  increasing  the 
breadth  of  the  Mississippi,  though  they  do  its 
depth  and  rapidity.  The  muddy  waters  of  the 
Missouri  discolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
till  it  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  The 
Missouri  is  a  longer,  broader,  and  deeper  river 
than  the  Mississippi,  and  aflbrds  a  more  exten- 
sive navigation ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  river, 
contributing  more  to  the  common  stream  than 
does  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  ascended  by 
French  traders  about  12  or  1300  miles;  and 
from  the  depth  of  the  water  and  breadth  of  the 
river  at  that  distance,  it  appeared  to  be  naviga- 
ble many  miles  further. 

*  From  the  Missouri  river  to  nearly  opposite 
the  Ohio,  the  western  bank  of  the  Alississippi 
is,  some  few  places  excepted,  higher  than  the 
eastern.  From  Mine  au  Fer  to  the  Ibberville 
the  eastern  bank  is  higher  than  the  western,  on 
which  there  is  not  a  single  discernible  rising  or 
eminence  for  the  distance  of  730  miles.  From 
the  Ibberville  to  the  sea  there  are  no  eminences 
on  either  side,  though  the  eastern  bank  appears 
rather  the  highest  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish turn.  Thence  the  banks  gradually  diminish 
in  height  to  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where  they 
are  but  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  common  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

'The  slime  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  ri- 
ver Mississippi  leave  on  the  surface  of  the  adja- 
cent shores,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Nile,  which  deposits  a  similar  manure,  and  for 
many  centuries  past  has  insured  the  fertility  of 
Egypt.  When  its  banks  shall  have  been  culti- 
vated, as  the  excellency  of  its  soil  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  deserve,  its  population  will 
equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
trade,  wealth,  and  power  of  America  may  at 
some  future  period  depend,  and  perhaps  center, 
upon  the  Mississippi.  This  also  resembles  the 
Nile  in  the  number  of  its  mouths,  all  issuing 
into  a  sea  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  18  bounded  on  the  north  and 
south  by  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  as  the  Mexican  bay  is  by  North  and 
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South  America.  The  smaller  mouths  of  this 
river  might  be  easily  stopped  up  by  means  of 
those  floating  trees,  with  which  the  river,  du- 
ring the  floods,  is  always  covered.  The  whole 
ibrce  of  the  channel  being  united,  the  only 
opening  then  left  would  probably  grow  deep, 
and  the  bar  be  removed. 

•  Whoever  will  for  a  moment  cast  his  eye 
over  a  map  of  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  immense  country  around  it,  and  view  its 
advantageous  situation,  must  be  convinced  that 
it,  or  some  place  near  it,  must  in  process  of 
time  become  one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  the 
world. 

•The  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  about  lat.  45 
deg.  received  their  name  from  Father  Lewis 
Hennepin,  a  French  missionary,  who  travelled 
in  those  parts  about  the  year  1680,  and  was  the 
first  European  ever  seen  by  the  natives.  The 
whole  river,  which  is  more  than  250  yards  wide, 
falls  perpendicularly  about  thirty  feet,  and  forms 
a  most  pleasing  cataract.  The  rapids  below,  in 
the  space  of  800  yards,  render  the  descent  con- 
siderably greater,  so  that  when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than  they 
really  are.  In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  small 
island  about  forty  feet  broad,  and  somewhat 
longer,  on  which  grow  »  few  scragged  hemlock 
and  spruce  trees ;  and  about  half  way  between 
this  island  and  the  eastern  shore  is  a  rock  lying 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion, five  or  six  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty 
long.  These  falls  are  peculiarly  situated,  as 
they  are  approachable  without  the  least  ob- 
struction from  any  intervening  hill  or  precipice, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  considerable 
fall  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  country  around 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninter- 
rupted plain,  where  the  eye  finds  no  reliefj  but 
composed  of  many  gentle  ascents,  which  in  the 
spring  and  summer  are  covered  with  verdure, 
and  interspersed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  prospect. 

'  A  little  distance  below  the  falls  is  a  small 
island  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  on  which 

grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almost  all  the 
ranches  of  which  able  to  bear  tlie  weight  are, 
in  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  loaded  with 
eagles'  nests.  Their  instinctive  wisdom  has 
taught  them  to  choose  this  place,  as  it  is  secure, 
on  account  of  the  rapids  above,  from  the  attacks 
of  either  man  or  beast. 
'  From  the  best  accounts  that  can  be  obtained 
7  H 
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from  tlic  Iridians,  wc  Icnrn  that  tl.e  four  most 
c<!])it!il  ri\ors  on  tlio  continent  of  Xoitli  ^\nu'- 
ricn,  viz.  tlie  St.  li.nvronce,  the  JMississipjii,  the 
river  ilonrhon,  aiui  the  Orej>on,  or  the  river  of 
the  \\  est,  have  thiir  sources  in  the  same  neij^h- 
bomhood.  The  naters  of  the  three  former  are 
said  to  be\vithin  tliirty  miles  of  each  other;  the 
lattir  is  rather  further  west. 

''J'his  shews  that  tliese  parts  are  the  highest 
lands  in  North  America;  and  it  is  an  instance 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  three  other  quarters 
of  the  ^lobe,  that  tour  rivers  of  such  maj^nitude 
should  take  their  rise  together,  and  each,  ai'ter 
running  separate  courses,  discharge  their  waters 
iuto  dilferent  oceans,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  from  their  sources. — 
For  in  their  passage  from  this  spot  to  the  bay 
of  St.  Lawrence,  east ;  to  the  bay  of  jMexico, 
south  ;  to  Hudson's  bay,  north ;  and  to  the  bay 
at  the  straits  of  ^Vnnian,  west,  where  the  river 
Oregon  is  supposed  to  empty,  each  of  theui  tra- 
verses upwards  of  two  thousand  miles. 

*  The  Ohio  is  a  most  beautiful  river.     Its  cur- 
rent gentle,  waters  clear,  and  bosom  smooth  and 
imbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a  single  instance 
only  excepted.     It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide 
at  Fort  Pitt ;  500  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanhaway ;   1200  yards  at  Louisville:' 
and  the  rapids  half  a  mile  in  some  few  places  j 
below  Louisville  :  but  its  general  breadth  does 
not  exceed  600  yards.     In  some  places  its  width 
is  not  -iOO:  and  in  one  place  particularly,  far 
beloAV  the  rapids,  it  is  less  than  300.     Its  breadth  i 
in  one  place  exceeds  1200  yards ;   and  at  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi  neither  river  is 
more  than  000  yards  wide.' 

Mr.  Morse  ])roceeds  to  state  the  ])rccise  mea- 
Runimiit  of  tlie  length  of  the  Ohio,  with  all  its 
v/iudiiiiis,  ih)m  Fort  J'itt  to  its  junction  with 
tlie  lUissiNsippi,  amounting  to  1188  miles.  The 
iuiuuhitiuiis  conunonly  begin  with  April,  and 
>^ub^:dc  iii  .fidy.  A  vessel  drawing  twelve  feet 
Avatir  mi'iht  safclv  navigate  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  sea.  Two  great  rivers  unite  to  form  tlie 
(>hi(»,  namely  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Alle- 
gany, both  of  them  subservient  to  navigation. 

l''i\>m  tlic  preceding  ample  description,  which 
the  great  importance  of  these  rivers  to  the  pros- 
perity of  North  America  authorises,  it  appears 
that,  setting  aside  the  capricious  distinctions  of 
the  sa\  age  tribes,  the  Missouri  must  be  regarded 
as  the  eliief  river  which  constitutes  what  is  cal- 
led the  Mississippi.      Pleasured  on  the  same 


mero'ly  coTupariitive  scale  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  length  of  the 
rivers  in  Kuro])e  and  Asia,  the  INIissouri  or 
Mississippi  will  be  about  2000  miles  in  length. 
The  great  river  of  St,  LaVkience  is  far  interior, 
being  chieflv  remarkable  for  its  breadth.  In 
South  iVmerica  the  Maranon,  or  river  of  Ama- 
zons, measured  on  the  same  comparative  scale, 
will  be  found  to  be  about  2300,  and  the  llio  do 
la  Plata  about  1900.  In  the  same  com])arative 
way,  measured  on  the  accurate  j)lanisphere  of 
Mr.  Arrowsmith,  the  Kian  Ku  cxcfeds  the 
Missouri  and  rivals  the  Maranon,  which  last  is 
probably  also  rivalled  by  the  Ob.  Some  decep- 
tions have  arisen  on  this  curious  subject,  as  the 
large  rivers  in  ^\uierica  have  been  computed  by 
actual  navigation  of  the  whole,  or  a  part,  in 
which  every  winding  is  taken  into  the  account ; 
while  the  length  of  those  in  Asia  has  been 
merely  assumed  from  the  general  an])carance  in 
maj)s,  without  due  attention  to  the  miunnerable 
deviations.  A  favourable  climate,  anil  other 
circumstances,  render  the  American  rivers  more 
navigable ;  the  Ob  being  impeded  by  ice,  and 
the  Kian  Ku  by  the  alpine  rocks  of  Tibet. 

'The  Missouri,'  says  a  late  writer,  'like  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  river  of  Amazons,  is  a  white 
muddy  stream,  while  the  Mississippi  is  clear  like 
the  lilack  River,  which  fidls  into  that  of  Ama- 
zons.'  Charlevoix  has  described  the  confluence 
as  the  grandest  in  the  world.  Each  river  is 
about  half  a  league  in  breadth ;  but  the  Mis- 
souri is  the  broadest  and  the  most  rapid.  Le 
Page  du  Pratz,  in  his  history  of  Louisiana,  says 
the  French  word  3Ii,ssmipj)i  is  a  contraction  of 
the  savage  term  Aleact-Chassippi,  which  lite- 
rally denotes  the  ancient  Father  of  Rivers.  Mr. 
Ilutchins  observes,  that  the  natives  still  call  it 
Meschasipi ;  and  the  same  author  adds,  that  the 
Missouri  '  aflbrds  a  more  extensive  navigation, 
and  is  a  longer,  broader,  aiul  deeper  river  than 
the  Mississippi,'  It  appears  Irom  Mr,  Macken- 
zie's voyages,  1802,  that  some  rivers  of  North 
iVmerica  liave  sunk  more  than  ten  feet  beneath 
their  ancient  level.  %, 

The  noble  river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  universallj' 
regarded  as  the  second  in  North  America,  being 
not  less  than  90  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  as  far  as  Quebec, 
a  distance  of  400  miles  from  the  sea.  Near  Que- 
bec it  is  five  miles  in  breadth ;  and  at  Montreal 
from  two  to  four.  Though  there  be  some  rapids, 
yet  tliis  grand  river  may  be  considered  as  navi- 
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gablc  to  Kingston,  and  the  lake  Ontario,  743 
n)ilos  from  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the 
precise  source  of  the  St.  liawrenee,  though  that 
name  he  generally  confined  to  the  river  issuing 
from  lake  Ontario;  Avhile  the  Kiagara,  whicli 
flows  from  the  lake  Erie,  is  regarued  as  a  dis- 
tinct stream.  As  in  Asiatic  geography  the  An- 
gara is  traced  from  the  sea  of  Ikiktd,  without 
assuming  the  Selingu  as  a  further  source,  so  by 
analogy  the  St.  Lawrence  cannot  be  traced  be- 
yond the  lake  Ontario,  nor  can  geographical 
usage  permit  it  to  be  traced  to  the  lake  '  ape- 
rior;  and  far  less,  with  Mr.  Weld,  to  the  lake 
AVinipie,  which,  according  to  the  best  maps, 
has  no  communication  whatever  with  what  has 
been  above  called  the  sea  of  Canada,  consisting 
of  the  joint  lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Hu- 
ron. The  length  of  the  St.  liawrenee  may 
therefore  be  about  700  British  miles,  the  breadth 
being  the  grand  characteristic. 

The  other  chief  rivers  in  North  America  are 
the  Saskashawin,  the  Athabasca,  the  Unjiga  or 
Mackenzie's  river,  the  Hio  Hravo,  which  flows 
into  the  gulf  of  Mtxico ;  that  of  Albany,  which 
joins  Hudson's  Bay :  Nelson  river  and  Churchill 
river  are  als?j^ considerable  streams  which  flow 
into  that  sea ;  but  their  geography  is  far  from 
being  perfect.  The  same  observation  must  be 
extended  to  the  Oregan,  or  great  river  of  the 
west,  which,  confined  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
runs  south,  till  by  a  wtstern  bend  it  join  the 
Pacific.  But  the  disco>ery  of  the  western  re- 
gions of  America  may  disclose  some  consider- 
able streams  in  that  quarter. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  of  North  Ame- 
rica are  far  from  rivalling  the  Andes  in  the  south. 
Some  irregular  ranges  pervade  the  Isthmus,  but 
it  seems  mere  theory  to  consider  them  as  con- 
nected with  the  Andes,  as  tiiey  have  neither  the 
same  character  nor  direction.  In  the  Isthmus 
there  are  also  several  volcanoes ;  but  the  natural 
history  of  Spanish  America  is  extremely  im- 
perfect. 

The  centre  of  KoEth  America  seems  to  pre- 
sent a  vast  fertile  iplin,  watered  by  the  Alis- 
souri  and  its  auxiliary  streams.  On  the  west, 
so  far  as  discovered,  a  range  of  mountains  pro- 
ceeds from  New  Mexico  in  a  northern  direction, 
and  joins  the  ridge  called  the  Stoney  Mountains, 
which  extend  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 
The  Stoney  Mountains  are  said  to  be  about  3500 
feet  above  their  base,  which  may  perhaps  be  JJOOO 
feet  above  the  sea.    In  general,  from  the  accounts 


of  navigators  who  have  visited  tlu!\  coast,  it 
seems  to  resemble  that  of  Norway,  being  a  wide 
alpine  country  of  great  extent ,  while  the  shore, 
like  that  of  Norway,  presents  innumerable  creeks 
and  islands.  This  alpine  tract,  from  the  Stoney 
Mountains  and  Mackenzie's  river  westwards  to 
the  source  of  the  Oregan  and  Beering's  Strait, 
may  perhaps  n>ntain  the  highest  mountains  in 
North  America,  when  completely  explored  by 
the  eye  of  science.  On  the  north-east,  Green- 
land, Labrador,  and  the  countries  around  Hud- 
son Sea,  present  irregular  masses  cover5>d  with 
eternal  snow,  with  black  naked  peaks,  resem- 
bling in  form  the  spires  of  the  alps,  but  of  far 
inferior  elevation,  mountains  generally  decreas- 
ing in  height  towards  the  pole.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie observes,  tliat  a  high  ridge  passes  south-west 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  source  of  the 
Utawas,  dividing  the  rivers  that  fall  into  St. 
Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Stoney 
Mountains  run  parallel  with  the  Pacific  from 
Cook's  entry  to  the  river  Columbia,  where  they 
are  more  distant  from  the  coast  and  less  ele- 
vated. The  rocks  west  of  AVinipic  are  sofl 
limestone,  on  the  east  a  dark  grey  granite :  and 
all  the  great  lakes  are  between  the  limestone 
and  granite  ranges. 

Tlie  most  celebrated  mountains  in  North 
America  are  those  called  the  Apalachian,  pas- 
sing through  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  maps  they  commence  on 
the  north  of  Georgia,  where  they  give  source 
to  many  rivers  running  south  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  to  the  Tenassee  and  others  run- 
ning north.  There  are  several  collateral  ridges, 
as  the  Iron  or  Bald  IMountains,  the  White  Oak 
Mountains,  and  others;  the  exterior  skirt  on 
the  north-west  being  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. Ti»e  Apalachian  chain  thence  extends 
through  the  western  territory  of  Virginia,  ao- 
companied  with  its  collateral  ridges,  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  being  often  seventy  miles,  and 
proceeds  through  Pennsylvania,  then  passes 
Hudson  river;  and  afterwards  rises  to  more 
elevation,  but  seems  to  expire  in  the  country  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  chief  summits  appear  to 
be  in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire ;  where 
the  AN'hite  Mountains  are  by  some  reported  to 
be  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  But  it  may  well 
be  affinned  that  they  cannot  exceed  much  4000 
feet :  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees  at  9000 
feet  shew  the  futility  of  the  calculation. 
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The  Apalachian  chain  may  thus  extend  about 
900  geographical  miles,  a  1  ^'th  unrivalled  by 
any  European  mountains,  except  the  Norwegian 
nips.  In  no  chain  perhaps  are  the  collateral 
ridges  more  distinct ;  and  a  naturalist  would  at 
once  pronounce  that  the  central,  or  highest, 
must  oe  granitic,  the  next  schistose,  and  the 
exterior  belts  calcareous.  The  granite  seems 
commonly  to  consist  of  white  felspar,  bluish  or 
rather  pellucid  quartz,  and  black  mica.  The 
schistose  band,  generally  metalliterous  in  other 
regions,  here  presents  copper  ore ;  and  in  Cana- 
da lead  and  silver  are  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered. The  limestone  contains,  as  usual,  many 
petrifactions,  particularly  the  comu  ammonis,  a 
small  scallop  shell,  and  several  sorts  of  corals. — 
The  height  of  the  chief  summits  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  precisely  ascertained,  but  probably 
does  not  exceed  3000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and 
they  are  o^en  clothed  with  forests.  Mr.  Weld 
conjectures  that  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  the  highest 
of  what  are  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  little 
more  than  2000  feet  in  height ;  and  at  any  rate 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Snowdon. 

The  late  travels  of  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault 
in  North  America,  present  some  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  orology.  The  primitive 
calcareous  rock  is  mingled,  m  veins  or  banks, 
with  the  granitic,  and  is. evidently  contempo- 
rary. Near  Philadelphia  large  pieces  of  talc 
appear,  instead  of  mica.  There  are  also  veins 
of  liornblende,  quartz,  and  marble,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  metallic  veins.  It  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  mineralogy  that  the  gran?  Me  moun- 
tftins  approach  nearest  to  the  sea,  while  at  a 
greater  distance  tlie  rocks  are  calcareous;  and 
the  red  primitive  limestone  is  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  breccia,  and  argillaceous  schistus.  The 
lakes  of  Ui)per  Canada  are  surrounded  with 
calcareous  rocks ;  while  in  Lower  Canada,  from 
Montreal  to  the  sea,  the  granite  predominates. 
At  the  isle  of  St.  Helen  this  substance  is  appa- 
rent, and  at  the  mountain  of  Beloeil  displays 
much  black  schorl.  The  black  slate  of  our  tra- 
veller is  the  black  schistose  limestone  of  Kalm. 
The  rock  of  Quebec  is  said  to  consist  of  grey 
granite,  mingled  with  schorls;  and  was  called 
thf;  rock  of  diamonds,  because  quartz  crystals 
were  found.  In  the  vicinity  blocks  of  granite 
are  mingled  with  limestone,  and  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland  is  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  gra- 
nite, covered  with  sand.  Towards  New  York 
and  Boston  the  rocks  are  )f  a  soft  granite  in- 


terspersed with  limestone  and  schistus;  but 
towards  Carolina  and  Florida  the  granitic  moun- 
tains are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
which  seems  gradually  to  have  retired.  This 
observing  traveller  is  of  opinion  that  the  high- 
est mountains  in  Nortli  America  do  not  exceed 
the  elevation  of  the  Vosges  in  France,  timt  is 
perhaps  4  or  5000  feet. 

But  from  the  travels  of  Kalm,  a  far  more  skil- 
ful naturalist,  it  would  appear  that  the  rocks  of 
North  America  often  consist  of  a  substance  un- 
known to  modem  systems  of  mineralog)',  and 
which  ma^  be  termed  calcareous  granite,  the 
absence  of  the  felspar  bein^  supplied  by  primi- 
tive limestone.  Tl>e  Swedish  traveller  minutely 
describes  this  substance,  as  consisting  of  grey 
limestone,  purple,  or  garnet  colourai  quartz, 
and  black  mica.  The  limestone  effervesces 
strongly  with  aqua-fortis;  and  there  are  some 
particles  of  felspar.  Another  mountain,  near 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  composed  of  red  fel- 
spar, black  mica,  white  limestone,  with  grains 
of  the  purple  or  red  quartz.  Sometimes  this 
calcareous  granite  is  schistose,  or  assumes  the 
form  of  gneiss.  Part  of  the  hillst^ear  the  isle 
of  Orleans  is  composed  of  grey^^biartz,  reddish 
and  grey  limestone,  and  grains  of  And.  Near 
Fort  St.  Frederick,  or  Crown  Point,  Kalm  ob- 
served fragments  of  granite  mixed  with  schorl, 
without  any  calcareous  addition  ;  and  he  found 
ammonites  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  To- 
wards the  lake  Champlain  he  observed  quanti- 
ties of  red  sand,  which  seemed  to  be  decomposed 
or  pounded  garnets.  The  Apalachian  moun- 
tains he  does  not  appear  to  have  examined :  but 
he  mentions  the  calcareous  granite  as  frequent 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  hatchets  of  the  savages 
were  frequently  of  fine  basalt ;  their  knives  of 
quartz  and  petrosilex ;  their  kettles  of  lapis  ol- 
laris,  grey  or  green  ;  and  their  tobacco  pipes  of 
the  same  substance ;  but  those  ofthe  cfiiefs,  of 
beautiful  red  serpentine,  from  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  mountains  in  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as 
those  in  tlie  western  part  of  Nortj^  America,  are 
certainly  of  far  superior  elevation :  and  in  most 
maritime  divisions  of  the  old  and  new  continents 
the  highest  mountains  are  towards  the  west,  as 
their  most  precipitous  sides  uniformly  front  the 
west  and  south.  But  of  the  Isthmus,  the  king- 
dom of  Mexico,  and  California,  the  natural  his- 
tory and  geography  are  far  from  being  clearly 
illu'strated.     In  the  pi-ovince  of  Darien  thie 
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Andes,  according  to  the  best  maps,  seem  to  (ex- 
pire in  the  ridge  railed  Sierra  Tagurgona,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  lost  in  the  sea  on  the  west  of 
the  gulf  of  Darien.  This  ridffe,  with  the  peak 
of  I*anama,  belong  to  South  America :  but  the 
inspection  of  any  good  map  of  this  part  will 
sufiieiertly  shew  that  the  ridges  in  the  province 
of  Panama  have  not  the  smallest  connection 
with  the  Andes,  but  are  scattered  in  every  di-  j 
rection.  On  the  west  of  that  province,  as  already 
stated,  a  considerable  chain  ])asses  north  and 
south,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  imtural  di 
vision  between  the  two  great  portions  of  Ame- 
rica. This  chain  is  called  the  Sierra  de  Canata- 
gua.  The  ridges  in  Veragua  also  run  north 
and  south,  ana  on  the  west  of  that  province  is 
tlic  volcano  of  Varu.  Of  the  nature  and  height 
of  the  mountains  in  Mexico  there  is  no  particu- 
lar account.  Not  far  from  Vera  Cruz,  Chappe 
D'Auteroche  ascended  a  mountain  of  great 
height,  which  seems  to  have  been  volcanic ;  and 
he  adds  that  the  mountain  of  Orisaba  is  huid  to 
be  the  highest  in  that  region,  the  snowy  sum- 
mit being  vj^ible  from  Aiexico  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  iSSiies. 

On  the  jWeicem  side  of  North  America  vol- 
canoes have  iNwn  observed  by  navigators ;  and 
one  is  said  to  exist  in  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Inhabitants.— The  next  tc^ic  which  occurs 
is  the  ancient  population ;  h\h  our  knowledge 
of  the  Amifrican  languages  is  still  so  imperfect, 
that  the  subject  is  involved  in  great  doubts. — 
None  of  the  native  nations  of  America  displays 
the  smallest  trace  of  the  oblique  eyes,  and  other 
i*emarkable  features  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
eastern  Asia  are  distinguished.  Far  from  this, 
Pallas,  I^sseps,  Tooke,  and  other  skilful  en- 
quirers, have  pronounced  that  the  Techucks  and 
Koriacks  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  America, 
us  they  have  not  one  Asiatic  lineament. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  time,  neither  in  North 
nor  South  America,  have  the  languages  been 
compared,  analysed,  and  classed,  ah  lias  been 
done  with  regard  to  the  nu  i.roi.s  tribes  subject 
to  Rus"'-  and  China.  Hence,  instead  of  solid 
knowledge,  we  are  overwhelmed  >vith  jjctty 
distinctions,  and  names  without  ideas.  Upoii 
one  point  only  do  investigators  seem  to  bo 
agreed,  that  the  friendly  and  helpless  people  in 
tne  furthest  north,  called  Iskimos  by  the  Cer- 
man  settlers,  and  in  the  French  mode  of  spel- 
ling Esquimaux,  are  the  same  race  with  the 
Samoieds  of  Asia,  and  Laplanders  uf  Europe. 
These,  with  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  Dr. 
Forster  chases  to  consider  as  strangers  who  have 
settled  in  America. 

The  curious  question  concerning  the  popula- 
tion of  America  can  only  be  duly  examined 
after  the  various  dialects  have  been  compared 
with  those  of  Africa ;  for  to  those  of  Europe,  or 
Asia,  they  certainly  bear  no  resemblance.  To 
trace  the  population  from  the  north  of  Asia,  not 
to  mention  the  positive  contradiction  of  facts, 
would  be  an  unnecessary  restriction  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  progeny  of  so  cold  a  latitude  is  ever 
found  rare,  feeble,  and  unenterprising;  while  if 
we  consider  the  proximity  of  Africa,  and  the 
many  copper  coloured  nations  which  are  there 
to  be  found,  there  will  be  little  reason  to  hesi- 
tate concerning  the  progress  of  the  Africans  to 
Americans,  as  well  as  to  New  Holland.  This 
resource  alone  remains ;  for  it  has  already  been 
seen  that  the  language  of  the  Malays,  who  ex- 
tended themselves  so  far  to  the  east  of  Asia,  has 
no  connection  with  that  of  the  Americans. — 
Amidst  the  wonderous  dream^of  antiquaries  it 
is  surprising  that  none  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  descend- 
ants  of  the  Carthagenians,  who  fled  to  the  Hes- 
perides  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke, 
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1  HE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AIMERICA. 


NATURAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


DrvisiDN's.  nnUE    territories  of  the  United 
States  are  classed  under  three 
grand  divisions,  the  nortliern,  the  middle,  and 
tlie  southetn. 

The  Northern  States  are  Vermont,  New 
ITunipshire,  IVfassachiisetts,  Connecticut,  and 
the  small  province  of  Rliode  Island.  The  dis- 
trict of  Main  in  this  quarter  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince  of  Massachusetts  IJay;  and  its  eastern 
boundary,  according  to  Morse,  extends  to  a  ri- 
ver called  St.  Croix,  long.  67  deg.  west  from 
London  :  while  on  the  north  what  is  called  Al- 
bany ridge,  which  seems  an  elongation  of  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  divides  it  from  the  Bri- 
tish possessions;  but  these  boundaries  were 
contested  by  the  British  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia. 
These  northern  states  have  been  known,  since 
the  year  1614,  by  the  special  appellation  of 
Nr.AV  P]n(;i,and,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  subdivisions,  th<R 
five  provinces  being  only  of  similar  extent  with 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia. 

The  jMiddle  States  are  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana  territory. 

The  Southern  States  are  Maryland,  A'irginia, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tcnnassee,  and  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory. 

These  provinces  are  subdivided  into  counties, 
an  enumeration  of  which  rather  belong*  to  to- 
pography. 

Boi  NDAiUKS. — The  eastern  boundary  is  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  western  the  great  river 
iSIississippi,  which  is  considered  as  a  limit  of 
Spanish  America.  On  the  north  an  ideal  line, 
pervading  the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  is  conti- 
nued along  the  river  St.  Tiawrence  to  lat.  ^5 
deg.  not  far  to  the  south  of  Montreal ;  when  it 
passes  due  east,  and  follows  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains north-east,  and  afterwards  diverges  south- 
east to  the  river  St.  Croix,  which  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Fundi.  On  the  south  a  line,  merely  ar- 
bitrary, about  lat.  31  deg.  divides  the  United 


States  frprp  the  Spanish  dontlinions  of  ^Vest  anlH 
East  Florida. 

Extent. — Tlie  greatest  extent  of  the  united 
territory  is  from  east  to  west,  in  the  northern 
part,  wliere  it  exceeds  1300  British  miles ;  and 
the  line  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  nearly 
corresponds;  but  the  breadth,  from  the  Cana- 
dian lakes  to  the  southern  limit,  is  about  1000 
British  miles.  The  square  acres  have  been 
computed  at  640  millions;  and  those  covered 
with  water  being  supposed  51  millions,  ^here 
will  remain  589  millions  of  acres. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  the  United  tern- 
tories,  as  already  mentioned,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  the 
contrary.  The  wind  from  the  north-east  is  vio- 
lentl}'  cold,  as  it  passes  a  wide  expanse  of  the 
frozen  continent.  In  the  plains  on  the  east  of 
the  Apalachian  chain  the  summer  heats  are  im- 
moderate ;  and  in  some  places  even  ice  will  not 
preserve  poultry  or  fish  from  putrefaction.  To- 
wards the  mountains  the  climate  is  salutary  even 
in  the  southern  states,  as  is  evinced  by  the  bloom 
of  the  damsels  in  the  back  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  northern  states  the  winter  is  longer 
and  more  severe  than  in  England,  but  the  sum- 
mer heat  more  intense.  A  north-east  whid 
commonly  attends  rain,  while  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains  a  south-west  has 
that  effect.  In  Georgia  the  winter  is  very  mild, 
snow  being  seldom  seen,  and  the  east  wind  is 
there  the  warmest. 

This  excessive  heat  of  the  plains  must  be  re- 
garded  as  one  cause  of  that  fatal  pestilential 
malady  called  the  yellow  fever,  which  first  ap- 
peared at  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  has  since 
too  frequently  repeated  its  ravages  in  various 
cities  of  the  commonwealth.  Several  medical 
men  have  treated  this  subject  with  considerable 
care  and  ability,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  exa- 
mined whether  any  similar  disease  was  before 
known  on  the  continent,  and  what  method  of 
cure  was  practised.  Alzate,  in  his  fugitive  re- 
marks on  the  natural  history  of  Mexico,  has 
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mentioned  an  epidemical  distemper,  called  in 
the  Mexican  language  matlazahualt ;  but  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Carthagena,  and  other  places;  known 
by  the  name  of  the  black  vomit,  which  is  the 
chief  scourge  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  In 
1736  and  1787  it  swept  away  above  one  third 
^of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital ;  and  in  1761 
*  and  1762  it  almost  depopulated  the  kingdom. 
Alzate  thinks  that^this  disorder  proc^lids  from 
the  bile  mixing  with  the  blood,  th6  patitnt  often 
bleeding  at  the  iaose  and  moiith  ;  and  a  relapse 
is  extremely  dangerous.  He  dissuades  purga- 
tives and  bleeding,  a^  when  used  for  other  dis- 
orders they  superinduce  the  matldzahimlt,  whicK 
in  Mexico  always  liegun  among  the  Indians, 
and  was  chiefly  confined  to  them.  May  not 
this  disorder  be  as  much  allied  with  the  yellow 
fever  as  the  black  and  yellow  jaundice  ?  The 
Spanish  physicians  might  at  any  rate  be  con- 
sulted, as  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
the  American  maladies;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  hint  may  not  be  unsubservient  to  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity. 

Seasons. — The  seasons  in  the  United  States 
generally  correspond  with  those  in  Euroi)e,  but 
not  with  the  equality  to  be  expected  on  a  con- 
tinent ;  as,  even  during  the  summer  heats,  single 
days  will  occur  which  require  the  warmth  of  a 
fire.  The  latitude  of  Labrador  corresponds 
with  that  of  Stockholm,  and  that  of  Canada 
with  France,  btit  what  a  wide  difterence  in  the 
temperature !  Even  the  estuary  of  the  Dela- 
ware is  generally  frozen  for  six  weeks  every 
winter.  Nor  does  the  western  coast  of  North 
America  seem  warmer  than  the  eastern.  The 
numerous  forests,  and  wide  expanses  of  fresh 
water,  perhaps  contribute  to  this  conip(u*ative 
coldness  of  tlie  climate,  which  may  gradually 
yield  to  the  progress  of  population  and  industry. 
Face  op  thk  Counthy. — The  face  of  these 
extensive  territories  is  not  so  mimitely  diversi- 
fied as  might  have  been  expected,  the  features 
of  jiature  being  ht-re  on  a  larger  and  more  uni- 
form scale  than  in  Europe.  Nor  are  there  any 
scones  of  clussiciil  or  historical  reminiscence, 
wlii<'h  transport  the  mind  to  remote  centuries, 
and  impart  a  crowd  of  relative  idccis.  The 
abundance  of  timber,  and  the  diversity  of  the 
foliage,  contribute  greatly  to  enrich  the  land- 
sctq)e ;  but  it  is  here  reputed  a  weed,  and  the 
planter  seldom  spares  trees  near  his  habitation, 
as  the  roots  having  no  great  room  to  spread  or 
penetrate,  they  would  be  dangerous  during  a 


violent  wind.  •  -What  a  beautiful  country,  not 
disgraced  by  a  single  tree,'  is  an  idea  purely 
American.  The  landscape  is  less  ennobled  by 
lofty  mountains  than  by  rivers  of  great  magni- 
tude ;  and  is  frequentlj'^  injured  by  the  barren 
aspect  of  large  fields,  which  have  been  exhaust- 
ed by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  which  scarcely 
produce  a  weed  or  a  pile  of  grass.  The  north- 
ern provinces  caUed  New  England  are  generally 
hilly,  as  they  approaoh  tiie  skirts  of  the  Apala- 
diian  chain,  which  has,  by  no  unfit  similitude, 
been  called  the  Jipine  of  the  United  territory. 
The  vales  in  these  northern  regions  are  thickly 
clothed  with  wood,  and  often  pervaded  by  con- 
siderable rivers;  and  many  romantic  cascades 
are  formed  by  rivulets  falling  from  the  rocks, 
while  towards  the  shore  the  land  is  level  and 
sandy.  In  Virginia,  a  central  state,  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  other  ridges  of  the  Apalachian, 
add  great  charms  and  variety  to  the  prospect; 
which  is  further  enlivened  by  many  beautiful 
plants  and  birds,  particularly  the  humming  bird, 
sucking  the  honey  of  various  flowers,  and  ra- 
pidly glancing  in  the  sun  its  indescribable  hues 
of  green,  purple,  and  gold.  Here  a  plain  firom 
150  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  reaching  from  the 
motmtains  to  the  sea,  is  studded  with  the  villas 
of  rich  proprietors,  the  ancient  hospitable  coun- 
tiy  gentlemen  of  the  United  States.  Similar 
levels  appear  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. — 
Beyond  the  Apalachian  ridges  extends  another 
rich  plain  of  amazing  size,  pervaded  by  the 
muddy  waves  of  the  Mississippi,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  table  land,  but  on  nearly  the 
same  level  Avith  the  eastern  plain.  In  Kentucky 
the  surface  is  agreeably  waved  with  gentle 
swells,  reposing  on  a  vast  bed  of  limestone ;  and 
a  track  of  about  twenty  miles  along  the  Ohio 
is  broken  into  small  hills  and  narrow  vales. 

Son-. — The  soil,  though  of  various  descrip- 
tions, is  generally  fertile,  often,  on  the  east  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  a  rich  brown  loamy  earth, 
sometimes  u  yellowish  clay,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  sandy  towards  the  sea.  Sometimes 
there  are  considerable  marshes,  and  what  are 
called  salt  meadows,  and  spots  called  barrens, 
which,  even  in  the  original  forests,  are  found  to 
be  hare  of  trees  for  a  considerable  space.  On 
the  west  of  the  Apalachian  chain  the  soil  is  also 
generally  excellent;  and  in  Kentucky  some 
spots  aie  deemed  too  rich  for  wheat,  but  the 
product  may  amount  to  sixty  bushels  an  acre : 
and  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  there  is 
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commonly  a  bed  of  limestone.  The  vales  in 
the  northern  states  are  also  very  productive. 

Agriculture. — In  agriculture  the  Ameri- 
cans are  well  skilled,  and  are  eager  to  adopt  the 
advantages  of  English  experience.  The  late 
great  president  Washington  was  himself  an  ex- 
cellent farmer ;  and  it  is  computed  that  at  least 
three  parts  in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  are  employed  in  agriculture.— 
This  free  and  vigorous  yeomanry  may  well  be 
regarded  as  the  chie*"  glory  of  any  state ;  and 
commerce  will  import  sufficient  opulence  to 
enable  them  to  promote  every  possible  im- 
provement. Agriculture  particularly  flourishes 
m  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  The  prac- 
tice of  land-jobbing,  and  other  tendencies  to 
monopoly,  ought  carefully  to  be  repressed: 
such,  however,  is  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
that  the  states  are  enabled,  almost  yearly,  to 
increase  the  exportation  of  grain  and  flour.  In 
1786  Pennsylvania  exported  150,000  barrels  of 
flour ;  in  1789  no  less  than  369,618  barrels. — 
Among  the  numerous  products  are  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buck  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  maize, 
the  last  a  native  grain.  In  Virginia  some  rice 
is  cultivated,  and  is  found  to  succeed  well  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  German  spelt,  a 
valuable  product,  is  also  sown  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and  in  several  provinces  hemp  and  flax  are  con- 
siderable objects  of  agriculture.  The  culture 
of  turnips,  and  some  other  vegetables  common 
on  English  farms,  seems  as  yet  to  draw  little 
attention;  but  many  cultivated  j^rasses  are  sown, 
and  in  Virginia  there  are  lucern,  cinquefoil, 
burnet,  red,  white,  and  yellow  clover,  kc.  That 
invaluable  plant  the  potatoe  is  a  native  of  the 
country ;  and  there  is  a  sort  called  groundnuts, 
which  some  particularly  relish.  There  are  se- 
veral kinds  of  melons  and  cucunilwrs.  Hops  are 
also  cultivated  :  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  tobacco,  a  well  known  ])roduct  of  Virginia, 
which  opulent  province  bears  a  considerable  re- 
semblance in  culture  and  manners  to  our  AVest 
Indian  settlements.  Orchards  are  favoiu'ito  ob- 
jects ;  and  cyder  is  a  common  beverage  in  the 
northern  and  middle  states.  The  excellent  New- 
town apple  grows  near  New  York.  Peaches 
are  greatly  cultivated  in  Virginia,  where  the 
peacli  brandy  is  noted ;  and  there  are  also  ex- 
cellent apricots  and  nectarines. 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  of  the  United 
States  have  already  been  described  in  the  brief 
general  view  of  North  America ;  but  a  few  may 


be  here  mentioned  of  a  more  confined  course, 
and  more  particularly  belonging  to  the  United 
territory.  That  great  western  boundary  the 
Mississippi,  besides  the  celebrated  Ohio,  per- 
vading the  centre  of  the  United  territory  from 
east  to  west,  receives  many  other  considerable 
streams,  among  which  is  the  Illinoa,  or  in  the 
French  mode  Illinois,  which  waters  extensive 
and  fertile  meadows.  More  northern  streams, 
flowinl;  into  the  Mississippi,  are  the  Uisconsin, 
the  ChipaWay,  and  the  river  St.  Croix.  The 
noble  stream  of  the  OJiio  receives  from  the 
))iorth  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  the 
Wabash  :  from  the  south  the  Great  Kennaway, 
the  Kentucky,  the  Green  Iliver,  and  above  all 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennassee ;  while  the 
coimtry  on  the  west  of  Georgia  is  watered  by 
several  streams  which  join  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Among  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow,  on 
the  east,  into  the  Atlantic,  may  be  mentioned 
the  limitary  stream  of  St.  Croix,  the  Penabscot, 
the  Kennebec,  the  Saco,  the  Merimac,  the  Con- 
necticut, a  long  and  distinguished  stream,  which 
gives  name  to  the  province,  but  which  yields  in» 
length  and  grandeur  to  the  Hudvson  river,  which 
rising  from  several  lakes  in  the  northern  parts 
of  New  York,  flows  into  the  ocean  near  the 
flourishing  city  of  that  name.  The  river  Dela- 
ware, which  washes  Philadelphia,  being  joined 
by  numerous  streams,  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  width  than  the  length  of  its  course.  The 
Susquehanna  is  distinguished  by  both  these  at- 
tributes, and  after  a  long  and  circuitous  progress 
forms  the  chief  contributary  stream  to  the  bay 
of  Chesapeake ;  which  also  receives  the  Paton\aK 
and  the  Fluvanna,  or  James  River.  The  PatOn 
mak  is  not  only  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  the 
new  capital,  but  for  its  irruption  through  the 
Rlue  Hidge  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  being 
first  joined  by  the  Shenandoa,  a  considerable  ri- 
ver from  the  south.  The  range,  however,  con- 
sists of  broken  rocks,  and  the  scene  yields  greatly 
in  sublimity  to  the  passage  of  tlie  Lauricocha  or 
false  Maranon,  through  the  Andes,  worn  into 

f)erpendicular  walls  of  stupendous  height  and 
ength.  Further  to  the  south  the  chief  rivers 
flow  west  into  the  Ohio.  But  the  Black  water 
and  Staunton  join  the  Roanok  inlet :  and  Pam- 
lico Sound  receives  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
That  of  Cape  Fear,  the  Pedee,  the  Santee,  the 
Savannah,  and  the  Altamaha  of  Georgia,  close 
the  list  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Lakes. — Besides  the  great  lakes  which  form 
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the  northern  boundary,  and  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  general  description  of 
North  America,  there  are  some  considerable 
lakes  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  terri- 
tory. Those  on  the  west  have  been  little  ex- 
plored. The  small  lakes  called  Cedar,  Little 
Winnipeg,  and  Leech,  supply  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi^  On  the  east  the  most  impor- 
tant lake  is  that  of  Chaniplain,  rather  resembling 
a  \vide  river,  which  flows  into  that  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  supplies  an  easy  communication  with 
Canada.  The  Champlain  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont, 
being  in  length  about  75  geographical  miles, 
while  the  breadth  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five ; 
and  it  terminates  in  the  broad  river  called 
Chambly  or  Richlieu,  which  falls  within  the 
the  limits  of  Canada.  Lake  George,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Champlain,  approaches 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Hudson  river,  so  that 
a  canal  might  be  opened  at  no  great  expence. 
Besides  many  small  lakes  south-west  of  the 
Champlain,  there  are  several  other  lakes  in  the 
same  direction,  and  also  in  the  province  of  New 
York,  as  the  Oneida,  the  Cayuga,  and  Sennaka. 

Mountains. — The  chief  mountains  have 
been  likewise  described  in  the  general  view  of 
North  America.  The  White  and  Green  Moun- 
tains in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  Land's 
Height,  which  bounds  the  district  of  Main,  may 
be  regarded  as  elongations  of  the  Apalachian 
chain,  to  which  also  belong  the  Savage  and 
Bald  Mountains,  and  the  Allegany,  so  called 
from  another  name  of  the  river  Ohio,  (some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  Apalachian,)  with 
,  ipany  o|Jier  local  denominations,  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains being  the  most  general  term  for  the  exte- 
rior rid'^e  towards  the  ocean. 

FoRi'.sTS. — Aboriginal  forests  are  so  numerous 
throughout  the  United  territory,  that  none  seem 
to  be  particularly  distinguished.  There  does  not 
appear  to  exist,  on  the  whole  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, any  of  those  sandy  deserts  which  are  so  re- 
markable in  Asia  and  Afric.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  exuberance  of  water  even  in  the 
most  torrid  regions ;  which  might  be  added  as 
a  proof  that  the  theory  that  this  continent  has 
more  recently  emerged.  Even  the  volcanoes 
in  South  America  often  pour  down  torrents  of 
water  and  mud,  and  no  where  occur  the  sandy 
ruins  of  plains,  after  the  fertile  soil  has  been  to- 
tally lost,  or  the  rocky  skeletons  of  ancient 
mountains.    Tlie  large  tract  in  tlie  eastern  part 
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of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  called  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  occupies  about  150,000  acres;  but 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  trees,  juniper  and 
cypress  on  the  inore  moist  parts,  and  on  the 
drier  white  and  red  oaks,  and  a  variety  of  pines. 
These  trees  attain  a  prodigious  size  ;  and  among 
them  there  is  often  thick  brushwood,  so  as  to 
tender  the  swamp  impervious,  while  other  fo- 
rests  in  North  America  are  commonly  free  from 
underwood.  Cane  reeds,  and  tall  rich  grass, 
soon  fatten  the  cattle  of  the  vicinity,  whicTi  are 
taught  to  return  to  the  farms  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. In  this  swampy  forest  bears,  wolves, 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals  abound ;  and  sto- 
ries are  told  of  children  having  been  lost,  who 
have  been  seen,  after  many  years,  in  a  wild 
state  of  nature.  Some  parts  are  so  dry  as  to 
bear  a  horse,  while  some  are  overflowed,  and 
others  so  miry  that  a  man  would  sink  up  to  the 
neck.  A  canal  has  been  led  through  it ;  and 
even  in  the  dry  parts  water  of  the  colour  of 
brandy,  as  is  supposed  from  the  roots  of  the  ju- 
nipers,  gushed  in  at  the  depth  of  three  feet.  In 
the  northern  part  the  timber  supplies  an  article 
of  trade,  white  in  the  southern  rice  is  found  to 
prosper;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  none  of 
these  diseases  are  known  which  haunt  other 
marshy  situations. 

Swamps.— Greorgia  presents  a  singular  marsh, 
or  in  the  wet  season  a  lake,  called  Lkansanoko, 
by  others  O  •'quafenoga,  in  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  province.  This  marshy  lake  is 
about  300  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
several  large  and  fertile  isles,  one  of  which  is  re- 
presented oy  the  Creek  Indians  as  a  kind  of 
paradise,  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race,  whose 
women  are  incomparably  beautiful,  and  are 
called  by  them  daughters  of  the  sun.  These 
islanders  are  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  an  an- 
cient tribe,  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Creeks. 
Such  events  may  not  have  been  uncommon 
among  savage  tribes ;  and  the  more  industrious 
people  who  erected  the  noted  forts  may  have 
been  passing,  like  the  Mexicans,  to  a  eomi>ara- 
tive  state  ot  civilization,  when  an  unhappy  de- 
feat, by  more  savage  tribes,  extinguished  their 
name  and  power.  That  the  natives  have  no 
memory  of  such  transactions  is  not  matter  of 
wonder,  for  their  traditions  can  scarcely  exceed 
a  century  or  two  at  the  utmost. 

Botany. — A  country  that  experiences  on 
the  one  frontier  the  severity  of  tlie  Canadian 
winters,  and  on  the  other  basks  in  the  full  ra- 
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cUance  of  the  West  Indian  summers,  may  na- 
turally be  expected  to  contain  no  small  variety 
of  native  plants.  So  numerous  and  important 
indeed  are  they,  as  to  render  it  impossible  in  a 
work  not  devoted  particularly  to  the  subject  to 
notice  them  as  they  deserve ;  we  must  therefore 
be  contented  with  the  selection  of  such  alone  as, 
from  their  utility  and  beauty,  have  the  strong- 
est claim  to  our  attention. 

The  botany  of  these  states,  including  the 
Floridas,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  whole  region 
extending  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
ocean,  and  southward  from  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence with  its  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  may 
be  divided  into  those  vegetables  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  country,  and  those  that  oc- 
cupy only  particular  parts. 

The  most  generally  diffused  species  among 
the  timber   trees  are  the  willow-leaved  oak 
growing   in   the   swamps  ;   the  chesnut  oak, 
which  in  the  southern  states  attains  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  is  almost  as  valuable  for  its 
sweet  farinaceous  acorns  as  for  its  wood;  the 
white  oak;  the  red  and  the  black.    Next  to 
these  in  rank  are  two  kinds  of  walnut,  the 
black,  and  the  white  or  hiccory,  esteemed  for 
its  oily  nuts.    The  chesnut  and  beech  of  Eu- 
rope are  also  found  abundantly  in  the  American 
forests.      The  tulip  tree  and  sassafras  laurel, 
more  impatient  of  cold  than  the  preceding,  ap- 
pear as  shrubs  on  the  Canadian  borders,  rise  into 
trees  in  the  midland  states,  and  on  the  warm 
banks  of  the  Altamaha  attain  the  full  perfection 
of  stateliness  and  beauty.    The  sugar  maple,  on 
the  contrary,  is  seen  only  on  the  northern  sides 
of  the  hills  in  the  southern  states,  and  increases 
both  in  size  and  frequency  in  the  more  bracing 
climate  of  the  New  England  provinces.    The 
sweet  gum  tree,  the  iron  wood,  the  nettle  tree, 
the  American  elm,  the  black  poplar,  and  the 
taccamahacca,   appear   in    evei*y   state  of  the 
Union  wherever  the  soil  is  suitable,  without 
being  much  aftected  by  variety  of  climate. — 
The  light  sandy  tracts,  both  wet  and  dry,  are 
principally  inhabited  by  the  important  and  use- 
ful family  of  pines :  of  these  the  chief  species 
are  the  Pennsylvanian  fir,  the  common  and  the 
hemlock  spruce  fir ;  the  black,  the  white,  and 
the  AV^eymouth  pine ;  and  the  larch :   neai'ly 
allied  to  which  are  the  arbor  vitas,  and  the  ju- 
niperus  virginiana,  the  red  cedar  of  America. 
The  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  dispersed 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  among  a  mul- 


titude of  others,  consist  of  the  following ;  the 
fringe  tree,  the  red  maple,  the  sumach  and  poi- 
son oak,  the  red  mulberry,  the  persimmon 
pk'm,  and  robinia  pseudacacia,  and  the  triple- 
thoined  acacia. 

Such  of  the  common  herbaceous  plants  and 
low  shrubs  as  are  best  known  to  the  generality 
of  readers  from  their  introduction  into  the  gar- 
dens of  Great  Britain  are  the  collinsonia,  used 
by  the  Indians  against  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake, several  gay  species  of  phlox,  the  thorn- 
apple,  the  Pennsylvaraan  lily  and  golden  mar-  * 
tagon,  the  biennial  Oenothera,  with  many  species  * 
of  aster,  monarda,  and  rudbeckia. 

The  mountainous  ridges  are  not  sufficiently 
high  to  be  rich  in  alpine  plants ;  their  climate, 
however,  is  sensibly  cooler  than  that  of  the 
plains,  on  which  account  those  .pf  the  south  are 
inhabited  by  the  vegetables  of  Pennsylvaoia 
and  the  northern  states,  while  the  higlilands  of 
these  abound  in  the  plants  of  Canada. 

But  the  glories  of  tht  American  flora  are 
principally  confined  to  Virginia  and  the  south- 
ern states ;  it  is  here  that  the  unfading  verdure 
of  the  wide  savannas,  the  solemn  magnificence 
of  the  primeval  forests,  and  the  wild  exuberance 
of  the  steaming  swamps,  offer  to  the  astonished 
admiration  of  the  botanist  every  thing  that  by 
colour,  by  fragrance,  and  by  form,  can  dieligkt  - 
the  senses  and  fix  the  attention. 

Among  the  vegetables  that  inhabit  the  low 
shores  of  the  Floridas,  Geoiigia,  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, may  be  distinguished  the  mangrove  tree, 
the  only  shrubby  plant  that  can  flourish  in  salt 
water,  the  fragrant  and  snowy-flowered  pancra- 
tium of  Carouna,  and  the  splendid  lobelia  car- 
dinalis. 

The  low  ridges  of  calcareovw  soil  running  pa- 
rallel with  the  rivers,  and  rising  from  the  le^  el 
savannas  into  extensive  lawns  and  swelling  hills, 
are  generally  covered  with  open  or  entangled 
woods,  except  where  they  have  been  converted 
into  tillage  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants^ 
In  these  rich  tracts  grow  the  lofty  palmetto, 
the  evergreen  oak,  the  sweet  bay,  the  benzoe 
laurel,  the  common  laurel,  the  wide  shading 
broom  pine,  and  the  red  cedar.  The  strait  sil- 
very columns  of  the  papaw  fig,  rising  to  the 
height  of  tvventy  feet,  and  crowned  by  a  canopy 
of  broad  sinuited  leaves,  form  a.  striking  feature 
in  this  delicious  scenery  ;  while  the  golden  fruit 
and  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  orange,  nere  realize 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  groves  of  the  Hest 
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perides.  Superior,  however,  to  all  these  is  the 
towering  magnificence  of  the  great  magnolia : 
in  this  rich  marley  soil  it  rises  above  a  hundred 
feet,  with  a  perfectly  erect  trunk,  supporting  a 
shady  conical  head  of  dark  green  foliage :  from 
the  centre  of  the  coronets  of  leaves  that  termi- 
nate the  branches  expands  a  large  rose-shaped 
blossom  of  pure  white,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
crimson  one,  containing  the  seeds  of  a  beautiful 
coral  red  colour,  and  these  fallin'r  from  their 
cells  remain  for  several  days  suspended  from 
ithc  seed-vessel  by  a  silky  thread,  six  inches  or 
tnore  in  length,  so  that  whether  in  this  state  or 
in  blossom  it  is  second  to  none  for  grandeur  and 
beauty.  '**^'.^^ 

The  level  plains  %y  flie  sides  of  rivers,  and 
therefore  generally  in  a  flooded  state  during  the 
whole  rainy  seai|on,  are  called  savannas.    The 
trees  that  grdW  upon  them  are  of  the  aquatic 
kind,  such  as  magnolia  glauca,  or  beaver  tree, 
American  olive,  and  gordonia  lausianthus,  sil- 
vered over  with  fragrant  blossoms:  these  are 
generally  either  single,  or  grouped  together  into 
small  open  groves,  while  the  larger  part  of  the 
meadow  is  overgrown  with  long  succulent  her- 
bage, intermixed  with  shrubs  and  plants ;  the 
candleberry  myrtle,  with  numerous  species  of 
azaleas,   kahnias,  andromedas,  and  rhododen- 
drons, arranged  by  the  hand  of  nature  into 
thickets,  and  shrubberies  entwined  and  over- 
arched by  th«  crimson  granadilla,  or  the  fantas- 
tic clitoria,  here  display  their  inimita^e  beauties 
in  full  luxuriance.    The  sides  of  the  pcwls  and 
the  shallow  plashes  are  adorned  by  the  brijLfht 
cairulean  flowers  of  the  ixia,  the  golden  blossoms 
of  the  canna  lutea,  and  the  rosy  tufts  of  the  hy- 
ilrangia,  while  the  edges  of  the  groves,  and  the 
dubious  boundariei  ot  the  savannas,  rising  im- 
perceptibly towards  the  forests,  are  fringed  by 
innumerable  gay  varieties  of  the  phlox,  by  the 
shrinking  sensitive  plant,  the  irritable  dionaea, 
the  glowing  amaryllis  atamasco,  and  the  impe- 
netrable rajiks  of  the  royal  palmetto. 

The  swamps  are  at  all  times,  even  in  the 
height  of  sunnner,  for  tliie  most  part  imder  wa- 
ter, and  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  the  crowded  stems  of  the  cane,  the 
light  foliage  of  the  tupelo  tree,  the  taccamahacea, 
the  fringe  tree,  and  the  white  cedar ;  this  last  is 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  all  Ame- 
rica :  four  or  five  enormous  buttresses  or  rude 
pillars  rise  from  the  ground,  and  unite  in  a  kind 


from  this  centre  there  springs  a  strait  column 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  without  a  branch : 
it  then  divides  into  a  flat  umbrella-shaped  top,, 
covered  with  finely  divided  leaves  of  the  most- 
delicate  green.  This  platform  is  the  secure 
abode  of  the  eagle  and  the  crane ;  and  the  oily 
seeds  contained  in  its  cones  are  the  favourite^ 
repast  of  the  ]>arro<iuets  that  are  constantly 
fluttering  around. 

Hundreds  more  of  interesting  plants  yet  re- 
main, and  we  might  go  on  to  describe  with  un- 
abated pleasure  the  profusion  of  various  coloured 
lupines  and  dwarf  palmettos,  that  relieve  the 
dusky  hue  of  the  pine  forests  in  which  they 
live ;  the  wild  vines,  the  gourds,  the  bignonias» 
and  other  climbers  that  display  to  the  sun  their 
fruits  and  glowing  blossoms  above  the  summits 
of  the  tallest  trees ;  we  might  describe  the  tent- 
like shade  of  the  plantanus,  the  regal  splendour 
of  the  crimson-flowered  horse-chesnut,  and  the 
luunbler,  less  obtrusive,  yet  not  less  exquisite- 
beauties  of  the  meadia,  the  spigelia,  and  gaura, 
but  these  our  limits  will  not  admit ;  it  is  enough 
for  the  present  purpose  to  have  sketched  some^ 
of  the  characteristic  features  in  the  botany  of  a 
country,  the  most  accessible  of  all  the  warmer 
climates  to  the  investigation  of  European  sciience. 
Zoology. — The  domestic  zoology  of  the 
United  States  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  parent  country,  with  some  few  shades  of 
(lifft'rencc  in  size   and  colour.      Among  the 
larger  wild  animals  may  be  mentioned  the  bi- 
son, large  he  !*s  of  which  used  to  be  seen  near 
the  Mississippi,  and  they  were  once  very  nu- 
inerous  in  the  Avestern  paits  of  Virginia  and 
P"nnsylvania.    The  musk  bull  and  cow  only 
appear  in  the  more  western  regions,  beyond  the 
Mississippi.    Among  the  animals  now  lost  are 
classed  the  mammoth,  whose  enormous  bones 
are  particularly  found  near  the  salt  springs  upon 
the  Ohio;  and  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  are 
said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  Long  Island  :  but 
the  labours  of  a  late  French  naturalist  have 
evinced  that  such  remains  often  belong  to  ani- 
mals long  since  e\tirpated,  and  of  which  he  has 
traced  more  than  twenty  kinds.    The  mammoth 
of  America,  though  armed  with  tusks  of  ivory, 
has  been  sujjposed  to  be  even  five  or  six  times 
larger  than  the  ele])hant ;   but  the  bones  are 
probably  the  same  with  those  of  the  supposed 
elephant  found  in  Siberia.     The  moose  deer  are 
become  extremely  rare,  and  will  probably  in  no 
of  arch  at  the  height  of  about  seven  feet,  and  i  long  time  be  utterly  extirpated,  as  the  wolf  and 
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boar  have  been  in  Britarin.  The  black  moose 
deer  are  said  to  liave  been  sometimes  twelve 
feet  in  height,  while  the  species  called  the  grey 
seldom  exceed  rlie  lieight  of  a  horse.  Both 
have  large  palniated  horns,  weighing  thirty  or 
forty  pounds.  Mr,  Pennant  mentions  a  pair 
that  iveighcd  fifty-six  pounds,  the  length  being 
thirty-two  inches.  Tlic  moose  deer  is  only  a 
large  species  of  the  elk,  and  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  while  the 
rein  deer  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  Bri- 
tish America.  The  American  stag  rather  ex- 
ceeds the  European  in  size,  and  is  seen  in  great 
numbers  feeding  in  the  rich  savannas  ot  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  where  there  are  also 
herds  of  that  kind  called  the  Virginian  deer. 

In  the  northern  states  are  two  kinds  of  bears, 
both  black  ;  but  that  carnivorous  animal  called 
the  ranging  bear  is  found  in  all  tlie  states,  as  i.s 
the  wolf.     Several  kinds  of  foxes  are  also  seen  : 
and  the  Avolverine  seems  a  kind  cf  bear.     The 
animal  most  dreaded  is  the  catamount,  or  cat  of 
the  mountains,  found  in  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
jmma  of  Pennant,  which  he  says  is  sometimes 
in  North  America  called  the  panther.      One 
killed  in  New  Hampshire  was  six  feet  in  length, 
and  the  tail  three ;  but  the  length  of  the  leg  did 
not  exceed  twelve  inches.    The  cougar  is  about 
five  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  southern  states  is 
called  the  tiger :  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ferocious  animals  of  the  new  continent  are  to- 
tally different  from  those  of  the  old,  there  being 
neither  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  nor  panthers,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  America.     A  German  mis- 
sionary, who  resided  twenty-two  years  in  Para- 
guay,  describes  the  tiger  of  that  country  as 
marked  with  black  spots,  sometimes  on  a  whit- 
ish, sometimes  on  a  yellowish  groimd ;  and  says 
that  as  the  lions  of  Africa  far  exceed  those  of 
Paraguay,  so  the  African  tigers  greatly  yield  in 
8176  to  the  ^Vmerican ;  which  may  be  just,  as 
the  royal  tiger  seems  peculiar  to  Asia.     But  he 
adds  that  he  has  seen  the  skin  of  a  tiger  three 
ells  and  two  inches  in  length,  or  equal  to  that 
of  a  large  ox.     This  animal  easily  carries  off  a 
horse  or  an  ox  ;  and  seems  to  exceed  in  size  any 
American  beast  of  prey  admitted  in  the  system 
of  Buffon,  ^^'hose  fondness  for  theories  is  often 
to  be  lamented ;  and  his  Jaguar,  or  American 
tiger,  seems  only  a  diminutive  species. 

The  lynx,  the  ocelot,  and  the  margay,  are 
smaller  bea.sts  of  prey,  of  the  cat  kind.    These 


and  many  other  animals  supply  fur."?.  The  bea- 
ver is  well  known  from  the  fur,  and  the  singular 
formation  of  his  cabin,  built  in  ponds  for  the 
sake  ot  security ;  but  he  seems  to  feed  on  the 
twigs  of  trees,  and  not  on  fish,  as  commonly 
supposed.  This  industrious  animal  is  found  in 
all  the  states,  and  is  somewhat  imitated  by  the ' 
musk  rat,  which  likewise  builds  his  hut  in  shal- 
low streams.  Some  kinds  of  monkies  are  said 
to  be  found  in  the  southern  states.  The  morse 
or  sea  cow,  and  the  seal,  used  to  frequent  the 
northern  shores ;  and  the  manati,  common  in 
South  x^merica,  is  said  sometimes  to  appear  on 
the  southern  coasts:  this  animal,  which  has  fore 
feet  like  hands,  and  a  tail  like  a  fish,  while  the 
breasts  of  tlie  female  resemble  those  of  a  woman, 
seems  to  be  the  mermaid  of  fable. 

j^mong  the  birds  there  are  many  kinds  of 
eagles,  vultures,  owls ,  and  numerous  sorts  cal- 
led by  European  names,  though  generally  dif- 
ferent in  the  eye  of  the  naturalist.  The  bird 
called  a  turkey  is  peculiar  to  America,  and 
aboimds  in  tlie  north.  They  were  brought 
from  Mexico  to  Spain,  and  from  Spain  to  Eng- 
land about  152 » ;  the  African  poultry,  or  me' 
Icagrides,  of  more  ancient  authors,  being  Guinea 
fowls.  There  are  also  birds  which  resemble  the 
partridge,  ptarmigan,  and  quail,  of  Europe.— 
Virginia  abounds  with  beautiful  birds,  among 
which  is  the  humming  bird,  as  already  men- 
tioned, while  the  wakon  resembles  the  bird  of 
paradise :  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  vast  va- 
rieties of  aquatic  birds  crowd  the  numerous  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  largest  being  the  wild  swan, 
which  sometimes  weighs  thirty-six  pounds. — 
Some  of  the  frogs  are  of  remarkable  size ;  and 
the  tortoise,  or  turtle,  supplies  a  delicious  food, 
while  the  alligator  is  not  unknown  in  the  south- 
ern rivers.  Of  serpents  Mr.  Morse  enumerates 
near  forty  kinds  found  in  the  United  territories, 
Virginia,  in  particular,  producing  great  num- 
bers. The  rattlesnake  is  the  largest,  being  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
dreaded.  Among  the  fisli  are  most  of  those 
which  are  esteemed  in  Europe;  and  among 
those  that  are  peculiar  may  be  mentioned  that 
large  kind  of  white  trout  found  in  the  lakes. 

MiNi'.RAi.oGY. The    mineralogy   of  the 

United   States  will  not  supply  an   extensive 
theme,  as  few   substances  are  found,  except 
those  whicK  are  indeed  the  most  precious  to 
industry,   iron  and  coal.      In   the  district  of 
Main  the  foimderies  are  supplied  with  bog  u*on 
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ore;  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  stone 
which  yields  copperas,  or  vitriol,  and  sulphur. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  there  are  considerable  manufac- 
tures. Copper  ore  also  appears  in  that  province 
with  black  lead,  aluminous  slate ;  and  asbestos 
is  said  to  be  found  in  a  quarry  of  limestone.  In 
Rhode  Island  there  are  iDines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per ;  and  at  Diamond  Hill  a  variety  of  curious 
stones.  On  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  is  a 
lead  mine,  but  too  exi)ensive  to  work ;  and  zinc 
is  also  found,  with  talcs,  and  crystals  of  various 
colours.  At  Philipsburg  in  New  York  is  a  sil- 
ver mine ;  and  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese,  with 
copper  and  co'al.  Gypsum,  talc,  asbestos,  also 
occur  in  that  extensive  province.  In  New  Jer- 
sey a  rich  copper  mine  was  long  wrought,  prcr 
tended  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  flame 
visible  in  the  night,  like  one  of  the  gold  mines 
in  Hungary.  The  middle  provinces  seem  only 
to  produce  iron  ore ;  but  Virginia  is  celebrated 
for  various  minerals.  A  lump  of  gold  ore  was 
found  near  the  falls  of  the  river  Kapahanod, 
probabl)'  rolled  down  from  its  source,  or  that  of 
some  tributary  rivulet.  There  are  lead  mines 
which  yield  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  from 
one  hundred  of  ore  :  copper  and  black  lead  are 
also  found ;  and  tliere  is  abundance  of  excellent 
coal  on  both  sides  of  James  River,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  boy  in  pursuit  of  oray  fish. 
Coal  also  abounds  towards  tlie  Mississippi  and 
Ohio ;  and  at  Pittsburg  is  of  superior  quality  : 
but  this  valuable  mineral  is  chiefly  worked  in 
Virginia,  where  the  lieds  seem  very  extensive. 
Limestone  is  rare  on  the  east  of  the  lUue  ridge ; 
but  there  is  a  vein  of  marble  which  crosses  James 
River.  Amethysts,  or  violet-coloured  crystals, 
are  also  found  in  Virginia ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  emerald  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefterson 
Wtis  only  a  green  crystal.  North  Carolina  is 
crossed  by  a  long  ridge  of  limestone,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  but  no  minerals  sccni  to  have 
been  discovered.  In  the  territorj'  south  of  the 
Ohio,  what  is  called  stone-coal  is  found  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  or  great  liaurcl  ridge, 
(supposed  by  some  to  be  of  great  height,)  and 
there  are  salt  springs  near  the  upper  branclies  of 
the  Tennassec.  In  South  Carolina  there  are 
said  to  be  ap])earances  of  silver  and  lead,  with 
abun:lance  of  iron  ore,  and  quarries  of  free-stone ; 
but  the  coarse  diamonds  are  probably  mere  crys- 
tals of  quartz.  Georgia,  the  most  southern  state, 
is  of  a  rich  soil ;  but  besides  a  bank  of  oyster 
vor,.  1.— (38) 


shells,  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  there  seems  no 
mineralogic  discovery.    ' 

Mineral  V^^aters. — There  are  several  mi- 
neral waters,  of  various  virtues,  in  different 
provinces  of  the  United  States,  but  none  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  like  Bath,  or  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  In  the  prov  ince  of  Vermont,  or  the  Green 
Mountain,  there  is  a  remarkable  sulphureous 
spring,  which  dries  up  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  bursts  out  in  anotber  place.  There  are  se- 
veral mineral  springs  in  Massachusetts,  but  little 
frequented,  and  there  is  another  at  Stafford  in 
Connecticut.  Those  of  Saratoga,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  are  remarkably  copious, 
and  surrounded  wi'h  singular  petrifactions. — 
They  are  considerably  frequented,  as  well  as 
those  of  New  Lebanon  in  the  same  country. 
New  Jersey  boasts  of  some  chalybeate  waters ; 
and  nea/  Isle  Creek  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  ri- 
ver Allegany,  or  Ohio,  there  is  a  spring  which 
yields  petroleum,  said  to  be  useflil  in  rheumatic 
complaints.  Two  warm  springs  occur  in  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  them  112  deg.  These  are  called 
the  springs  of  Augusta ;  but  others  more  fre- 
quented are  near  the  river  Potomak.  A  bitu- 
minous spring  was  discovered  on  the  estate  of 
General  Washington,  which  easily  takes  fire, 
and  continues  burning  for  some  time.  The 
salt  springs  in  Kentucky  also  deserve  mention ; 
and  there  are  others  in  the  province  of  Tennas- 
see.  In  Georgia,  near  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton, there  is  a  remarkable  spring  rising  from  a 
hollow  tree,  which  is  encrusted  with  matter 
probably  calcareous. 

Natural  Curiosities. — The  natural  curio- 
sities of  the  United  States  are  numerous,  and 
have  been  investigated  with  that  laudable  at- 
tention, which  has  been  particularly  directed  by 
thf"  English  towards  such  interesting  appear- 
ances. Besides  the  irruption  of  the  river  Pato- 
mak  through  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  other 
objects  already  mentioned,  the  principal  un- 
common features  of  nature  shall  be  briefly  in- 
dicated from  Mr.  Morse's  American  (Geography. 
In  ^'^ermont  there  is  a  remarkable  impendent 
ledge  of  rocks,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Connecticut ;  and  in 
the  same  province  is  a  curious  stalactitic  cave, 
in  which,  after  a  descent  of  101  feet,  there  opens 
a  spacious  room  about  20  feet  in  breadth,  and 
100  in  length,  with  a  circular  hall  at  the  further 
end,  at  the  bottom  of  which  boils  up  a  deep 
spring  of  clear  water.     Rattlesnake  Hill,  in 
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New  Hampsibir^y  pre8eiit9  a  ^talactitic  cm^\ 
and  near  Durham  is  a  rock  so  poised  on  another, 
qs  to  move  with  one  finger;  a  natural  remain 
of  a  ruined  hill,  though  in  England  it  would  be 
called  druidicul.  Tho  rivulet  m  Masjiachuaetts, 
called  Hudson's  Bvook,  has  excavated  in  a  fan- 
tastic maimer  a  large  rock  of  white  marble.-~- 
The  falls  of  the  river  Powow,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, are  not  only  curious  in  themselves,  out 
present  many  grotesque  mills,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  industry ;  and  a  similar  appearance 
occurs  on  the  river  Puutukit  in  Khode  Island. 
In  Connecticut  is  a  cave  which  wa&  for  some 
time  the  retreat  of  Whaley  and  Go^,  two  of 
the  Judges  of  Charles  \. :  and  in  the  town  of 
Pomfret  is  another,  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
humourous  adventure  of  General  Putnam. 

In  the  province  of  New  York  a  rivulet  runs 
under  a  hill  about  seventy  yards  in  diameter, 
fonxiing  a  beautiful  arch  in  1;ne  rock ;  and  there 
is  a  stakctitic  pave  in  which  was  found  the  pe- 
trified skeleton  of  a  large  snake.    The  falls  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  called  Cohoz,  are  more  re- 
markable for  the  width  of  the  stream,  than  from 
the  height  of  the  descent.    There  is  i  ^leiautiful 
cascade  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  over 
a  semicircular  rock  of  marble.    In  Pennsylvania 
there  are  also  some  remarkable  caves,  one  of 
which  resembles  a  church  with  pillars  and  mo- 
numents.   In  the  territory  on  the  north-west 
of  the  Ohio,  the  savannas,  or  rich  plains,  extend 
for  thirty  or  forty  miles  without  any  tree ;  they 
are  crowded  with  deer,  wild  cattle,  and  turkies, 
and  oflen  \  'sited  by  bears  and  wolves ;  but  this 
district  is  Ciuefly  remarkable  for  a  number  of 
old  forts,  of  xi  oblong  form,  with  an  adjoining 
tumulus  or  tomb.     As  the  Mexicans  have  a 
tradition  that  they  passed  from  the  north,  these 
forts  may  perhaps  be  remains  of  their  first  resi- 
dence,  or  of  some  nation  which  they  subdued. 
In  the  western  part  of  Maryland  there  are  said 
to  be  some  remarkable  caves :  and  others  occur 
in  Virginia,  particularly  that  called  Madison's 
cave,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Blue  ridge, 
extendiijg  about  300  feet  into  the  «olid  lime- 
stone.   The  blowing  cave  emits  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air,  particulany  in  frosty  weather.     The 
natural  bridge  is  a  sublime  and  striking  curio- 
sity, being  a  rock  covered  with  soil  and  trees, 
across  a  chasm,  appearing  to  have  been  opened 
in  the  course  of  ages  by  a  brook,  which  now 
runs  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  be- 
neath.    The  breadth  of  this  bridge  is  about 


sixty  feet ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass,  about 
forty.  The  rock  is  limestone,  which  easily 
wastes  by  the  attrition  of  water,  whence  Uia 
number  of  caverns  in  that  kind  of  rock,  while 
ui  tlic  granitic,  or  argillaceous  they  rarely  occur. 
In  Kentucky  the  banks  of  the  nver  so  called* 
and  of  Dick's  River,  are  sometimes  four  hun- 
dred feet  iu  height  of  limestone,  or  white  mar- 
ble ;  and  there  arc  said  to  be  caverns  of  some 
miles  in  length,  thus  rivalling  the  celebrated 
cave  in  Carinthia.  The  territory  oa  the  south 
of  the  Ohio  (Tennassee)  presents  a  remarkable 
ledge  of  rocks  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred 
feet  thick,  with  a  perpendicular  face  to  the 
south-east.  The  whirl  is  more  grand  than  the 
irruption  of  the  Patomak  through  the  Blue 
ridge :  the  Tennassee,  which  a  few  miles  above 
is  half  a  mile  wide,  contracts  to  one  hundred 
yards,  and  forces  its  way  through  this  outer 
ridge  of  the  Apalachian,  forming  a  whirlpool  by 
striKing  against  a  large  rock.  In  Georgia  the 
chief  curiosity  is  a  large  bank  of  oyster  sheUs,, 
ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  runs 
tiearly  parallel:  if  the  river  Savann^  never 

{)assed  in  that  direction,  it  is  probable  that,  the 
and  has  gained  so  far  on  the  ocean.  So  late  as 
the  year  1771  there  was  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  might  receive  one  hundred  ships  in  a 
good  depth  of  water,  at  Cape  Lookout,.  North 
Carolina.  It  is  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  is 
solid  ground.  ;. 

Civil  Geography 

Population. — The  population  of  these  exr 
tensive  territories  was  formerly  estimated,  by 
order  of  congress,  in  1790,  and  found  to  be 
3,930,000,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  supposed  to  be  20,000.  It  is 
inferred  that  the  population  is  doubled  every 
twenty  years.  The  number  of  slaves  in  1790 
was  697,697,  and  has  probably  been  little  en- 
creased,  as  many  emancipations  have  taken  place, 
and  the  slave  trade,  after  being  long  discounte- 
nancedjis  abolished.  By  a  census  taken  in  1810, 
the  population  amounted  to  7,238,421.  Tho 
present  population,  notwithstanding  the  late 
war,  and  the  suspension  of  commercial  transac- 
tions, will,  therefore,  not  be  overrated  at  eight 
millions. 

Manners  and  Customs. — The  manners  and, 
customs  of  the  United  States  may  be  conceived 
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to  differ  little  from  those  of  their  British  ar  ^ea- 
tors,  except  in  a  few  local  particularities^  t.>  be 
learned  from  the  common  books  of  travvls, 
which  sometimes  explain  even  the  little  defects 
viuble  in  particular  states.  Travellers  kafve  ob- 
served»  eveuin  Philade^>h3a,  awentof  urboni^, 
and  a  spirit  of  coldness  Mid  reserve,  which  ren- 
ders society  meknclKdy.  In  general  the  oora^ 
raon  people  shew  tbeu  independent  spirit  by 
surliness  of  behaviour,  and  a  etmtempt  of  that 
intercourse  of  trifling  civilities,  which  sender 
life  amiable.  Cased  in  self-importance^  they 
seem  to  think  that  a  republican  is  only  another 
name  for  an  armadilla  Various  reli^ous  doc- 
trines, some  of  them  of  very  recent  invention, 
seem  to  conspire  with  the  love  of  money,  or,  in 
other  words»  constant  care^  to  throw  an  addi- 
tional gloom  over  the  character.  One  religious 
sect  indeed  has  adopted  dancuag  as  a  mode  of 
worship ;  but  a  Frenchman  would  think  it  the 
dance  of  St.  Vitus,  and  would  pronounce  their 
mirUi  to  be  the  height  of  moanoholy.  The 
gasf  festivals  of  the  ancient  republicans,  and  the 
cheerful  and  happy  manners  of  the  Swiss,  seem> 
equally  utl!:nown :  thdr  public  parties  are,  in 

general,  unsocial  and  ^oomy.  Allowance, 
owever,  ought  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  constitution,  which  allows 
them  to  riot  in  freedom  of  sentiment  and 
ahuost  licentiousneos  of  debate.  The  scurrility 
of  the  press  is  deplored  even  by  themselves ;  and 
is,'  ubfortanately,  too  much  in  the  hands  of  i?t«- 
ropean  traitorst  who  have  fled  to  America  to 
escaj^  the  puni^bnent  due  to  their  crimes.  On 
political  subjects  the  Americans  are  headstrong 
and  violent :  like  us,  they  are  noisy  and  blus- 
tering in  their  complaints  against  other  nations. 
Among  themselves,  they  are  jealous  of  all  en- 
croachments on  their  liberties,  and  tenadous  of 
'their  political  opinions  even  to  a  fault:  but 
view  them  in  private  life ;  in  their  hours  of  re- 
laxation, in  the  circle  of  friendship,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  they  do'  not  merit  all  the  oppro- 
brium  that  has  been  cast  upon  their  character. 

The  higher  and  middling  classes  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  reside  chiefly  in  the  great  tmvns  or 
their  neighbourhood,  live,  generally  speaking, 
in  a  more  luxurious  manner  than  the  same  de- 
scription of  people  in  England.  Not  that  their 
tables  are  more  sumptuously  furnished  than 
ours ;  but  that  their  ordinary  meals  consist  of  a 
greater  variety  of  articles,  many  of  which  from 
too  frequent  use  may,  perhaps,  become  perni. 


dooi  to  the  oonstdtfftiofi.  The  (^mstant  u^  6( 
segars  by  the  "yotrng  iHeM,  even  fW>m  an  early 
agtt  may  also  tend  to  imptAt  the  constitution, 
and  create  a  gtimuluti  beyond  that  which  natttire 
requires^  or  is  capable  of  supporting.  TheiiK 
dread  oi  the  yellow  fever  has  indu^  a  more 
frequent  use  of  tobacco  of  late  years ;  but  it  is 
now  grown  into  a  habit  that  will  not  be  easily 
abancbnedi  The'  other  classes  of  the  dommu- 
nity,  who  raside  in  the  interior  and  back  part^ 
of  the  country,  are  often  obliged  to  live  upon 
rait  pr&viflimis  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and' 
sometimes  on  very  scanty  rare;  besides  which,, 
tiiey  generally  dwell  in  miserable  log  huts,  in- 
capable of  defending  them  efl^ctually  from  the' 
severity  of  the  weather.  Those  who  have  the* 
means  of  living  better  are  great  eaters  of  animal' 
food,  which  is  introduced  at  every  meal ;  toge- 
ther with  a  variety  of  hot  cakes,  and  a  profusion- 
of  butter :  all  which  may  more  or  less  tend  tb- 
the  introduction  of  bilious  disorders,  and  pter- 
haps  lay  the  foundr'ion  of  those  diseases  which 
prove:  fetal  in  hot  climates.  The  effects  of  r 
luxurious  or  meagre  diet  are  equally  injurious' 
to  the  constitutim,  and,  together  with  the  sud- 
den and  violent  changes  of  the  climate,  may 
create  a  series  of  nervous  complaints,  consump- 
tions, and  debility,  which  in  the  states  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  carry  off  at  least  one  third  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  society  of  die  towns  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct classes.  The  first  is  composed  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  and  government  officers; 
divines,  lawvers,  and  physicians  of  eminence ; 
the  principal  merchants  and  people  of  indepen- 
dent property.  The  second  comprises  the  small 
merchants,  retail  dealers,  clerks,  subordinate 
officers  of  the  government,  and  members  of  the 
three  professions.  The  third  consists  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  the  people.  The  first  of  these 
associate  together  in  a  style  of  elegance  and 
splendour  little  inferior  to  Europeans.  Their 
houses  are  furnished  with  every  thing  that  is 
useful,  agreeable,  c  ornamental ;  and  many  of 
them  are  fitted  up  in  the  tasteful  magnificence 
of  m<Mlcrn  style.  The  dress  of  the  gentlemen 
is  plain,  elegant,  and  fashionable,  and  corres- 
ponds in  every  respect  with  the  English  cos- 
tume. The  ladies  in  general  seem  more  partial 
to  the  light,  various,  and  dashing  drapery  of  the 
Parisian  belles,  than  to  the  elegant  and  becom- 
ing attire  of  our  London  beauties,  who  improve 
upon  the  French  fashions.    But  there aremany 
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who  prefer  the  English  costume,  or  at  least  a 
medium  between  that  and  the  French. 

Fair  complexions,  regular  features,  and  fine 
forms,  seem  to  be  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  the  American  fair  sex.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  their  beauty  for  so  long  a  period  as 
Englishwomen,  neither  do  they  possess  the 
blooming  countenance  and  rosy  tmge  of  health 
so  predominant  among  our  fair  countrywomen, 
whose  charms  never  stand  in  need  of  cosmetics. 
The  beauty  of  the  American  women  partakes 
more  of  the  lily  than  the  rose ;  though  the  soil 
glow  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with. ; 
Their  climate,  however,  is  not  so  favourable  to 
beauty  as  that  of  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  excessive  iieat  and  violent  changes  of  the  i 
weather  peculiar  to  America. 

Most  travellers  who  have  visited  America 
have  charged  the  ladies  of  the  United  States 
universally  with  having  bad  teeth.  The  accu- 
sation is  certainly  very  erroneous  when  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  fair  sex,  and  to  them  alone. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  are  often  sub- 
ject to  a  premature  loss  of  teeth  is  allowed  by 
themselves ;  and  the  cause  has  even  been  dis- 
cussed in  tlie  papers  read  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  ;  but  it  does  not  particu- 
larly attach  to  the  females,  who  are  much  more 
exempt  from  that  misfortune  than  the  men. 

The  females  of  the  New  England  states  are 
conspicuous  for  their  domestic  virtues.     Every 
thing  in  their  houses  has  an  air  of  cleanliness, 
order,  and  economy ;  this  displays  the  female 
character  to  the  greatest  advantage.    The  young 
women  are  really  handsome.     They  have  almost 
all  fair  complexions,  often  tinged  with  the  rosy 
bloom  of  healtli.     Tliey  have  generally  good, 
and  sometimes   excellent  teeth.      Their  light 
hair  is  tastefully  turned  up  behind,  in  the  mo- 
dern style,  and  fastened  with  a  comb.     Their 
dress  is  neat,  simple,  and  genteel ;  usually  con- 
sisting of  a  printed  cotton  jacket,  with  long 
sleeves,  a  petticoat  of  the  same,  with  a  coloured 
cotton  apron,  or  pineloth  without  sleeves,  tied 
tight,  and  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  bosom. 
This  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  dress  in  the 
country  places.     Tlieir  manners  are  easy,  affable, 
and  polite,  and  free  from  all  uncouth  rusticity  : 
indeed,  they  appear  to  be  as  polished  and  well 
bred  as  the  ladies  in  the  cities,  although  they 
may  not  possess  their  highly  finished  education. 
Yet  in  the  well  settled  parts  of  New  England 
the  children  do  not  want  for  plain  and  useful 


instruction ;  and  the  girls,  especially,  are'l^arly 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  domestic  ofder  and 
economy. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  that  the  ladies  are 
passionately  fond  of;  and  many  of  them  are  well 
accomplished  in  music  and  drawing,  and  prac- 
tise them  with  considerable  success ;  but  they 
do  not  excel  in  those  acquirements,  as  they  do 
in  Jfucing.  Among  the  young  men  these  ac- 
cnmolishments  are  but  little  cultivated. 

Marriages  are  conducted  in  the  most  splendid 
style,  andform  an  important  part  of  the  winter's 
entertainments.  For  some  years  it  was  the  fa- 
shion  to  keep  them  only  among  a  select  circle 
of  friends ;  but  of  late  the  opulent  parents  of 
the  new-married  lady  have  thrown  open  their 
doors,  and  invited  the  town  to  partake  of  their 
felicity  The  young  couple,  attended  by  their 
nearest  connexions  and  friends,  are  married  at 
home  in  a  magnificent  style ;  and  if  the  panics 
are  episcopalians,  the  bishop  is  always  pro- 
cured, if  possible ;  as  his  presence  gives  a 
greater  zest  to  the  nuptials.  For  three  days 
afler  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  new-mar- 
ried couple  see  company  in  great  state,  and 
every  genteel  person  who  can  procure  an  intro- 
duction may  pay  his  respects  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  levee ;  and  the  vi- 
sitors, after  their  introduction,  partake  of  a  cup 
of  coflPee  or  other  refreshment,  and  walk  away. 
Sometimes  the  night  concludes  with  a  concert 
and  ball,  or  cards,  among  those  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance who  are  invited  to  remain. 

Private  quarrels  frequently  disgrace  the  pub- 
lic prints :  challenges  are  sent ;  and,  if  refused, 
the  parties  are  posted  as  *  prevaricating;  pol- 
troons and  cowards'  •  During  my  short  stay 
of  six  months  in  Carolina,'  says  a  Lite  tra- 
veller, '  there  were  upwards  of  fourteen  duels 
fought  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  not 
one  of  them  in  which  the  parties  were  not  either 
killed  or  tvounded.  Since  my  departure,  I  heard 
of  a  duel  having  been  fought  Avith  rifles  at  only 
seven  paces  distance,  in  \vnich  two  young  men, 
whose  families  were  of  the  highest  respectability, 
were  both  killed  on  the  spot.  Such  acts  of  des- 
peration would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the 
Americans  were  a  blood-thirsty  people ;  for 
they  might  satisfy  their  false  honour  at  a  great- 
er distance  from  each  other,  and  with  less  de- 
terminate marks  of  revenge.  Duels  are  frecjuent 
and  disgraceful  enough  in  England ;  but  they 
are  fur  exceeded  in  the  United  States,  where 
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yotfhg  men  are  in  the  habit  of  training  them- 
selves up  as  duellists.' 

In  the  eastern  and  'southern  states  the  young 
men  are  parncularly  expert  at  rifle-shooting; 
and  articles,  instead  of  being  put  up  at  vendue, 
are  often  shot  for,  with  rines,  at  a  small  price 
each  shot,  which  is  a  more  useful  and  honour- 
able mode  than  the  practice  of  raffling  adopted 
in  the  lower  country.  This  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  goods  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  England, 
and  would  soon  render  the  people  excellent! 
marksmen. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  states.  The  merchants  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  union  are  undoubtedly 
the  wealtniest  and  most  enlightened  class  of 
Americans.  In  the  southern  states  the  planters 
are  generally  considered  as  the  wealthiest  pen- 

{)le,  which  may  be  true  with  respect  to  tneir 
anded  property  and  slaves :  but  they  are  not 
the  most  moneyed  people ;  for,  except  upon 
their  annual  crops  of  nee  and  cotton,  which 

Sroducc  various  incomes  from  6,000  to  50,000 
ollars,  they  seldom  can  command  a  dollar  in 
cash,  and  are  besides  continually  in  debt. 

In  the  town  of  Charlestown,  where  they  for 
the  most  part  have  handsome  houses,  they  live 
for  the  time  being  like  princes:  and  those 
strangers  who  visit  the  city  at  that  period,  and 
have  the  means  of  being  introduced  at  their 
houses,  are  sure  to  meet  a  hearty  welcome. — 


the  planters,  who,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  more  elevated  and  inde- 
pendent situation  than  the  merchants  who  dis- 
pose of  their  produce,  or  the  traders  who  furnish 
them  with  the  necessanes  of  life.  Hence  they 
may  be  somewhat  tinctured  with  that  pride  and 
haughtiness  with  which  th^  are  charged.  At 
the  same  time  their  free  and  extravagant  style 
of  living,  their  open  and  friendly  reception  of 
strangers  nvd  visitors  at  their  table,  have  no 
doubt  won  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  par- 
taken cf  their  good  cheer,  and  established  that 
excellent  eheracter  which  is  said  to  be  predomi- 
nant amonff  them. 

Unlike  tiha  farmer  and  merchant  of  the  north- 
em  states,  who  are  themselves  indefatigably  em- 
ployed frcm  morning  to  night,  the  Carolinian 
lolls  at  his  ease  under  the  shady  piazza  before 
his  house,  smoking  segars  and  drinking  sango- 
ree;  while  his  numerous  slaves  and  overseera 
are  cultivating  a  rice  swamp  or  cotton  field  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  ttie  produce  of  which 
is  to  furnish  their  luxurious  master  with  the 
means  of  figuring  away  for  a  few  months  in 
the  city,  or  an  excursion  to  the  northward.— 
Property  thus  easily  acquired  is  as  readily 
squandered  away. 

Drinking  is  a  vice  too  common  in  America. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Virginian  dram 
drinking.  A  gum-ttckler  is  a  gill  of  spirits,  ge- 
nerallv  rum,  taken  fasting.  A  phkgm-cutter  is 
a  double  dose  just  before  breakfast.     An  anti- 


he  found  at  their  festive  board.  The  wine  flows 
in  abundance,  and  nothing  affords  them  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  see  their  guests  drop  gra- 
dually under  the  table  after  dinner.  Hospitality 
is  indeed  their  characteristic  as  long  as  the  cash 
lasts :  but  when  that  is  gone  they  retire  to  their 
plantations.  There  they  are  obliged  to  dispense 
with  the  luxuries,  and  often  with  the  comforts, 
which  they  enjoyed  in  town. 

This  mode  of  living  among  the  planters,  of 
which  the  brilliant  side  only  is  exposed  to  pub- 
lie  view,  is  followed  more  or  less  by  most  of  the 
gentry  in  Charlestown,  and  has  led  strangers  to 
give  them  the  character  of  a  free,  affable,  and 

generous  people.  Others,  however,  who  have 
ad  better  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  real 
character,  charge  them  with  ostentation,  and  a 
haughty  supercilious  behaviour.  These  oppo- 
site qualities,  no  doubt,  attach  individually  to 
mangr  of  the  inhabitants,  and  most  perhaps  to 
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Every  article  that  the  market  can  supply  is  to  fogmatic  is  a  similar  dram  before  diimer.    A 


fall-breaker  is  about  half  a  pint  of  ardent  spirits. 
V^hen  they  enquire  how  such-a-one  does,  the 
answer  is,  'Oh,  he  is  only  drinking  gum-ticklers  T 
If  he  is  drinking  phlegm-cutters,  or  antifogma- 
tics,  the  case  is  not  so  good,  and  he  is  soon  ex- 
pected to  get  to  gall-breakers;  but  if  he  is 
drinking  the  latter,  they  consider  him  as  a  lost 
sheep, — say  it  is  all  over  with  him, — and  pity 
his  desperate  case.  Indeed,  a  man  seldom  lives 
above  six  months  after  he  has  commenced  the 
gall-breaking  dram !  Rum,  brandy,  or  gin 
sling,  is  a  common  beverage  for  travellers 
throughout  the  states ;  and  the  stage-coachmen 
in  the  course  of  a  journey,  take  *  a  special  good 
quantity  of  it.'  Sometimes  it  consists  only  of 
the  liquor  and  water,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and 
drank  cold ;  but  in  general  it  is  made  of  milk, 
with  ginger  or  nutmeg  grated  into  it. 

The  mode  of  fighting  amonsst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  states  is  of  the  most  barbcrous 
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and  detestable  description.  Gouffifig,  kicking, 
iind  biting,  are  allowed  in  most  or  their  battles ; 
and  the  combatants  pride  themselves  upon  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  can  pluck  out  an  eye, 
bite  off"  a  nose,  or  break  a  jaw  xoith  a  kick  of 
their  foot.  Gouging  is  performed  by  twisting 
the  fore  finger  in  a  lock  of  hair,  near  the  temple, 
and  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with  the 
thumb  nail,  which  is  suffered  to  grow  long  for 
that  purpose. 

Musical  concerts,  are  more  frequented  than 
the  theatre ;  and  in  general  there  is  little  taste 
for  those  amusements  which  are  connected  with 
the  arts  and  sciences.  In  some  provinces  gam- 
ing is  said  to  be  too  prevalent :  but  the  deepest 
game  consists  in  selling  unsettled  lands  at  ad- 
vanced prices  :  a  species  of  stock-jobbing,  which, 
like  a  Mississippi  scheme,  stimulates  the  avarice 
of  many.  Party-spirit  runs  very  high  amongst 
the  Americans,  and  tends  much  to  destroy  the 
comforts  of  society,  and  impair  the  moral  feel- 
ings. When  population,  manufactures,  and 
riches  shall  have  increased,  the  American  cha- 
racter will,  hovever,  be  ameliorated,  and  the 
rudeness  and  licentiousness  sq  much  complained 
of  by  travellers  will  be  transformed  into  firm- 
ness and  genuine  politeness. 

Language. — On  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  England  the  rancour  of  a  few  proposed 
the  adoption  of  a  new  language ;  and  a  wit  re- 
commended the  Hebrew.  The  English,  how- 
ever, remains ;  but  within  these  ten  years  has 
become  more  and  more  corrupt,  so  that  a  British 
reader  sometimes  cannot  divme  the  meaning  of 
an  American  phrase.  Hence  it  may  be  foreseen 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two,  the 
North  American  will  have  become  an  entirely 
distinct  dialect,  perhaps  as  different  as  the  Por- 
tuguese from  the  Spanish. 

LiTEUATUKE. — The  books  published  in  Bri- 
tish America  were  chiefly  of  a  religious  kind; 
and  those  of  Mather,  printed  in  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  at  Boston,  concerning  some  sup- 
posed witches  in  that  city,  are  remembered  on 
account  of  their  fanatic  cruelty.  But  before  the 
emancipation  Franklin  had  become  a  distin- 
guished name  in  letters ;  and  many  authors  of 
considerable  merit  have  since  arisen  in  the 
United  States.  Ijiterary  academies  publish 
their  transactions :  while  magazines  and  news- 
papers contribute  to  the  popular  diffusion  of 


ducted  in  numerous  seminaries  with  the  most 
laudable  care.  In  the  northern  provinces,  called 
New  England,  schools  are  established  in  almost 
every  township.  Even  the  Catholics  have  a 
college  in  Maryland. 

Universities. — In  New  York  a  college  was 
founded,  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament, 
1754,  which  is  now  called  Columbia  College, 
and  )8  said  to  be  frequented  by  more  than  one 
lumdrcd  students.     Nassau  Hall  was  founded 
at  Prince  Town,  in  New  Jersey,  the  students 
being  estunated  at  eighty.    In  1782  another 
foundation,  called  Washington  College,  arose  at 
Chestertown  in  Maryland.    Even  in  Tennassee 
there  is  a  society  for  promoting  useful  know- 
ledge, which  is  far  more  laudable  than  those 
established  in  seme  countries  for  promoting 
useless  knowledge;  and  there  is  also  an  aca- 
demy, with  many  grammar  schools.    Yale  Col- 
lege, in  Connecticut,  was  founded  hi  1717,  and 
rebuilt  in  1750;  maintaining  about  130  students. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  are  many  literary  socie- 
ties, particularly  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  formed  in  1769;  and  which  has  pub* 
lished  in  1771  and  1786  two  volumes  of  their 
transactions.     The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  founded  at  Philadelphia  during  the  war; 
and  being  since  united  with  the  college,  has  be- 
come a  respectable  seat  of  learning.      Ii)  this 
province  there  are  also  Dickenson  College,  and 
Franklin  College.    Harward  University,  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  was  founded  in  1688* 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  foundation 
in  North  America.    The  university  of  Georgia 
is  at  Louisville  :  and  some  other  provinces  boast 
of  other  colleges,  or  rather  considerable  acade- 
mies.    These  detached  institutions  seem  better 
calculated  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  than 
one  or  two  great  universities.     In  New  Hamp- 
shire Dartmoutli  College  was  founded  in  1769, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  savages ;  but  has  since 
become  an  ample  endowment  for  the  youth  of 
the  northern  provinces. 

Cities. — With  regard  to  size  and  consequence 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  must  be  thus 
arranged :  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Charlestown ;  but  in  relation  to 
commerce  New  York  precedes  Philadelphia, 
and  Charlestown  ranks  above  Baltimore.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  a  brief  accoimt  of  these  cities 
it  will  be  proper  to  describe  that  of  Washing- 


useful  knowledge.      Education  seems  also  to  I  ton,   the  intended  metropolis  of  the  United 
attract  more  and  more  attention,  and  to  be  con- 1  States. 
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Waihington. — '  The  city  of  Washington,  in 
the  territory  of  Cohimbia,  was  ceded  by  the 
states  of  V^irmnia  and  Maryland  to  the  United 
States,  and  by  thrin  establisltcd  as  the  seat  of 
their  government,  after  the  year  1800.  This 
city,  which  is  now  buildinf{,  stands  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Patoniak  and  the  eastern 
branches,  latitude  HH  deg.  53  inin.  north,  ex 
tending  nearly  four  miles  up  each,  and  include 
ing  a  tract  of  territory  exceeded,  in  point  of 
convenience,  salubrity,  and  beauty,  by  none  in 
America ;  for  although  the  land  in  general  ap- 
pears level,  yet  by  gentle  an«l  gradual  swellings 
a  variety  of  elegant  prospects  is  produced,  and 
a  suflicient  descent  formed  for  conveying  off 
the  water  occasioned  by  rain.  Within  the  li- 
mits of  the  city  are  a  great  nmnbcr  of  excellent 
springs  ;  and  by  digging  wells,  water  of  the  best 
quality  may  readily  be  had.  Besides  the  nt^ver 
failing  streams  that  now  run  through  that  ter- 
ritory may  also  Ik*  (lolJected  for  the  use  of  tlio 
city.  The  waters  of  Reedy  branch,  and  of  Ti- 
ber creek,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  president's 
house.  The  8i)urce  of  Tilx^r  creik  is  elevated 
about  2.'{6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  Capitol  is  to  stand  is  78  feet  ubt>ve  the  level 
of  the  tide  in  Tiber  creek :  the  water  of  Tiber 
creek  may  therefore  \>c  con^'eyed  to  the  Capitol, 
and  after  watering  that  part  of  the  city  may  be 
destined  to  other  useful  ])urposeii. 

•The  eastern  braii,li  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  connnoditius  harbours  in  Au^eiieu,  being 
sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  ships  lor  about 
four  miles  above  its  mouth,  while  the  channel 
lies  close  along  the  biink  adjouiing  the  city,  and 
affords  a  large  and  convenient  liarbour.  The 
Patomak,  although  only  navigable  for  small 
craft,  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks 
next  to  the  city,  (extemling  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  junction  of  the  rivers,)  will  neverthe- 
less afJbrd  a  capacious  suumier  harbour;  as  an 
immense  number  of  ships  may  ride  in  the  great 
channel  oppo.site  to,  atul  below,  the  city. 

'  The  situation  of  this  metropolis  is  upon  the 
great  post  road,  equidistant  from  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  Union,  and 
nearly  so  from  the  ^Vtlantic  and  I'ittsburg, 
upon  the  best  navigation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
commercial  territory,  probably  the  richest,  and 
commanding  the  most  extensive  internal  re- 
sources, of  any  in  America.  It  has  therefore 
many  advantages  to  recommend  it,  as  an  eligible 


place  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  general  go- 
vernment; and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  speedily 
built,  and  otherwise  improved  by  the  public- 
spirited  enterpri'"  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  eve**     y  foreigners,  it  may  be  ex- 

{jected  to  gro\,     if    vith  a  degree  of  rapidity 
litherto  un|/drallci   1  m  the  annals  of  cities. 

'  The  plan  of  this  city  appears  to  contain  some 
important  improvements  upon  that  of  the  best 
planned  cities  in  the  world,  combining  in  a  re- 
markable degree  convenience,  regularity,  ele- 
gance of  prospect,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  positions  for  the  different  public  edifices, 
and  for  the  several  squares,  and  areas  of  differ- 
ent shapes,  as  they  are  laid  down,  were  first 
determined  on  the  most  advantageous  ground, 
commanding  the  most  extensive  prospects,  and 
from  their  situation  susceptible  of  such  improve- 
ments as  either  use  or  ornament  may  hereatVer 
require.      The  Capitol  will  be  situated  on  a 
most  beautiful  eminence,  commanding  a  com- 
plete view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country  around.     The 
president's  house  will  stand  on  a  rising  ground, 
possessing  a  delightful  water  prospect,  together 
with  a  commanding  view  of  tlie  Capitol,  and  of 
the  most  material  parts  of  the  city.     Lines  or 
avenues  of  direct  communication  have  been  de- 
vised, to  connect  the  most  distant  and  impor- 
tant   objects.      These   transverse    avenues   or 
diagonal  streets  are  laid  out  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous   ground    for   prospect   and   conve- 
nience ;  and  are  calculated  not  only  to  produce 
a  variety  of  charming  prospects,  but  greatly  to 
facilitate   the  communication   throughout  the 
city.      North  and  south  lines,  intersected  by 
others  running  due  east  and  west,  make  the 
distribution  of  the  city  into  streets,  scjuares,  &c. 
.ind  those*iincs  have  been  so  combined  as  to 
meet  at  certain  given  points  with  the  divergent 
avenues,  so  as  to  form  «)n  the  spaces  ///'.v/  dctcr- 
minc'il  the  different  squares  or  ureas.     The  grand 
avenues,  and  such  streets  as  lead  inunediately 
to  public  places,  are  from  1  ;>()  tt)  1  GO  feet  wide, 
and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  footways, 
a  walk  planted  with  trees  on  eaeh  side,  and  a 
paved  way  for  carriages.     The  other  streets  are 
from  00  to  110  feet  wide. 

'  In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  Mr.  EUicot 
drew  a  meridional  line,  by  celestial  observation, 
which  pa.'.scs  through  the  tu'ea  intended  for  the 
Capitol.  Tins  line  he  crossed  by  another,  run- 
ning due  east  and  west,  which  passes  through 
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the  same  area.  These  lines  were  accurately 
measured,  and  made  the  bases  on  which  the 
whole  plan  was  executed.  He  ran  all  the  lines 
by  a  transit  instrument,  and  determined  the 
acute  angles  by  actual*  measurement,  leaving 
nothing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  compass.' 

Mr.  Weld  observes  a  grand  defect  in  the 
plan,  the  want  of  a  grand  and  extensive  quay, 
the  shores  being  crowded  with  small  wooden 
wharfs  and  warehouses ;  but  these  are  only 
temporary,  and  no  lasting  edifice  is  to  be  per- 
mitted except  in  brick  or  stone.  In  the  Capitol 
the  national  councils  are  to  asseiMbk' ;  and  so 
grand  is  the  plan,  that  the  expenco  is  estimated 
at  a  million  of  dollars,  or  225,000/.  sterling. — 
The  banks  of  the  Patomak  present  inexhaust- 
ible quarries  of  excellent  freestone,  harder  than 
that  of  Portland  ;  and  at  no  great  distance  are 
found  slate,  paving  stone,  and  limestone,  and,  it 
is  said,  excellent  coal. 

The  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  are 
execrable.  '  Speculation,*  says  a  late  traveller, 
•  the  life  of  the  American,  embraced  the  design 
of  the  new  city.  Several  companies  of  specu- 
lators purchased  lots,  and  began  to  build  hand- 
some streets,  with  an  ardour  that  soon  promised 
a  large  and  populous  city.  Before  they  arrived 
at  the  attic  story,  the  failure  was  manifest ;  and 
in  that  state  at  this  moment  are  the  walls  of 
many  scores  of  houses  begim  on  a  plan  of  ele- 
gance. In  some  parts,  purchasers  have  cleared 
the  wood  from  their  grounds,  and  erected  tem- 
porary wooden  buildings:  others  have  fenced 
in  their  lots,  and  attempted  to  cultivate  them  ; 
but  the  sterility  of  the  land  laid  out  for  the  city 
is  such,  that  tliis  plaii  hasi  also  failed.  The 
country  adjoining  consists  of  woods  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  in  some  places  of  mere  swamps, 
which  give  the  scene  a  curious  patch-work  ap- 
pearance. The  avetuie  of  Pennsylvania  is:ihe 
largest ;  in  fact  I  never  heard  of  more  than  that 
and  the  New  Jersey  Avenue,  except  some 
houses  uniformly  l)uilt,  in  one  of  which  lives 
Mr.  Jefferson's  printer,  .Tohn  Harrison  Smith,  a 
few  more  of  inferior  note,  with  some  public- 
houses,  and  here  and  there  a  little  srog-shop. 
This  boasted  avenue  is  as  much  a  wilderness  as 
Kentucky,  with  this  disadvantage,  that  the  soil 
is  good  for  nothing.  Some  half-starved  cattle 
browzing  among  the  bushes,  present  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  to  astrauj^cr,  whose  expectation 
has  been  wound  up  by  the  illusive  d(\scription 
of  speculative  writers.     So  very  thinly  is  the 


city  peopled,  and  so  little  is  it  frequented,  that 
quails  and  other  birds  are  constantly  shot  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  the  Capitol,  and  even 
during  the  sitting  of  the  houses  of  congress.' 

In  August,  1814,  Major-general  Ross,  having 
defeated  the  American  army  that  covered  Wash- 
ington, entered  this  city,  and  burnt  and  destroyed 
the  Capitol,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
various  public  otlices,  the  president's  house,  the 
rope-walk,  arseujils,  and  dock-yard;  the  value 
of  which  V  's  estimated  at  three  miUiomt  sterling. 
The  American  government,  notwithstanding 
this  severe  blow,  which  might  be  expected  to 
have  destroyed  the  project  of  the  new  capital, 
seem  determined  to  restore  the  public  edifices, 
and  to  persist  in  residing  in  this  almost  ruined 
city. 

Philadelphia. — The  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  designed  by  William  Penn,  the  first 
])roprietor  and  founder  of  the  colony  called 
Pennsylvania,  in  1683.  The  form  is  an  oblong 
square,  extending  about  two  nriles  east  and 
west  between  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill, or  rather  on  the  western  bank  of  the  for- 
mer river.  This  city  is  neatly  constructed,  the 
I  chief  streets  being  100  feet  in  breadth,  paved 
with  pebbles,  and  the  foot  paths  with  bnck. — 
'  They  are  chiefly  in  a  strait  Ime,  a  form  not  ap- 
proved by  lovers  of  the  picturesque ;  but  in  a 
city  the  chief  objects  are  convenience, .  and  a 
short  access  from  one  part  to  another.  The 
cliarter  of  incorporation,  granted  by  Penn  in 
1701,  was  singularly  aristocratic,  being  copied 
from  that  of  Bristol  in  England ;  but  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  province,  in  1789,  formed  a 
liberal  plan ;  and  tlie  government  of  the  city, 
the  prisons,  ^c.  may  now  be  regarded  as  sur- 

f)assing  atiy  in  the  world.  There  are  many 
uunane  institutions,  and  a  large  public  library. 
Amidst  this  deserved  praise,  it  is  truly  surpris- 
ing that  one  street,  called  Water-street,  should 
remain  a  source  of  filth  and  contagion,  especially 
as  it  was  in  this  street  that  the  noted  yellow 
fever  first  appeared  in  1793. 

'  The  market  is  the  great  boast  of  the  Phila- 
dclphians.  It  is  a  covered  building,  420  of  my 
steps  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  intersections  of 
streets,  and  I  calculated  my  step  to  be  a  yard  ; 
but  only  five  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  but- 
chers' benches  and  blocks.  It  is  well  supplied ; 
and  its  regularity  and  cleanliness  indicate  good 
living  and  wholesome  regulations.     No  article 
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can  be  offered  for  sale  here  without  first  being 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  market,  who  seizes  unwholesome  articles, 
and  a  fine  is  inflicted  upon  the  owner.  The 
fish-market,  from  its  distance  to  the  sea,  is  but 
indifferently  supplied,  though  much  pains  is 
taken  to  procure  a  regular  supply.  Light  carts 
are  constantly  corning  in  from  New  York,  and 
Burlington  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  most  deli- 
cate fish  of  the  ocean,  and  packed  m  ice  during 
the  summer.  The  beef  is  good,  but  the  mut- 
ton and  veal  far  inferior  to  tliat  of  England  and 
Ireland.' 

The  gaol  in  Philadelphia  is  situated  in  Wal- 
nut Street,  at  the  rear  of  the  state-house.  It  is 
a  large,  strong,  stone  building,  and  in  every  re- 
spect adapted  to  the  jjurposes  for  which  it  is 
destined.  The  regulations  of  this  place  of  pu- 
nishment are  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  Eu- 
ropean nations.  It  is  regularly  inspected  by  a 
committee  of  the  inhabitants,  who  cheerfully  in 
turn  undertake  the  office  without  reward. — 
They  examine  into  the  cleanUness  of  the  rooms 
and  the  prisoners,  who  are  regularly  washed, 
and  in  summer  bathed,  and  then  supplied  witli 
a  change  of  linen.  Their  diet  is  also  regulated, 
and  no  spirituous  liquor,  doubtless  in  most 
cases  the  ])rimary  cause  which  reduced  the  peo- 
ple to  their  unhappy  sitiuition,  is  suffered  to  be 
intrtHluoed  to  state  pris(Miers. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  does  intiiiito 
credit  to  tlie  nati<m.  It  is  a  suptib  edifice  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  maiestie  poitico  of 


Esq.  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  con- 
tains  800,000  feet  of  timber,  board  measure ; 
was  six  years  in  building,  .and  cost  40,000  dol- 
lars. The  length  of  this  bridge,  including  the 
abutments  and  wingwalls,  is  1300  feet,  the 
widtl;  52  feet;  the  middle  areli  19t  feet,  10 
inches,  two  otliers  1.50  each ;  and  the  enclosed 
b*»i'>'ht  over  the  carriage-wav  thirtv-one  feet. — 
The  amount  of  the  toll  for  the  year  lb05,  was 
13,600  dolkrs. 

Th'  library  is  an  institution  which  does  cre- 
dit to  tlie  country.  Tt  is  open  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  for  strangers,  who  are  attended  by  a 
librarian,  ready  to  hand  iliem  such  books  as 
they  may  select  from  the  catalogU'  He  is 
paid  by  the  society,  which  is  an  incorporated 
body.  A  handsome  building  was  erected  by 
them  in  North  Fifth  Street ;  and  the  late  JNIr. 
Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  the  society 
with  a  fine  piece  of  statuary,  in  white  marble, 
representing  Dr.  Franklin  at  full  Icuglli,  and 
ujjich  is  placed  above  the  entrance  from  the 
street.  Tlie  nuniber  of  volumes  at  present,  in- 
cluding the  T^oganian  lilmu'v, amounts  to  20,000, 
the  selection  of  which  has,  in  general,  been  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  more  important  interests 
of  society.  The  stot-k  of  books  is  continually  in- 
creasing by  occasional  donations,  animal  im- 
portations, and  purchases  of  every  publication 
of  merit.  Some  valuable  machines  and  appara- 
tus for  the  purposes  of  )iatiu'al  ])hih)sophy,  and 
a  variety  of  other  curious,  artificial,  and  ludural 
productions,  also  belong  to  the  company,  and  are 


six  fluted  columns  of  stone,  found  in  abundance  |  dejM)sited  in  other  apartments  of  the  building 
in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  similar  to  Portland  |      The  museum  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  per- 


stone.  This  building  indicates  the  fh)urisliing 
state  of  those  finances  which  were  organized  by 
the  much-lamented  General  Hamilton. 

Every  tliujg  which  can  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  has  of  late  years 
been  supplied  in  Philadelphia,  and  if  it  rests 
with  man  to  avert  the  malignancy  of  the  sum- 
mer fever,  which,  however,  he  has  hitherto  at- 
tempted in  vain,  the  regulations  of  the  police 
must  greatly  contribute  to  the  consummation 
of  so  important  an  end.  The  city  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  river  Schuylkill,  by 
means  of  a  stear.i-engiue,  in  a  handsome  build- 
ing at  the  intersection  of  thotwo  principal  streets; 
connecting  ornament  with  public  utility. 

A  covered  bridge  has  lately  l)een  erected  over 
the  river  Schuylkill.  This  beautiful  wooden 
structure  was  designed  by  William  Weston, 

vol..  I. 


severing  industry  of  an  individual,  while  the 
grant  of  the  Okl  State-House  for  its  exhibition 
does  honour  io  the  city.  The  propriettu"  is  Mr. 
Charles  \V.  Peale,  by  prt)fession  a  painter,  whieh 
he  reruKjuishcd,  and  became  a  virtuoso.  He 
says,  'that  in  the  year  17H;>,  be  began  his  col- 
lections with  some  bones  of  the  manunoth,  and 
the  paddle-fish  ;  and  that  in  the  year  1S02,  the 
legislature  of  Peimsylvania,  iuHuenced  by  the 
iilea  of  its  increasing  utility,  granted  the  upper 
part  of  the  State-House  for  the  use  of  the 
Mnsemn.' 

The  amiable  and  tolerant  character  of  the 
(piakers  difioix^d  widely  from  that  of  the  fanatic 
settlers  in  New  England:  at  present  they  do 
not  exceed  one  fourth  ])art  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  their  aversion  to  th.e  elegaucies  and  lux- 
mies  of  life  is  overcome  by  the  wishes  of  the 
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majority.  Gay  equipages  are  not  rare  in  the 
streets  of  Pliiladcli)hia,  and  the  theatre  begins 
to  be  frequented.  The  expence  of  labour  and 
domestic  economy  was,  about  five  or  six  years 
ago,  considered  as  higher  in  Philadelphia,  and 
indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  than 
in  England ;  but  at  present  it  is  probably  far 
lower.  This  beautiful  city  is  calculated  to  con- 
lain  13,000  houses,  and  80,000  inhabitants. — 
Shi))s  of  1000  tons  may  approach  the  wharfs. 

Ncxv  York. — New  York,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  River,  a  noble 
and  picturesque  stream.  The  bay  is  about  nine 
miles  long,  and  three  broad,  without  reckoning 
the  branches  of  the  rivers  on  each  side  of  the 
town.  From  the  ocean  at  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
city  is  not  more  than  twenty -eight  miles.  The 
water  is  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  vessels. 
Ships  of  ninety  guns  have  anchored  opposite 
the  city.  There  they  lie  land-locked,  and  well 
secured  from  winds  and  storms;  and  fleets  of 
the  greatest  number  have  ample  space  for 
mooring. 

New  York  is  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  for  wealth,  commerce,  and  population ; 
as  it  also  is  the  finest  and  most  agreeable  for  its 
situation  and  buildings.  It  has  neither  the 
narrow  and  confined  irregularity  of  Boston,  nor 
the  monotonous  regularity  of  Philadelphia,  but 
a  happy  medium  between  both.  When  the  in- 
tended iinproveincnts  are  completed,  it  will  be 
a  very  elegant  and  commodious  town. 

The  IJroadway  atul  the  Bowery  Koad  are  the 
two  finest  avenues  in  the  city,  and  netiH-'of  the 
same  Avidth  as  Oxford  Street  in  Tjondon.  The 
first  commences  from  the  Grand  Battery,  situate 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  town,  and  divides 
it  into  two  unecpial  parts.  It  is  upwards  of  two 
miles  in  length,  though  the  pavement  does  not 
extend  above  a  mile  and  a  tpiarter :  the  remain- 
der of  the  road  consists  of  straggling  houses, 
which  are  the  commencement  of  new  streets 
already  planned  out.  The  Bowery  Iload  com- 
mences from  ChatJjam  Street,  which  branches 
off  from  the  Broadway  to  the  right,  by  the  side 
of  the  Park.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  it  joins  the  Broadway,  and  terminates 
the  plan  which  is  intended  to  be  carried  into 
effect  for  the  enlargement  of  the  city. 

The  houses  in  the  Broadway  are  lofty  and 
well  built.  They  are  constructed  in  the  Eng- 
lish style,  and  differ  but  little  from  those  of 


London  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  except 
that  they  are  vmiversally  built  of  red  brick.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Battery,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Broadway,  they  are  nearly  all  pri- 
vate houses,  and  occupied  by  the  principal 
merchants  and  gentry  of  New  York;  after 
which  the  Broadway  is  lined  with  large  com- 
modious shops  of  every  description,  well  stocked 
with  European  and  India  goods,  and  exhibiting 
as  splendid  and  varied  a  show  in  their  windows 
as  can  be  met  with  in  London.  There  are  se- 
veral extensive  boc^  stores,  print  shop^  music- 
shops,  jewellers,  and  silversmiths ;  hatters,  linen- 
drapers,  milliners,  pastry-cooks,  coach-makers, 
hotels,  and  coffee-houses.  The  street  is  well 
paved,  and  the  foot-paths  are  diiefly  bricked. 
In  Robinson  Street  the  pavement  before  one  of 
the  houses,  and  the  steps  of  the  door,  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  marble. 

A  Court-house  on  a  large  scale,  and  wortliy 
of  the  improved  state  of  the-city,  has  recently 
been  built  at  the  end  of  the  Park,  between  the 
Broadway  and  Chatham  Street,  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  imequalled  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Europe.  The  exterior  consists  wholly 
of  fine  marble,  ornamented  in  a  very  neat  and 
elegant  style  of  architecture ;  and  the  whole  is 
siunnounted  by  a  beautiflil  dome,  which  forms 
a  noble  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  town,  in 
which  are  also  situated  the  Theatre,  Mechanic 
Hall,  and  some  of  the  best  private  houses  in 
New  York.  The  Park,  though  not  remarkable 
for  its  size,  is,  however,  of  service,  by  displaying 
the  surrounding  building  to  greater  advantage  ; 
and  is  also  a  relief  to  the  confined  appearance 
of  the  streets  in  general.  It  consists  of  about 
four  acres  planted  with  elms,  planes,  willows, 
and  catalpas ;  and  the  sunounding  foot- walk  is 
encompassed  by  rows  of  ])oplars :  the  whole  is 
inclosed  by  a  wooden  paling.  This  city  has  its 
\'auxhall  and  Ranelagh;  but  they  are  poor 
imitations  of  those  near  London.  They  are, 
hoAvever,  pleasant  places  of  recreation  for  the 
inhabitants. 

The  water  side  is  lined  with  shipping  which 
lie  along  the  wharfs,  or  in  the  small  docks  called 
slips,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twelve 
towards  the  East  river,  besides  numerous  piers. 
The  wharfs  are  large  and  commodious,  and  the 
warehouses,  which  are  nearly  all  new  buildings, 
are  lofty  and  substantial.  The  merchants,  ship- 
brokers,  &c.  have  their  offices  in  front  on  the 
ground  floor  of  their  warehouses.    These  ranges 
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of  buildings  and  wharfs  extend  from  the  Grand 
Battery,  on  both  sides  of  the  town,  up  the  Hud- 
son and  East  rivers,  and  encompass  the  houses 
with  shipping,  whose  forest  of  masts  gives  a 
stranger  a  lively  idea  of  the  immense  trade 
which  this  city  carries  on  with  every  part  of 
the  globe.  New  York  appears  to  him  the  Tyre 
of  the  new  world. 

The  commerce  of  New  York,  before  the  em- 
bargo, was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  and  pro- 
gressive improvement.    The  merchants  traded 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  world;  and  though 
at  times  they  suffered  some  privations  and  checks 
from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  yet  their 
trade  increased,  and  riches  continued  to  pour  in 
upon  them.    The  amount  of  tonnage  belonging 
to  the  port  of  New  York  in  1806  was  183,671 
tons.     And  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  harbour 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1807,  when  the  em- 
biu-go  took  place,  was  537.     The  monies  col- 
lected in  New  York  for  the  national  treasury, 
on  the  imports  and  tonnage,  have  for  several 
years  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  public  re- 
venue.   In  1 806  the  sum  collected  was  6,500,000 
dollars,  which  after  deducting  the  drawbacks 
left  a  nett  revenue  of  4,500,000  dollars ;  which 
was  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  the  proceeds  of  one  year. 

New  York  contains  tliirty-thrce  places  of 
worship,  viz.  nine  episcopal  churches,  three 
Dutch  churches,  one  French  church,  one  Cal- 
vinist,  one  German  Lutheran,  one  English  I^u- 
theran,  three  Baptist  meetings,  three  Methodist 
meetings,  one  JSIoravian,  six  Presbyterian,  one 
Independent,  two  (Quakers',  and  one  Jews'  sy- 
nagogue. 

There  are  thirty-one  liencvok'nt  institutions 


In  the  year  1697  New  York  contained  4,302 
inhabitants,  and  in  1807  the  population  was 
83,540.    The  number  of  deaths  is  at  least  one 
thirtieth,  whereas  the  deaths  in  London  are  only 
about  &  fiftieth  part  of  its  population.     It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  suicides  are  much 
more  numerous  in  Now  York  than  in  London. 
Boston. — ]]oston  is  an  irregular  built  town, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  wliose  siirface  is  broken 
by  small  hills ;  and,  except  where  the  isthmus 
appears  in  sight,  seems  completely  environed  by 
a  beautiful  river.    It  cannot  boast  of  much  uni- 
formity and  elegance ;  but,  with  respect  to  si- 
tuation, it  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Boston  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  an 
old  city  in  England.  It  is  two  miles  in  length, 
but  of  unequal  breadth,  being  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  yards  at  the  broadest  part.  It 
contains  about  3500  dwelling-houses,  many  of 
which  are  built  of  wood,  besides  a  great  number 
of  store-houses. 

From  an  elevated  part  of  the  town  the  si>ec- 
tator  enjoys  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Around 
him,  as  far  as  tne  eye  can  reacli.  are  to  be  seen 
towns,  villages,  country  seats,  rich  farms,  and 
pleasure  grounds,  seated  upon  the  summits  of 
small  hiUs,  hanging  on  the  brows  of  gentle 
slopes,  or  reclining  in  the  laps  of  spacious  val- 
leys, whose  shores  are  watered  by  a  beautiful 
river,  across  which  are  thrown  several  bridges 
and  causeways. 

That  portion  of  the  town  called  West  Boston 
contains  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
gentry  and  principal  merchants.  A  number  of 
elegant  buildings  of  red  brick  have  within  these 
few   years  been  erected;   and  wide  spacious 


in  New  York.     Ujjwards  of  twenty  newspapers  streets,  consisting  of  handsome  private  houses 
are  published  in  this  city,  nearly  half  of  which  j  of  similar  construction,  are  yet  forming  through- 


are  daily  papers;  besides  several  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  and  essays.  A  public  li- 
brary is  also  established  here,  which  consists 
of  about  ten  thousand  volumes,  many  of  them 
rare  and  valuable  books.  The  buihling  which 
contains  them  is  situated  in  Nassau  Street, 
and  the  trustees  are  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature.  There  are  also  three  or  four 
public  reading-rooms,  and  circulating  libraries, 
which  are  supported  by  some  of  the  princi- 
pal booksellers,  from  the  annual  subscriptions 
of  the  inhabitants.    There  is  a  museum  of  na- 


out  that  end  of  the  town.  These  streets  are 
mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  Beacon  Hill,  a  rising 
ground  of  considerable  elevation,  situate  behina 
the  new  state-house.  On  this  hill  a  monu- 
mental pillar  is  erected,  with  a  gilt  eagle  at  the 
top,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  pedesttu  of  the  column  are  inscriptions  com- 
memorating the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  new  state-house  is,  perhaps,  more  in- 
debted to  its  situation  for  the  handsome  ap- 
pcamnce  it  exhibits,  than  to  any  merit  of  the 


tural  curiosities  in  New  York,  but  it  contains  bu'lding  itself     It  is  built  upon  part  of  the 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice.  I  rising  ground  upon  which  Beacon  Hill  is  situ 
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ated,  and  fronts  the  park,  an  extensive  common 
planted  with  "a  double  row  of  trees  along  the 
borders.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is 
constructed  in  a  plain  and  simple  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  red  brick,  and  surmounted  by  a 
large  circular  dome  of  the  same  material,  co- 
loured yellow.  The  whole  has  a  neat  and  or- 
namental appearance;  but  if  stone  had  been 
substituted  for  brick,  it  would  then  have  been 
a  structure  worthy  of  admiration,  and  honour- 
able to  the  people  of  Boston. 

The  Park  was  formerly  a  large  common,  but 
has  recently  been  enclosed,  and  the.  borders 
planted  with  trees.  On  the  east  side  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  mall,  or  walk,  planted 
with  a  double  row  of  large  trees,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  in  St.  James's  Park,  but  scarcely 
half  its  length.  It  affords  the  inhabitants  an 
excellent  promenade  in  fine  weather.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  park  is  a  branch  of  the  harbour ; 
and  along  the  siiore,  to  the  westward,  are  seve- 
ral extensive  rope-walks  built  upon  piers.  At 
high  water  boats  and  barges  can  be  admitted 
between  the  walks,  which  are  all  roofed  in,  and 
have  large  brick  warehouses  at  the  eastern  end. 
Considerable  quantities  of  excellent  cordage  are 
manufactured  at  these  walks,  and  form  an  arti- 
cle of  exportation  to  the  other  states.  In  the 
street  next  the  mall,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
park,  there  is  a  stand  of  hackney  coaches,  supe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  vehicles  of  that  descrip- 
tion in  London. 

The  other  portion  of  Boston,  which  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  Old  l^oun,  is  the  seat  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  contains  numerous 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  crowded  with  stores, 
shoijs,  wareliouses,  wharfs,  and  piers;  taverns, 
coffee-houses,  and  porter-houses ;  insurance  of- 
fices, banks,  and  state  buildings ;  churches,  cha- 
pels, and  meetings. 

Of  late  years  considerable  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  East  Boston.  Towards  the  har- 
bour an  extensive  range  of  lofty  warehouses 
have  been  erected  upon  India  Wharf:  they  are 
built  of  red  brick,  with  much  neatness  and  uni- 
formity. Offices  for  the  merchants  are  below, 
and  tiie  upper  part  of  the  building  is  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  goods.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  these  warehouses  to  the  northward, 
is  Long  Wharf,  or  Boston  Pier,  which  extends 
from  the  bottom  of  State  Street,  upwards  of 
1,750  feet  into  the  harbour.  Its  breadth  is 
Above  100  feet.    On  the  north  side  of  this  im- 


mense wharf  is  a  range  of  large  warehouses,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  pier. 

Along  the  water  side  there  is  a  great  number 
of  other  piers,  which  extend  a  considerable  way 
into  the  harbour;  these  form  as  many  open 
docks,  or  slips,  which  admit  vessels  of  almost 
every  size  and  draught  of  water  up  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  houses.  Viewing  this  sight  from 
an  eminence  it  has  a  singular  and  beautiful  ef- 
fect ;  the  crowded  ma^ts  and  rigging  of  the  ves- 
sels appear  in  the  midst  of  the  streets,  and  the 
colours  of  all  nations  are  seen  flying  over  the 
tops  of  the  houses. 

Boston  is  well  paved,  and  has  excellent  foot- 
paths of  flag  stones.  The  streets,  which  in  the 
old  town  are  generally  narrow  and  irregularly 
laid  out,  are  for  the  most  part  clean  and  in  good 
order.  The  markets  are  situated  near  each 
other,  close  to  the  water  side ;  and  are  supplied 
with  everv  description  of  provisions  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  But 
they  are  crowded  and  confined  by  the  sur- 
rounding  buildings,  and  the  narrow  lanes  and 
alleys  in  the  vicinity.  This,  together  with  the 
nuniber  of  shabby  shops  and  alehouses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  gives  to  this  part  of  the  town 
an  unseemly  appearance,  which  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  litter  and  confusion  unavoidable 
in  a  market-place. 

The  bridge  connecting  Boston  with  Charles- 
town  is  a  surprising  work.  It  is  of  wood,  with 
a  draw  for  the  admission  of  vessels,  and  is  3488 
feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  wide.  On  the  same 
river,  and  not  above  two  miles  farther  up  the 
coiuitry,  is  another  bridge  of  this  nature,  1503 
feet  long,  and  4a  in  width.  The  principal  ma- 
nufactures of  Boston  are,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
hats,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  pot  and  pearl- 
ashes,  paper  hangings,  plate  and  common  glass, 
loaf  sugar,  tobacco,  chocolate,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  playing  cards,  on  which  they  coun- 
terfeit the  English  figures  with  great  exactness. 
Above  forty  distilleries  are  employed  in  making 
that  detestable  spirit  called  Yankee  rum!  which 
is  used  in  preference  to  that  agreeable  and  nu- 
tritious beverage,  malt  liquor,  two  breweries 
for  which  can  barely  be  supported  by  this  large 
town  and  its  populous  vicinity. 

The  population  of  Boston,  according  to  the 
census  of  1800,  was  24,937 ;  about  three  years 
after  it  amounted  to  28,000;  and  very  lately 
was  computed  to  be  upwards  of  30,000.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  Congregationalists ; 
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the  remainder  consist  of  Episcopalians,  Baptis.ts, 
Quakers,  Universalists, .  Roman  Catholics,  Me- 
thodists, and  Sandemanians.  They  have  twenty 
places  of  worship,  of  which  nine  belong  to  the 
Congregationalists,  and^wr  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians. 

*  Sundays  are  observed,'  says  a  late  traveller, 
•  with  the  strictest  decorum ;  the  town  appears 
as  if  completely  deserted ;  and  scarcely  a  person 
is  seen  walking  the  streets,  except  in  going  to 
or  coming  from  a  place  of  worship.  This  strict 
observance  of  religious  duties  disposes  a  stranger 
to  judge  favourabfy  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
people ;  nor  has  he  any  reason  to  alter  his  opi- 
nion, until  he  hears  of  so  many  unfortunate  fe- 
males in  the  cities.' 

The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their 
domestic  habits,  regularity  of  living,  integrity 
in  their  dealings,  hospitality  to  strangers,  strict 
piety  and  devotion,  and  respect  for  the  moral 
and  social  virtues ;  upon  which  depend  the  hap- 
piness and  well  being  of  a  community. 

Several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
few  magazines  and  reviews  are  published  in 
Boston.  Like  those  of  other  towns,  the  news- 
papers are  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  two 
parties  which  at  present  divide  the  people ;  and 
m  their  political  animadversions  they  are  by  no 
means  tender  of  the  character  of  their  opi)oncnts. 
The  fanatical  spirit  of  this  city  seems  gradually  to 
subside ;  and  IVIr,  Burke  observes,  after  narrat- 
ing the  witchcraft  delusion,  1692,  in  which  so 
many  innocent  people  perished  by  t|^e  bigotry 
of  two  clergymen  called  Encrease  and  Cotton 
]Mather,  •  that  the  people  there  are  now  grown 
somewhat  like  the  rest  of  mankind  in  their 
manners,  and  have  much  abated  of  their  perse- 
cuting spirit.'  This  city  is  even  already  ranked 
by  some  among  the  most  pleasing  and  sociable 
in  the  United  States. 

CharU'stoun. — The  site  of  Charlestown  nearly 
resembles  that  of  New  York,  being  on  a  point  of 
land  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ashley  and 
Coo|>er,  and  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  tlie 
light-house.  Tlie  town  is  built  on  a  level  sandy 
soil,  which  is  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
height  of  spring  tides.  The  streets  extend  east 
and  west  between  the  two  rivers  ;  and  others  in- 
tersect them  nearly  at  right  angles  trom  north  to 
south.  From  its  open  exposure  to  the  ocean  it 
is  subject  to  storms  and  inundations,  which  af- 
ffect  the  security  of  its  harbour.  The  city  has 
also  suffered  much  by  fires:  the  last,  in  1796, 
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destroyed  upwards  of  500  houses,  and  occasioned 
300,000/.  sterling  damage. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses,  public  build- 
ings, and  warehouses,  &c.  at  present  in  Charles- 
town,  is  estimated  at  3,500.  With  the  exception 
of  Meeting  Street,  Broad  Street,  and  the  Bay, 
the  streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  confined. 
They  are  all  unpaved ;  and  in  blowing  weather 
whirlwinds  of  dust  and  sand  fill  the  houses,  and 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Tlie  foot-paths 
are  all  constructed  of  bricks ;.  but  a  few  years 
ago  not  even  this  convenience  existed. 

The  houses  in  Meeting  Street  and  the  back 
parts  of  the  town  are  many  of  them  handsomely 
built ;  some  of  brick,  others  of  wood.     They 
are,  in  general,  lofty  and  extensive,  and  are  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  small  gardens  or 
yards,  in  which  the  kitchens  and  out- offices  .are 
built.     Almost  every  house  is  furnished   ,vith 
balconies  and  verandas,  some  of  which  occupy 
the  whole  side  of  the  building  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, having  a  gallery  ihr  each  floor.     They  are 
sometimes  shaded  with  Venetian  blinds,  and 
afford  the  inhabitants  a  pleasant  cool  retreat 
from  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.    JMost  of 
the  modern  houses  are  built  with  much  taste 
and  elegance ;  but  the  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to 
:  make  them  as  cool  as  possible.     The  town  !;! 
j  also  crowded  with  wooden  buildings  of  a  very 
{ inferior  description.     Three  of  tlic  public  build- 
{ ings,  and  the  episcopal  church  of  St.  Michael, 
'.  are  situated  at  tlie  four  corners  formed  by  the 
j  intersection  of  Broad  and  Meeting  Streets,  the 
!  two  ])rincipal  avenues  in  Charlestown. 
!      A  tree  called  the  Fridc  of  India  is  planted 
j  in  rows  along  the  foot-paths  of  the  streets  in 
!  Charlestown.     It  does  not  grow  very  high,  but 
I  its  umbrageous  leaves  and  branches  afford  the 
j  inhal)itants  an  excellent  shelter  from  the  sun. 
1  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  not  engendering 
j  insects,  none  of  which  can  live  upon  it,  in  con- 
;  sequence  of  its  poisonous  qualities.     The  large 
clusters  of  flowers  in  blossom  resemble  the  lilac; 
these  .ne  succeeded  by  bunches  of  yellow  ber- 
ries, each  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  and 
like  it  containing  one  stone.     It  is  a  deciduous 
tree ;  but  the  berries  remain  on  it  all  the  winter, 
and  drop  off  the  following  spring.     It  would  be 
an  object  worthy  of  inquiry  for  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  Charlestown,  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  this  tree  is  beneficial  or  injunous 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.     The  very  ad- 
vantage for  which  it  is  preferred  above  other 
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trees,  appears  a  stronpf  objection  against  it ;  for, 
if  it  causes  the  death  of  those  insects  wliich  ap- 
j)roaeh  it,  how  can  it  he  otlierwise  than  hurtful 
to  the  human  frame  constantly  imbibing,  under 
a  burning  sun,  the  faint  and  sickly  vapours 
which  arise  from  its  wide-spreading  foliage  ? 

The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  those 
which  iiave  been  already  enumerated,  are  the 
exchaiige,  a  large  respectable  building  situated 
in  the  East  Bay,  opposite  Broad  Street ;  a  poor 
house ;  a  college,  or  rather  grammar  school ;  a 
theatre  ;  and  an  orphan-house.  The  latter 
building  is  worthy  of  the  city  of  Charkstown. 
It  contains  about  150  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  annual  expence  for  provision,  clothing, 
lireuood,  dvc.  is  about  14,000. dollars,  which  is 
defrayed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  Since  its  institution,  upwards  of 
1,700  boys  and  girls  have  been  received  into 
tiie  house. 

The  theatre  is  a  plain  brick  building,  situated 
at  the  top  of  Broad  Street.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  our  Circus  or  Surrey  theatre,  but  not  so  hand- 
somely fitted  up.  One  side  of  it  is  in  the  rules 
of  the  gaol ;  which  is  a  very  convenient  circum- 
stance for  the  hidies  of  easy  virtue  and  others 
who  are  confined  in  '  durance  vile.' 

The  garden  dignified  by  the  name  of  A'aux- 
hall  possesses  no  decoration  worthy  of  notice, 
and  the  situation  and  climate  of  Charlestown 
are  by  no  means  adapted  for  entertainments  al 
fresco.  The  heavy  dews  and  vapours  which 
arise  from  tiie  swam])S  and  marshes  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, after  a  hot  day.  are  highly  injurious 
to  the  constitution,  particularly  while  it  is  in- 
riamed  by  tlie  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  which 
are  drank  in  the  garden. 

CliarU'stown  contains  a  handsome  and  com- 
modious market-place,  which  is  as  well  supplied 
with  provisions  as  the  country  will  permit. — 
Compared,  however,  with  the  markets  of  the 
northern  towns,  the  supply  is  very  itiferior,  both 
in  (piality  and  cpuintity.  The  ])resent  po])ula- 
tion  of  Charlestown  is  reckoned  about  y<S,000  : 
of  this  number  not  more  than  7,000  ;ue  whites, 
the  st  are  negroes  and  people  of  colour,  the 
ni:      'ty  of  whom  are  slaves. 

lie  year  1783  Charlestown  was  incoq)o- 
ratcci  !  y  an  act  oi'  tlie  legislature,  and  called  the 
city  of  Charlestown.  It  was  then  divided  hito 
thirteen  wards,  each  of  which  annually  choose 
u  Avarden  by  ballot ;  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
wardens  so  chosen  an  intendant  is  afterwards 


elected  by  the  citizens.  These  form  a  council 
for  the  government  of  the  city,  by  whom  all 
ordinances  are  passed  for  its  regulation.  Its 
police  is  enforced  by  a  city  guard,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain  and  other  officers ;  and 
with  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  additional 
taxes  are  laid  on  its  inhabitants  for  supporting 
the  expence  of  the  same,  amounting  annually 
to  not  less  than  60,000  dollars. 

Since  the  French  Revolution  Charlestown 
has  been  the  medium  of  the  greatest  part  of 
that  trade  which  has  been  carried  on  between 
the  French  West  India  islands  and  the  mother 
country  under  the  neutral  flag  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
port  of  Charlestown  in  1801  amounted  to  1,274, 
of  which  873  belonged  to  that  port ,  the  rest 
were  chiefly  British  vessels.  At  the  time  the 
embargo  reached  Charlestown,  the  number  of 
vessels  in  port  were,  ships  78,  brigs  42,  schooners 
and  sloops  85 — total  205. 

Tlds  city  is  celebrated  for  easy  and  social 
manners ;  but  strangers  have  noticed  that  aff*ec- 
tation  of  superiority  which  so  generally  charac- 
terizes the  Americans :  nor  does  the  number 
and  degradation  of  the  slaves  in  Charlestown 
accord  with  those  ideas  of  republican  equality 
which  their  masters  profess.  Indeed  the  cruel- 
ties practised  upon  this  unfortunate  race,  in  the 
southern  states  of  this  free  country,  can  scai-cely 
be  exceeded  in  any  European  colony. 

Bnltimore. — Baltimore  in  JMaryland  stands  on 
the  nortii  side  of  the  river  Patapsco,  which  may 
rather  be  regarded  as  a  creek  of  the  great  bay 
of  Chesapeake,  and  has  rapidly  risen  to  its  pre- 
sent consequence.  The  situation  is  rather  low, 
but  it  has  been  rendered  by  art  tolerably  salu- 
brious. A  creek  divides  it  into  two  parts,  Bal- 
timore town  and  Fell's  Point,  to  the  latter  of 
which  vessels  of  600  tons  can  sail ;  but  only 
small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
bason,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  caj)acious,  and  ca- 
I)able  of  holding  2000  sail.  This  town  contains 
ten  places  of  public  worship,  three  theatres,  and 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  most 
opulent  families  are  extremely  ho.spitable  and 
polite ;  but  the  poorer  sort,  which  are  composed 
of  peojile  of  various  nations,  have  been  described 
as  singularly  selfish,  rude,  and  ignorant.  The 
revenue  of  Baltimore  in  1801  amounted  to 
3,861,963  dollars. 

Savannah. — This  towm  was  founded  in  the 
year  1733,  and  w^as  the  first  settlement  in  the 
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state  of  Georgia ;  but  the  seat  of  government  is 
now  at  Augusta,  wliich  is  also  built  on  the 
bimks  of  the  Savannah,  about  2rj6  miles  distant 
from  the  sea. 

The  town  of  Savannah  is  built  upon  an  open 
sandy  plain,  which  forms  a  cUflf,  or,  as  the  Ame- 
ricans term  it,  a  blup^,  by  the  shore,  about  50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  It  is  well  laid 
out  for  a  warm  climate,  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
half  a  mile  wide.  The  streets  are  wide,  and 
open  into  spacious  squares,  each  of  which  has  a 
piunp  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  small 
plantation  of  trees.  A  great  disadvantage, 
however,  to  the  town,  is  the  total  want  of  foot- 
paths and  pavement.  Improvements  of  this 
nature  would  render  walking  more  agreeable, 
and  the  town  more  cool  and  healthy.  At  pre- 
sent, one  sinks  at  every  step  up  to  the  ancles  in 
sand ;  and  in  windy  weather  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  nostrils  are  filled  with  it. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and 
stand  separate  from  each  otker,  divided  by  court 
yards,  except  in  two  or  three  streets,  where  they 
are  close  built,  many  of  them  with  brick,  and 
eontaiu  several  shops  and  stores.  One  large 
lange  of  brick  buildings  stands  near  the  mar- 
kut-place,  and  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance 
of  an  hospital.  The  principal  street  is  that 
called  the  IJay,  where  there  are  several  very 
good  houses  of  brick  and  wood.  Some  contain 
booksellers',  grocers',  and  drapers'  stores,  others 
are  private  dwellings.  This  range  of  buildings 
extends  nearly  tlu-ee  quarters  of  a  mile  along 
the  town;  and  opposite  to  it  is  a  beautiful  walk 
or  mall,  planted  uitii  a  double  row  of  trees,  the 
same  as  those  at  Cliarlestown.  Tins  agreeable 
promenade  is  situated  near  the  margin  of  the 
height  or  bluff  upon  which  the  town  stands; 
and  the  merchants'  stores,  warehouses,  and 
wharfs,  for  landing,  housing,  aJid  shipping  of 
goods,  are  built  inunediately  below,  along  the 
shore,  forming  in  some  degree  a  sort  of  lower 
town.  From  the  height  tliere  is  a  fine  com- 
manding view  of  the  Savannah  river  as  far  as 
the  sea,  and  for  several  miles  above  the  town. 
About  the  centre  of  the  walk,  and  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  stands  the  Exchange,  a  large 
brick  building,  which  contains  some  public  of- 
fices, and  an  assembly-room,  where  a  concert 
and  ball  are  held  once  a  fortnight  during  the 
winter. 

By  a  census  taken  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 


the  population  of  8u\'annah  consisted  of  3003 
whites  aiul  free  people  of  colour,  and  SS?!) 
slaves,  making  a  total  of  .')fJ8.'5.  At  present  it 
is  supposed  to  be  about  6000.  The  public 
buildings  consist  of  the  Branch  bank  of  the 
United  States;  the  Exchange;  four  or  five 
places  of  worship ;  and  a  gaol,  built  upon  the 
common,  some  distance  from  town.  The  latter 
is  a  large  strong  brick  building,  and  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  confinement  of  refiactory  negroes, 
and  other  offenders  against  the  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  embellishments  of  ci- 
vilized society,  Georgia  is  yet  in  the  Gothic  age. 
Savannah  contains  five  or  six  respectable  book- 
stores, and  publishes  three  newspapers ;  two  of 
which  are  attached  to  federal  principles.  The 
military  force  of  the  state  consists  of  militia ; 
but  Savannah  has  several  corps  of  volunteers, 
infiantry  and  cavalry,  who  clothe  and  equip 
themselves  at  their  own  exjicnce. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  indeed  the 
Georgians  in  general,  are  said  to  be  great  eco- 
nomists ;  that  is  to  say,  they  hate  to  part  with 
their  money  even  for  the  most  useful  purposes. 
The  planters  have  less  of  the  free  and  generous 
extravagance  of  Carolinian  planters,  though, 
like  them,  they  are  always  in  debt,  and  every 
one  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  money 
from  them.  Horse-jockeying  and  racing  are 
favourite  amusements  with  the  people,  and 
they  do  not  scruple  to  bet  high  on  these  occa- 
sions. Upon  the  whole  they  possess  all  the 
bad  but  very  few  of  the  good  properties  of  their 
Carolinian  neighbours. 

Such  are  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States ;  and  to  enumerate  the  others  would  be 
alike  tedious  and  temporary ;  as,  amidst  new 
foundations  and  improvements,  great  changes 
often  happen  in  their  relative  consequence. 

iNi.Axn  Navigation. — Little  occasion  has 
hitherto  arisen  for  opening  any  canals  for  inland 
navigation,  as  the  numerous  great  rivers  have 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  inter- 
course. No  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of 
superior  means  of  inland  commerce  by  the  great 
river  ]Missouri,and  many  other  navigable  streams, 
not  to  mention  lakes  of  prodigious  extent.  A 
canal,  it  is  believed,  is  now  opened  between  the 
rivers  Schuylkill  and  Susquehana,  and  others  are 
projected.  The  roads  also  begin  to  be  improved, 
and  several  bridges  have  been  erected,  some  of 
which  in  timber  are  of  considerable  extent.  But 
in  Georgia,  Vermont,  and  several  other  parts,  the 
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roads  are  most  execrable.  A  recent  traveller 
in  Vermont  says,  *  We  were  often  obliged  to 
pass  over  bridges  actually  condemned  by  the 
select  men  at  different  yilaces,  who  had  pnt  up 
notices,  that  they  would  not  be  answerable  for 
the  necks  of  those  who  were  hardy  enough  to 
venture  across ;  yet  these  sapient  folks  had  not 
provided  any  other  route  for  travellers.  The 
bad  roads  and  bridges  in  these  parts,  I  am  told, 
would  soon  be  repaired,  if  the  republican  or  de- 
mocratic party  did  not  oppose  the  turnpike  sys- 
tem, which  is  certainly  tlie  only  method  of 
remedying  the  grievance  at  present  to  much 
complained  of.  Tliey  conceive  that  the  sove- 
reifffi  people  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  even  for 
their  own  benefit.  They  would  rather  that  his 
hydra-headed  mpjesty  should  break  one  of  his 
many  necks,  than  that  they  should  lose  their 
popularity  as  economists. 

MANurACTUjiES. — The  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  may  mostly  be  considered  as  still 
in  their  infiuicy,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  be 
supplied  by  Great  Britain;  and  though  the 
bond  of  authority  be  broken,  the  commercial 
chains  remain.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
tanned  leather,  and  dressed  skins ;  various  com- 
mon works  in  iron  and  in  wood;  ships,  for 
which  Boston  was  celebrated ;  with  several  ar- 
ticles of  machinery  and  husbandry.  Cables, 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  twine,  packthread,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  pottery,  paper  of  all  kinds,  hats,  su- 
gars, snufi;  gimpowder,  are  also  American  ma- 
nufactures ;  with  some  utensils  in  copper,  brass, 
and  tin;  clocks,  and  mathematical  machines, 
and  carriages  of  all  descriptions.  The  domestic 
manufactures,  in  coarse  cloths,  serges,  flannels, 
cotton  and  linen  goods  of  several  sorts,  not  only 
suffice  for  the  families,  but  are  sometimes  sold, 
and  even  exported;  and  in  most  districts  a 
great  part  of  the  dress  is  the  product  of  domes- 
tic industry.  Good  wines  h.^ o  been  made  by 
French  settlers  on  the  Ohit>  Irom  various  wild 
grapes,  particularly  the  black  and  fox,  which 
grow  spontaneously  in  these  regions.  The  ma- 
ple sugar  is  prepared  in  the  nortnern  and  middle 
states,  and  is  deemed  by  many  equal  to  that 
from  the  cane.  The  recent  commotions  in  Eu- 
rope have  probably  driven  many  able  manufac- 
turers to  America,  where  machinery  is  parti- 
cularly valuable,  as  the  price  of  labour  is  so 
exorbitant. 

Commerce, — The  bank  of  Philadelphia  was 
founded  in  1787  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  suc- 


cessful :  it  is  called  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  capital  stock  being  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  The  coinage  consists  of  eagles  in  gold, 
with  a  half  and  quarter,  the  eagle  being  valued 
at  ten  dollars  or  two  pounds  five  shillings  ster- 
4  ug,  thus  exceeding  by  about  one  quarter  the 
goUU  n  mohur  of  Hindostan.  In  silver,  besides 
the  dollijc,  with  the  half  and  quarter,  there  are 
dismes  or  tenths  of  a  dollar,  worth  nearly  six- 
pence English,  and  half  dismes  or  twentieths. 
The  cent  in  copper  is  equal  to  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  dollar,  or  little  more  than  the  English 
halfpenny;  while  the  half  cent  nearly  corres- 
ponds with  the  farthing. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  previous 
to  the  embargo,  was  in  the  most  flourishing 
state,  notwithstanding  the  depredations  said  to 
have  been  committed  upon  it  by  the  uuiiigercnt 
powers  of  Europe,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing official  documents,  laid  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  29th  of  February,  1808, 
by  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

*  Exports  of  the  United  States,  from  Ist  Octo- 
ber, 1806.  to  1st  October,  1807.' 

The  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise of  domestic  growth,  or 
manufacture   Dols.  48,699, '►QS 

Do.  of  foreign  growth  or  ma- 
nufacture    59,643,558 


Total  Doh.  108,343,150 
Recapitulation  of  the  above. 
The  foreign  goods  are  classed  as  follows : — 

1st.  Articles  free  of  duty  by  law 2,080,114 

2d.  Do.  liable  to  duty,  and  on  re-ex- 
portation entitled  to  drawback 48,205,943 

3d.  Do.  liable  to  duty,  but  no  draw- 
back on  re-exportation 9,357,501 

Dols.  59,643,558 

N.  B.  The  duties  collected  on  the  3d  class  are 

derived  directly  from  the  carrying  trade,  and 

amount  to  Dols.  1,393,877. 

The  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  manufacture 

are  arranged  as  follows : — 

1st.  Produce  of  the  sea 2,804,000 

2d.  Do.  of  the  forest 5,476,000 

3d.  Do.  of  agriculture 37,832,000 

4th.  Do  of  manufactures 2,409,000 

5th.  Do  uncertain 179,000 


Dols.  48,700,000 
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Mr.  Key,  in  liis  very  able  and  masterly  speech 
against  the  continuance  of  the  embargo,  stated, 
that  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  of  the 
United  States,  in  1807,  amounting  to  48,699,592 
dollars,  only  9,762,204  were  exported  to  Euro- 

Eean  ports  under  the  cant  roul  of  France^  which 
ad  been  since  interdicted  by  the  British  orders 
in  council ;  and  that  there  consequently  remain- 
ed a  surplus  of  38,937,388  dollars  of  American 
produce  which  might  yet  be  exported,  if  the 
embargo  had  not  taken  place :  but  war  mi^ht 
have  happened  between  France  and  America, 
a  measure  which  Mr.  Jeff'^vson  and  his  party 
wished  to  avoid.  The  tonnage  in  the  year  1808 
was  estimated  at  1,207,000,  navigated  by  64,000 
seamen. 

Political  Geography. 

Religion. — Soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
vancement to  the  presidency,  the  tythes  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  were  entirely  abolished,  and 
the  church  lands  sold  for  the  use  of  government. 
All  religious  sects  are  therefore  on  the  same 
footing,  without  supremacy,  or  limited  salaries. 
In  the  New  England  states,  Presbyterians  and 
IJaptists  are  the  most  numerous.     New  York 
has  a  large  proportion  of  adherents  to  the  church 
of  England,  which  many  of  the  Dutch  also  at- 
tend.    New  Jersey  contiMUS  a  mixture  of  Qua- 
kers, Baptists,  and  Presbyterians.     In  Pennsyl- 
vania, founded  by  ^^'^iiliam  Penn,  a  quaker,  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  consequently 
of  that  persuasion.     Maryland,  like  Pennsylva- 
nia, follows  the  religion  of  the  ancient  proprie- 
tor, Lord   Bah  i  more.     About  one  half  ot  the 
people  arc  thcreibrc  Roman  Catholics.     In  Mr- 
ginia,  the  Methodists  teach  their  tenets  with 
the  greatest  success  amongst  the  lower  orders 
of  people,     in  the  Curolinas,  (to  use  Dr.  Morse's 
observation)  '  Religion  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.' — 
The  inhabitants  of  these  states  he  called  North- 
ingarians.     Sundays  arc  there  passed  in  riot  and 
drunkeimess ;  and  the  negroes  indulge  imcon- 
troUed  in  tumultuous  sports  and  licentiousness. 
At  night  they  prowl  about,  stealing  wherever 
they  mid  opportunity,  at  the  risk  of  a  severe 
flogging   in   the   morning.      At   Charlestown, 
they  make  some  shew  of  religion  on  the  sabbath, 
but,  perhaps,  with  as  little  devotion  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  state.    Georgia,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  is,  with  respect  to  religion, 
nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Carolinas.    In  Con- 
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necticut,  the  sabbath  is  kept  in  the  most  rigid 
manner ;  a  great  majority  of  the  people  being 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians. 

In  all  the  other  states,  Maryland  excepted, 
the  principal  merchants  and  men  of  property 
are  cniefly  of  the  church  of  England.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  the  most  moderate  and  or- 
derly of  the  other  sects.  They  have  handsome 
churches  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  At 
Baltimore  n  INIetropolitan  cathedral  is  built,  on 
an  extensive  scale,  under  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  Bishop  Cleggett,  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  erudition,  who  governs  the  Catholic 
church  tiiroughout  the  United  States  with 
much  propriety. 

Amongst  the  numerous  religious  sects  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  one,  w-Iiich  for  extrava- 
gance of  action,  during  their  orisons,  is  certainly 
pre-eminent.  These  people  are  called  Shakers. 
The  first  society  was  lormed  at  Harvard,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  by  Ann  Lee^  who  de- 
nominated herself  their  mother ;  and  she  asso- 
ciated herself  with  William  Lee,  her  natural 
brother,  as  her  second ;  John  Parkinson,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  baptist  preacher  in  Eng- 
land, the  chief  speaker ;  and  James  Whitaker, 
second  speaker. 

These  people  had  converts  in  numbers,  and 
from  distant  parts,  who  laid  up  stores  of  provi- 
sions for  sucn  as  tarried  at  Harvard.  Their 
meetings,  which  continued  day  and  night  for  a 
considerable  time,  consisted  of  preaching,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing ;  the  men  in  one  apartment, 
the  women  in  another.  These  meetings  were 
attended  by  converts  from  a  great  distance,  who 
staid  from  two  to  twenty  days.  They  had 
missionaries  in  the  country  making  proselytes, 
and  confirming  others  in  this  fancied  millenium 
state.  Those  were  taught  to  be  very  industrious 
at  home,  tliat  they  might  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  general  fund,  and  many  devoted  their 
whole  substance  to  the  society.  They  vary 
their  exercises  of  devotion.  Sometimes  they 
dance,  or  rather  jump,  up  and  down  in  a  heavy 
manner  till  they  are  exhausted  by  the  violence 
of  the  exercise.  The  chief  speaker  will  some- 
times begin  to  pray,  they  then  desist  to  listen 
to  him,  and  when  he  has  finished,  immediately 
renew  their  dancing  with  increased  vigour. — 
Then  generally  follows  the  shaking,  as  if  shud- 
dering under  an  ague,  from  which  they  have 
received  the  name  of  shakers.  They  sing  praises 
to  David  during  the  dancing.    The  women  are 
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equally  employed  in  the  fati^iios  of  tliese  exer- 
cises under  the  eye  of  the  niotiier  in  another 
apartment,  where  they  jump  and  scream  in 
dreadful  concert.  Sometimes  there  will  be 
short  intermissions,  but  in  u  minute  or  two, 
one  of  the  chiefs  will  spring  up,  cryinff,  '  As 
David  danced,  so  will  we  before  God ;'  the 
others  follow  this  signal ;  and  thus,  alternately 
dancing,  praying,  and  singing,  they  pass  night 
aft(!r  night,  and  often  urUil  morning.  Mother 
Lee's  followers  have  formed  societies  at  New 
TiCbanon  and  Hancock,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  in  other  parts  the  shakers,  who  call 
themselves  believers,  are  spreading  witli  enthu- 
siastic rapidity. 

The  methodists  assemble  in  the  summer  scji- 
son  in  surprising  numbers,  in  different  parts  of 
the   United   States.      These  are  called  camp- 
meetings,  and  converts  will  travel  to  attend 
them  several  hundred  miles.     A  place  if  fixed 
upon  at  a  convocation  of  the  preachers,  at  which 
their  bishop  sometimes  presides,  and  a  distant 
time  appointed  for  these  meetings,  which  also 
draw  together  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  for 
a  considerable  distance  from  motives  of  curio- 
sity.     They  sometimes  continue  during  a  fort- 
night, anc^  this  time  is  passed  in  the  field,  in 
prayer.      They   bring   with    them   provisions, 
tents  or  blankets,  and  support  tlie  numerous 
body  of  preachers,  who  continue  bawling  to  the 
people  in  turns,  day  and  night.     When  signs 
of  conversion  begin  to  be  manifest,    several 
preachers  crowd  round  the  object,  exhortitig  a 
continuance  of  the  efforts  of  the  spirit,  and  dis- 
playing, in  the  most  frightful  images,  the  hor- 
rors wliich  attend  such  as  do  not  come  unto 
them.     The  signs  of  regeneration  are  displayed 
in  the  most  extravagant  symptoms.    Women 
are  seen  jumping,  striking,  and  kicking,  like 
raving  maniacs ;   while  the   surrounding  be- 
lievers cannot  keep  them  in  postures  of  decen- 
cy.    This  continues  till  the  convert  is  entirely 
exhausted ;  but  they  consider  the  greater  the 
resistance  the  more  the  faith;  and  thus  they 
are  admitted  into  what  they  term  the  society. 
The  men,  under  the  agony  of  conversion,  find 
it  suflficient  to  express  their  contrition  by  loud 
groans,  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  closed. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  of  the 
American  republic,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  two  houses  of  legislators,  the 
senate,  and  the  house  of  representatives.  They 
exercise  certain  functions  delegated  to  them  by 


the  people,  resembling  those  of  the  lords  and 
conmions  of  (ircat  Britain.  Acts  of  congress 
must  pass  both  houses,  and  either  house  can 
throw  out  a  bill,  as  in  the  English  parliament. 
When  the  act  has  passed  both  houses,  it  is  left 
for  the  Jiat  of  the  ])residt'nt ;  in  short,  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  tlieir  ])ublic  business,  the 
rules  laid  down  in  debate,  and  the  standing  or- 
ders of  the  house,  they  are  modelled  after  the 
usage  of  their  mother  country. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  state ;  and  as  there  are  already  seventeen 
states,  that  house  conseciuently  consists  of  thir- 
ty-four members,  with  the  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  who  sits  as  their  president ;  and 
who,  on  an  equal  division  on  a  question,  has  the 
castitijj  vote. 

The  house  of  representatives  are  elected  by 
the  free  and  uninfluenced  voice  of  the  people ; 
every  freeman  having  a  right  to  vote  at  the 
elections,  which  take  place  ever)'  second  year. 
Care  was  taken  to  guard  against  every  species  of 
corruption  in  this,  as  veil  as  every  part  of  the  fe- 
deral constitution,  which  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  man  who  was  the  principal  agent 
in  securing  their  independence ; — Washington. 

By  this  constitution,  thirty-three  thousand 
f rt»emen  are  entitled  to  elect  one  of  themselves, 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives. — 
The  following  is  the  proportion  of  members  sent 
by  each  state,  aiasnged  m  geographiail  order. 

1  From  New  Harnpslilre .'» 

-•  -  -  Mafiiaeliusetts 17 

;{  -  -  Veilqont 4  k 

4  -  •*  Rhode  Island   2 

r>  -  -  Connecticut 7 

a  -  -  New  York    17 

7  -  -  New  Jersey (I 

H  -  -  Pennsylvania     18 

9  -  -  Delaware 1        • 

1 0  -  -  Maryland »> 

11  -  -Virginia    22 

1 2  -  -  Kentucky 6 

i;}  -  -North  Carolina    li 

14  -  -  Tennassee     3 

15  -  -  South   Carolina    8 

16  -  -  Georgia     4 

17  -  -  Ohio 1        • 

-  -  Mississippi  Territory    1 

-  -  Indiana  Territory | 

'  Total     143 
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In  the  United  States  there  are,  according  to 
calculation,  upwards  of  one  million  slaves  for 
life ;  and  this  unfortunate  race  are  actually  re- 
j)resented  in  congress,  being  enumerated  with 
the  white  men  in  a  certain  ratio.  Thus  Virgi- 
nia, with  40,160 //re  people  less  than  Massa- 
chusetts, sends  nve  representatives,  and  five 
electors  for  a  president  and  a  vice-president, 
more  than  Massachusetts;  and  this  great  in- 
fluence arises  from  the  enumeration  of  the  slaves 
in  Virginia,  while  Massachusetts  admits  «o  kind 
of  slavery.  'The  day  is  not  far  off,'  says  an 
American  writer,  •  when  the  southern  and 
western  states  will  liave  more  representatives 
in  congress,  and  electors  for  ])resident  and  vice- 
])resident,  for  slaves  only,  than  the  northern  for 
all  their  free  people.' 

The  president  commands  the  army  and  navy, 
and  may  pardon  offences,  except  in  case  of  im- 
peachment :  he  makes  treaties,  with  the  consent 
of  two  thirds  of  the  senators,  who  are  also  to 
advise  in  the  appointment  of  ambassadors.  Par- 
ticular regulations  are  formed  to  prevent  any 
distinct  state  from  assuming  offices  which  be- 
long to  the  community,  sucli  as  forming  trea- 
ties, issuing  letters  of  marque,  and  the  like  acts 
of  independent  sovereignty,  which  might  en- 
danger the  union  of  the  whole.  The  judicial 
power  is  lodged  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  "congress  may  ordain, 
the  judges  holding  th^r  ofiices  during  their 
good  behaviour.  Each  province  has  also  its 
peculiar  government,  consisting  commonly  of 
a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  annually 
chosen. 

Laws. — In  the  United  States  li^  is  easy  of 
access,  and  the  expence  very  smallj  compared 
to  that  of  the  English  courts.  The  people  are 
naturally  inclined  to  litigation,  the  offspring  of 
chicanery.  In  the  county  courts,  which  gene- 
rally sit  four  times  in  the  year,  it  is  surprising 
to  see  the  numbers  of  people  assembled  in  a 
part  which  you  would  judge  to  be  very  thinly 
inhabited.  Most  of  them  have  a  cause  upon 
the  docket,  and  the  remainder  come,  as  they 
call  it,  •  for  a  frolic,'  which  produces  intoxica- 
tion ;  and  in  the  southern  states  the  most  dread- 
ful and  savage  combats. 

It  was  to  nave  been  expected  that  a  new  and 
short  code  of  laws  should  have  appeared ;  but 
as  the  lawyers  are  a  powerful  body,  and  often 
chosen  senators  and  representatives,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  should  consent 


to  abridge  their  profits  by  a  simplifieation  of 
the  laws.  Different  states  have  also  particular 
ordinances  and  customs,  which  are  permitted 
when  they  do  not  disturb  the  general  concord. 
But  a  code  of  laws,  to  be  held  in  universal  ob- 
servance, might  afford  a  fair  object  of  ambition. 
In  Europe  tije  code  is  most  brief  in  the  most 
despotic  states,  where  the  patient  dies  of  an 
apoplexy  ;  while  in  the  more  free  states  he  pe- 
rishes by  a  slow  consumption. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  as  in  V-w^r- 
land,  are  appointed  for  life,  and  are  removable 
from  their  office  only  by  impeachment.  A  chief 
and  four  associate  judges  preside  in  the  superior 
court  of  record.  They  go  the  circuit  of  the 
Union  twice  a  year,  and  in  each  state  hold  a  fe- 
deral or  government  court,  where  all  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  Union,  and  matters  of  great  import, 
are  determined.  They  are  associated  and  as- 
sisted in  these  circuits  by  district  judges.  Every 
state  has  a  resident  district  judge,  and  under  him 
are  courts  of  law  and  equity  which  take  cogni- 
zance of  such  business,  arising  in  their  state  only,, 
as  may  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
brought  before  the  federal  court. 

The  distribution  of  property  is  equalized  in 
cases  of  intestacy.  The  right  of  primogeniture 
is  taken  away,  and  the  widow  and  the  children 
share  alike.  The  estate  of  the  intestate  is  vested 
in  the  courts  established  for  that  purpose,  and 
generally  called  the  Orphan  Court.  A  man 
may  by  will  bequeath  his  property  to  his  fa- 
mily in  such  shares  and  proportions  as  he  may 
think  fit,  })rovided  reason  govern  the  deed. — 
Instances  have  often  occurred,  where  a  capri- 
cious or  unjust  demise  has  been  made  to  the 
exclusion  of  children,  that  such  will  has  been 
set  aside,  and  an  equitable  distribution  decreed.. 
In  demurrer,  and  all  questions  on  law,  Ameri- 
can practitioners  quote,  and  the  courts  admit, 
the  reports  of  adjudications  of  the  courts  of  re- 
cord at  AVestminster. 

A  bankrupt  law,  modelled  from  those  of  Eng- 
land, passed  the  houses  of  congress  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1800,  and  was  repealed  in  December, 
IKO.S.  The  enormities  committed  under  the 
cloak  of  this  act ;  the  inefficacy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  their  laws  into  execution ;  added 
to  the  facility  with  whieh  villains  could  with 
impunity  defraud  their  creditors,  loudly  calledi 
for  its  repeal. 

The  bankrupt  law  being  repealed,  the  insoU 
vent,  and  such  as  choose  to  defraud  their  cre» 
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(lilors,  can  stiU  effl'ct  their  pijrposcs,  if  not  so 
fn't'ctiuilly,  certainly  u  ith  less  trouble  unci  more 
speed  by  tlio  old  law,  which  yet  remains  in 
force;  the  iliHtronce  consisting  in  liberating 
the  body  only,  leaving  the  goods  afterwards  ac- 
<]iiired  at  the  nierey  of  tlie  creditor.  *  The  laws 
of  the  yXmciican  states,'  says  a  Philadelphian, 
•are  much  too  favourable  to  debtors  wilhng  to 
defraud  their  creditors.  A  man  who  ow  os  more 
than  he  chooses  to  pay,  in  America,  may  trans- 
fer his  property,  by  a  secret  assignment,  to  some 
conlidential  friend,  suffer  himself  to  be  laid  in 
j)ris(Mi  for  debt,  then,  after  a  few  days'  impri- 
sonmeut,  swear  that  lie  has  nothing  in  the  world 
wherewith  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  come  out  of 
])rison  free  from  any  claims  of  creditors,  resume 
the  property  of  which  he  had  made  a  trust- 
transfer,  and  rene>v  his  business,  a  richer  and 
more  flourishing  man  than  before.  This  laxity 
and  facility  of  the  laws  of  insolvency  in  America 
liave  proved  fatal  to  the  reputation'of  American 
commercial  faith.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  bankruptcies  in  London  are 
occasioned  by  dissappointments  of  remittances 
from  America.' 

Revenue. — The  revenue  of  the  United 
States  arises  from  the  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage,  and  some  small  taxes.  The  revenue, 
in  1808,  amounted  to  4,000,000/.  but  the^r 
tional  debt,  in  consequence  of  the  late  w^ar  with 
Great  Britain,  has  been  increased  to  upwardsof 
20,000,000/.  The  following  statement  of  sala- 
ries of  public  offices,  and  general  expcnces  du- 
ring 1805,  when  America  was  at  peace,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  economical  nature  of  the 
government.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  the  late  war  has  altered  the  political  views 
and  situation  of  the  United  States;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  public  expenditure  must  in 
future  be  greatly  increased. 

Salahies  of  Public  Officers. 

The  President Dols.  25,000 

The  Vice-President 10,000 

The  Secretary  of  State 5,000 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 5,000 

T^  ,-  Secretary  of  War 4,500 

Ttie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  4,500 

The  Attorney-General 3,000 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury   3,500 

The  Treasurer   3,000 

The  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  3,000 

The  Register  of  the  Treasury  2,400 


The  Accountant  of  the  War  Department  2,000 
The  Accountant  of  the  Navy  Department  2,000 

The  Post-Master  (;eiieral 3.000 

The  Assistant  Post-Master  General  1,700 

Payable  quarterly — to  continue  for  three  years 
from  January  1, 1804. 

Public  Expences  of  the  United  States, 
FOR  1805. 


DoU.      Cts, 
Civil  List,  including  the  civil  ex- 
pences of  the  territory  of  New 

Orleans       611,911     50 

Miscellaneous  expences     -     -     -    310,982     31 
Intercourse  with  foreign  nations   26*9,550 
Military  establishment       -    -    -   942,992  ^ 
Naval   establishment,    including 
71,340  dollars,  76  cents,  as  an 
appropriation  for  the  crew  of 
the  frigate  Philadelphia      -     1,240,445    29 

ESTIRIATE. 

Legislature,  including  stationary, 

printing,  fuel,  &e.      ...    -  228,565 
Executive,   president   and  vice- 
president     30,000 

Department  of  State    .    -    -    .  27,304 

Treasury  department    -    -    -    -  73,277    27 

War  department     '-.---  29,450 

Naval  department    *    -    -    -    -  21,170 

General  post-oflBce        -    .    -    -  11,360 

Compensations  to  loan-officers,  &c.  26,250 

Surveyor-general  department      -  2,000    r 

south  of  Tennassee      -  3,200      ' 

Officers  of  the  mint      ...    -  10,600 

GOVEttNMllNTS  IN  TEllRITOniES  OF  THE 
UNIXri)  STATES. 

Territory  of  New  Orleans       -    -  21,240 
Missi';s)ppi..territory      .     -    -     -       5,500 

Indiana  territory 5,500 

Vah  ation  of  lands,  &c.      -    -     -  13,595     23 
Miscellaneous      .-..-.       2,000 


judiciary. 
Chief  justice  and  five  associates 
Nineteen  district  judges    -    -    - 
District  of  Columbia    ~    -    -     - 

Attorney-general 

District  attornies 

Marshals         

Expences  of  courts,  &c.     -    -    - 

Light-house  establishment     -    • 


21,500 
26,200 

5,200 

3,000 

3,400 

1,600 

4,600 

126,776    58 
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Army.— A  small  military  force  is  supported 
for  the  preservntion  of  public  order  and  tne  de- 
fence or  the  frontier?).  But  u  standing  army  \n 
deemed  inconmatiblc  with  the  republican  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  Ntrcngtli  of  the  states  is 
computed  from  tlio  militiu,  which  is  stated  at 
930.000.  Yet  this  mode  of  estimating  the  ef- 
fective  force  of  the  country  is  evident!}'  incor- 
rect, and  it  would  seem  more  agreeable  to  the 
usual  ru^es  to  calculate  it  at  5200,000,  a  number 
sufficiently  formidable  to  set  foreign  invasion 
at  defiance. 

The  militia  is,  for  the  most  part,  badly  disci- 
plined, and  generally  assoiuMc  in  the  interior 
parts  of  thecountry,  merely  tor  the  purpose  of 
eating  and^inkin<^f.  In  the  towns  sotne  shew 
of  a  military  force  is  kept  up  by  the  vohuiteers, 
who  are  fond  of  captivating  the  ladies  with  their 
smart  uniforms  and  noddinj^f  plumes.  The  late 
war  has,  however,  shewn  the  necessity  of  a  larger 
standing  army,  which  in  future  li.ay  amount  to 
about  6000  m<  n. 

Navy. — The  n;ivy  of  the  United  States  has 
acquired  considerable  glory,  and  risen  into  con- 
sequence, from  the  skill  and  courage  dis)>la\  ed 
hi  the  late  contest  with  the  greatest  maritime 
power  on  earth.  Though  the  victories  achieved 
by  the  American  seamen,  considering  all  cir- 
cmnstances,  ivere  in  no  res|)ect  >vonderful  or 
uncommon,  yet  they  must  tend  to  raise  and 
cherish  tlieir  maritime  spirit,  and  to  accelerate 
the  period  when  the  American  fleet  will  rival 
any  m  Europe. 

The  present  naval  force  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  ten  frigates,  arid  abouf^  lunety  sloops 
and  gun  brigs;  but  some  of4h0  fermer  are  as 
large  as  ships  of  the  line,  Avkile  the  latter  aie, 
in  general,  a  small  despicablecraft,  qf  little  use 
except  in  enforcing  the  municipal  regulations 
of  the  government,  in  the  rivers,  harlx)urs,  and 
waters  of  the  Union. 

Political  Lmpoutance. — •  The  political 
importance  of  the  United  States,'  says  an  emi- 
nent writer,  *  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  individual  character,  as  the  govern- 
ment is  not  sulliciently  strong  to  use  coercion 
even  for  the  general  prosperity.  The  most  im- 
partial travellers  have  been  impressed  with  re- 
gret and  astonishment  at  the  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  avarice,  which  too  universally  prevails,  and 
which  crushes  or  impedes  every  great  or  noble 
exertion.     If  the  spirit  of  a  monarchy,  accord- 


commonwealth,  by  the  same  authority,  is  virtue. 
Yet  the  latter  word  having  become  of  dubious 
acceptation,  if  not  entirely  obsolete,  it  might 
i)erhaps  he  argued,  from  the  example  of  HoN 
land,  Switzerland,  and  the  Freni'h  Directory, 
not  to  mention  many  republics  of  antiquity, 
that  the  spirit  of  a  commonweall!i  is  money  -, 
and  the  exchange  is  certainly  not  for  the  better, 
as  the  lo<,  e  of  gmry,  that  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,  is  a  principle  of  the  most  large  and  ex- 
pansive nntute ;  sometimes,  as  in  war,  destruc- 
tive ;  but  fit  others  the  source  of  every  memo- 
rable exertion  of  human  genius  and  industry. 
By  the  love  of  money  the  character  becomes 
degraded,  the  generous  feelings  obliterated,  the 
very  mind  paralysed  ;  while  the  love  of  glory, 
like  the  vast  mechanical  force  of  steam,  another 
vapour,  often  occasions  exertions  that  seem  to 
surpass  human  power.     Such  reflections  have 
imavoidably  arisen  to  travellers  otherwise  im- 
pressed  with   the  deep(\st  venerati(}n   for   the 
new  commonwealth.      It  is,    however,   to  be 
hoped  and  expected  that  this  character  will  not, 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  become  indelible;  but 
that,  after  the  fathers  have  laid  up  •'  sufficient 
stock  of  wealth,  their  posterity  will  divert  their 
attention  to  more  sublime  pursuits.    The  war 
with  the  Indians,  which  ought  to  have  impres- 
sed all  America  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  power 
of  the  states,  and  which  a  monarch  of  common 
spirit  would  have  terminated  in  one  conflict, 
appears  to  have  been  palsied  by  indivitlual  ava- 
rice, and  a  complete  negligence  of  ni'tional  re- 
putation.     The   equipment  of  a  few  fri«jfites 
against  France  was  also  a  mighty  cIFoit;  and 
the  sum  allotted  for  six  frigates  scarcely  sup- 
plied three.     The  most  candid  observer,   and 
even  the  warmest  admirer  of  the  nevr  republic, 
must  allow  with  regret  that  its  ])oIitical  im- 
portance can  only  be  weighed  by  posterity.     It 
is  to  be  ho})ed  that  the  climate   and    soil  of 
America    have   not   that   malignant   influence 


over  the  human  mind  which  has  been  ascribed 

to  them   by  some  piiilt)sopliers,  and  oi'  which 

they  adduce  an  exaniplo  in  Spaiiisli  ^Vinerica, 

which  alter  the  first  and  second  generation  has 

not,  in  three  long  contmies,  produced  one  man 

eminent  in  any  departiuent  o!'  peace  or  war, 

science  or  art :  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 

new  republic  may  be  distinguished  by  names 

which  shall  rival  any  vS  the  ancient  continent.' 

By  one  of  the  articii's  in  the  treaty  of  Saint 

ing  to  Montesquieu,  be  glory,  the  spirit  of  a  |  Ildefonso,  Spain  ceded  liOuisiana  to  France,  and 
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as  I'onapartc,  in  conse(|Ucnce  of  the  naval  supe- 
riority of  Englai)d,  could  not  obtain  the  sove- 
reignty over  these  vast  regions,  he  transferred 
them  to  llie  Americans,  wliom  he  also  intimi- 
dated into  a  ])urchase  of  the  Floridas,  for  which 
he  received  two  millions  of  dollars.     Previous 
to  thcic  curious  purchases,  tlie  federal  states 
comprehended  a  region  too  extensive  for  one 
goveinment ;  yet  the  American  rulers,  actuated 
by  a  foolish  and  ruinous  ambition,  seem  lately 
to  have  calculated  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
British  American  provinces.     Had  their  pro- 
jects succeeded  in  tliis  quarter,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that  the  subjugation  of  Mexico  would 
be  next  attempted,  which  events  would  have 
accelerated  the  dissolution  of  the  federal  union. 
This   immensely    extended   republic   is,    »^o 
doubt,   destined   to   become  a  great   country, 
whether  the  federal  constitution  is  perpetiuited, 
or  it  becomes  a  commonwealth  of  independent 
nations,  like  Europe.     If  the  population  of  the 
Ignited   States,  including   liOuisiana   and   the 
Floridas,  become  proportioned  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  it  will  contain  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  millions  of  hdiabitants! 

As  considerable  differences  exist  between  the 
manners  and  politics  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern states,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  that 
the  compact  could  not  long  subsist.  But  a  dis- 
union would  be  an  imfortiuiatc  event  for  the 
Americans,  and  not  in  any  respect  conducive  to 
the  hiterests  of  (ireat  Britain ;  for  commerce 
would  be  impeded  by  the  jealousies  and  wars 
of  the  separate  governments,  while  the  French 
would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  a  footing  to  the 
soutiiward  than  England  would  be  to  the  north- 
ward. Indeed  it  is  evidently  the  interest  of 
this  comitry  to  cherish  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  America;  which,  for  many  centuries,  must 
continue  to  offev  an  extensive  market  for  ma- 
nufactured goods. 

Ilisforlcal  Geographij. 

Htstoiucai,  ErocHs. — Among  the  chief  his- 
torical epochs  of  the  United  States  must  first  be 
classed  their  respective  origins,  as  before  ex- 
plained. The  Introduction  of  tobacco  in  Virgi- 
nia, 1  ()l(j :  the  n, "^ended  massacre  of  the  English 
by  a  native  Wirowanee  or  chief  1618,  and  the 
subsequent  war:  the  abolition  of  the  first  char- 
ter, 1624  :  the  struggles  against  the  arbitrary 
disposition  of  Charles  I. :  the  privileges  granted 


by  that  monarch,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Virgi- 
nians, who  did  not  acknowledge  the  '^ommon- 
wealth  till  16.51  :  the  insurrection  of  Bacon 
against  the  authority  of  Charles  II. ;  are  epochs 
of  Vlrghiian  story.  The  colony  in  the  northern 
provintes  called  New  England  was  chiefly 
Ibunded  by  the  Puritans,  anil  was  strengthened 
by  the  intolerant  s))irit  of  archbishop  Laud. — 
Sectarian  subdivisions  occasioned  new  colonies; 
and  the  Peijuods,  a  native  tribe,  were  extir- 
ppted  The  colonies  in  the  south  are  of  more 
recent  foimdation,  and  present  still  fewer  mate- 
rials for  history. 

In  several  systems  of  geography  the  original 
charters  and  minute  events  of  each  state  are 
detailed  apart,  a  plan  more  reconcileable  with 
topography.     The  several  streams  which  con- 
stitute a  large  river  cannot  be  delineated  in  ge- 
neral geography ;  and  far  less  those  provincial 
e])ochs  which  rather  belong  to  a  prolix  history. 
It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  for  the  prisent 
design  to  commeinorate  the  chief  epochs  of  that 
contest  which  terminated  in  the  independence 
:)f  the  United  States.     The  northern  colonies 
of  New  England  had  shewn  repeated  symptoms 
of  their  origina'  spirit  of  opposition  to  authority. 
The  peace  of  1763,  after  a  war  of  immense  ex- 
pence,  was  crownetl  by  the  cession  of  Canada, 
and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  the  French 
power  in  North  America.     Canada  was  acquired 
at  the  price  of  about  fifh'^  times  its  real  value : 
and  the  acquisition  of  Canada  was  the  loss  of 
America:  so  incapable  is  hiunan  prudence  of 
presaging  events,  and  so  often  does  Providence 
effect  objects  by  the  very  means  which  men 
employ  to  avert  tliem  !     For  the  colonies  were 
not  only  thus  delivered  from  constant  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  Ffench,  which  bound  them  to 
the  protection  of  the  parent  country,  but  the 
vast  expenditure  of  that  splendid  and  absurd 
war  occasioned  such  an  increase  of  taxation, 
that  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  were 
easily  induced  to  wish  that  a  part  of  it  might 
be  borne  by  the  colonies. 

Nt)  sooner,  therefore,  was  peaceconcluded  than 
the  British  parliament  adopted  the  plan  of  taxing 
the  colonies;  and,  to  justify  their  attempts,  declar- 
ed that  the  money  to  be  raised  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  expence  of  defending  them 
in  the  late  war.  i  lie  first  atteini^t  to  raise  a 
revenue  in  America  apjieared  in  the  memorable 
.stami)  act,  passed  March  22,  1765,  whereby  it 
was  enacted,  that  certain  instruments  in  writing, 
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I  /ills,  bonds,  &c.  should  not  be  valid  in  law, 
ui  ^ss  drawn  on  stamped  paper,  on  which  a 
duty  was  laid. 

Immediately  as  tl'  act  was  published  in 
America  it  raised  a  general  alarm.  The  people 
were  filled  with  apprehensions  at  i  <\  act  which 
they  supposed  to  be  an  attack  on  their  consti 
tutional  rights.  The  colonies,  therefore,  peti- 
tioned the  king  and  parliament  for  a  redress  of 
the  grievance,  and  at  the  s-^me  time  entered 
into  associations  for  the  purpose  oi  preventing 
the  importation  and  use  of  British  manufactures 
until  tne  obnoxious  act  sho'.dd  be  repealed. — 
This  spirited  and  unanimous  opposition  of  the 
Americans  produced  the  desired  effect ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1766,  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
pealed. The  news  of  the  repeal  was  received 
in  the  colonies  with  universal  joy,  and  the  trade 
between  them  and  Great  Britain  was  renewed 
on  the  most  liberal  footing. 

The  parliament,  however,  by  repealing  this 
act,  so  odious  to  their  American  brethren,  by 
no  means  intended  to  lay  aside  the  scheme  of 
raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies,  but  merely  to 
alter  the  mode.  Accordingly,  the  next  year 
they  passed  an  act,  imposing  a  certain  duty  on 
glass,  tea,  paper,  and  painters'  colours ;  articles 
which  were  much  wanted,  and  not  manufac- 
tured in  America.  This  act,  as  might  reasona- 
bly have  been  expected  after  what  I  h1  passed, 
kindled  the  resentment  of  the  Am  ?ricans,  and 
excited  a  general  opposition  to  the  measure,  so 
that  parliament  thouglit  it  adviseable,  in  1770, 
to  take  off  these  duties,  except  three-pence  a 
pound  on  tea.  Nevertheless  this  duty,  however 
trifling,  kept  alive  the  jealpilSy .^of  the  colonists, 
and  their  opposition  to  pftrilaB^ntary  taxation 
continued  increasing  from  day  to  day. 

It  will  be  easily  coitteivep  that  tlie  inconve- 
nience of  paying  tlie  dutyl^as  not  the  sole  nor 
even  the  principal  cause  of  the  opposition ;  it 
vras  the  jJi'incipIt',  which,  once  admitted,  would 
have  subjected  the  colonies  to  unlimited  parlia- 
mentary taxation,  without  tl'.e  privilege  of  being 
represented.  Tlie  colonies,  therefore,  entered 
into  measures  for  encouraging  their  own  manu- 
factures and  home  productions,  and  for  retrcnch-^ 
ing  the  use  of  i*  reign  siir/crfluitics,  while  the 
importation  of  tea  was  proliibited.  In  the  royal 
and  proprietary  govern ii>ents,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  governors  and  people  were  in  a  state 
of  cont!"".:;!  warfare.  Assemblies  were  repeat- 
edly called  and  suddenly  dissolved  :  employing 


the  time  while  sitting  in  stating  grievances  and 
framing  remonstrances.  As  if  to  inflame  these 
discontents,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  or- 
daining, that  the  governors  and  judges  should 
receive  their  salaries  of  the  crown  ;  thus  render- 
ing them  independent  of  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  removeable  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king. 

In  1773.  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  broke 
out  »rto  open  violence.  The  Gaspee,  an  armed 
schooner  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
had  beer,  stationed  at  Providence,  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  prevent  smuggling.  The  vigilance 
of  the  commander  irritated  the  inhabitants  to 
such  a  degree,  that  alwjut  200  armed  men 
boarded  the  vessel  under  favour  of  the  night, 
compelled  the  officers  and  crew  to  go  ashore, 
and  set  fire  to  the  schcv  A  reward  of  500/. 

offered  by  gc^rernment  fo.  apprehending  any  of 
the  ])ersons  concerned  in  this  daring  act,  pro- 
duced no  effectual  discovery. 

Nor  did  the  attempt  to  evade  the  resolution 
of  the  colonies,  by  introducing  teas  through  the 
East  India  Company,  succeed.  In  Massachu- 
setts a  party  of  men,  dressed  like  Indians, 
boarded  the  tea  ships,  and  discharged  the  car- 
goes into  the  water.  This  induced  government 
to  shut  the  port  of  Boston,  and  to  pass  several 
acts  to  repress  this  growing  spirit  of  opposition. 

All  these  steps,  however,  far  from  intimidat- 
ing, rather  exasperated  the  Americans,  by  con- 
firming them  in  their  former  apprehensions  of 
the  evil  designs  of  government,  and  served  only 
to  unite  the  colonies  in  a  more  determined  op- 
j)osition.  A  correspondence  of  opinion,  in  re- 
spect to  these  acts,  produced  an  uniformity  of 
proceedings  in  the  colonies.  The  people  gene- 
rally concurred  in  the  proposition  for  holding  a 
ongress,  in  order  to  concert  measures  for  tlie 
prescr\'ation  of  their  rights.  Deputies  were 
accordingly  ap))ointed,  and  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  a()tli  of  October,  1774. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  that  t!ie 
first  blood  was  drawn  in  this  mihappy  civil 
war,  at  Ijcxington  and  Concord  in  New  Eng- 
land, This  was  occasioned  by  General  Gage 
Sending  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some  mili- 
tary stores  that  were  at  Concord.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  design,  but  were  extremely 
harassed  ahd  forced  to  a  quick  retreat.  Imme- 
diately after,  numerous  bodies  of  the  American 
militia  invested  the  town  of  Boston,  in  which 
General  Gage  and  his  trojps  were.    In  ''U  the 
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colonies  they  prepared  for  \*"ai'  with  the  utmost 
dispatch;  and  a  stop  was  almost  every  where 
put  to  the  exportation  of  provisions.  The  con- 
tinental congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1775,  as  piorKJsed,  and  soon 
adopted  such  measures  as  connnned  the  people 
in  their  resolutions  to  oppose  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  utmost. 

In  the  mean  time  a  body  of  provincial  ad- 
venturers, amounting  to  about  240  men,  sur- 
?rised  the  garrisons  of  Ticonderago  a*id  Crown 
•oint.  These  forti esses  were  taken  -without 
the  loss  of  a  man  on  either  side :  and  the  pro- 
vincials found  in  the  forts  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  mortaris,  and 
sundry  kinds  of  military  stores.  However,  the 
force  of  Great  Britain  in  America  Was  now 
augmented,  by  the  arrival  at  Boston  frcm  Eng- 
land of  the  Generals  Howe,  Burgo^ne,  and 
Clinton,  with  considerable  reinforcem'-nts. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  a  bl'>ody  action 
took  place  at  Bunker's  Hill,  near  Boston,  in 
which  the  king's  troops  had  the  a(  antage,  but 
with  the  loss  of  226  killed,  and  more  than  800 
wounded,  inc.uding  many  officers.  But  after 
this  action,  the  Americans  immediately  threw 
up  works  upon  another  hill,  opposite  to  it,  on 
their  side  of  Charlestown  neck;  so  that  the 
troops  were  as  closely  invested  in  that  peninsula 
as  they  had  been  in  Boston.  About  this  time 
the  congress  appointed  George  Washington, 
Esq.  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Virgiiua, 
of  great  military  talents,  and  who  had  acquired 
considerable  experience  in  the  command  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  provincials  during  the  last  war, 
to  be  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
American  forces. 

During  these  transactions,  the  royal  army  at 
Boston  was  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  provisions ;  the  toxvn  was  bombarded  by  the 
Americans,  and  General  Howe,  who  now  com- 
manded the  king's  troops,  which  amounted  to 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  men,  was  obliged  to 
quit  Boston,  and  einbi.rk  for  Halifax,  leaving  a 
considerable  quantity  of  artillery  and  some 
stores  behind.  The  town  ^\as  evacuated  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1776,  and  (General  Washington 
immediately  took  possession  of  it.  On  the  4th 
of  July  following,  the  congress  published  a  so- 
lemn declaration,  in  which  they  assigned  their 
reasons  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 


United  Colonies,  they  declared  that  they  then 
were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  •  Free  and  inde- 
pendent States ;'  that  they  were  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  was  totally  dissolved  ;  and 
also  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they 
had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con- 
tract alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  oil 
other  acts  and  things,  which  independent  states 
may  of  right  do.  They  likewise  published  arti- 
cles of  confederation  and  perpetual  imion  be- 
tween the  united  colonies,  in  which  they  as- 
sinned  the  title  of  '  The  United  States  of 
America.' 

An  attack  upon  Charlestown  was  ably  repel- 
led by  the  Americans  under  General  Lee  ;  but 
the  British,  under  General  Howe  and  his  bro- 
ther Vice-admiral  Lord  Howe,  compelled  the 
Americans  to  evacuate  Ijong  Islard,  ^om 
whence  their  retreat  was  conducted  vt  >•  i; .  <•* 
address  by  General  Washington.  Ntv.  Wnk 
was  soon  after  abandoned,  several  forts  were 
lost,  the  British  tr<tops  covered  the  Jerseys,  and 
the  period  for  service  in  the  American  army 
had  expired.  This  was  the  crisis  of  American 
danger.  But  their  army  being  recruited  by 
volunteers,  Washington,  in  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  December,  1776,  amidst  snow,  storms, 
and  ice,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  surprised  a 
brigade  of  Hessians  at  Trenton  ;  and  wnile  the 
British  were  preparing  to  attack  him  at  this 
post,  he,  by  a  happy  stroke  of  generalship,  re- 
treated in  the  night,  carried  the  British  post  of 
Princetown,  And  resumed  his  former  position. 

In  September,  ,1777,  after  two  actions  be- 
tween the  armiis  of  General  Howe  and  General 
Washington,  in  both  of  which  the  former  had 
the  advantage,  thd^fCity  of  Philadelphia  surren- 
dered to  the  king's  troops.  Birt  an  expedition, 
that  had  for  some  time  lieen  concerted,  of  in- 
vading the  northern  colonies  by  way  of  Canada, 
proved  extremely  unsuccessful.  The  command 
of  this  expedition  had  been  given  to  I..ieute- 
nant-general  Burgoyne,  a  very  experienced  of- 
ficer. He  set  out  from  Quebec  with  an  army 
of  near  10,000  men,  and  an  extraorilinary  iu? 
train  of  artillery,  and  was  joined  by  a  consui'T 
able  body  of  tlie  Indians.  For  some  time  ht 
throve  the  Americans  before  him,  and  made 
himself  master  (;f  Ticonderago ;  but  at  length 
he  encountered  such  difiiculUes,  and  was  so  vi- 
gourously  opposed  by  the  Americans   under 
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Gates  and  Arnold,  that  after  two  severe  actions, 
in  .vhich  great  numbers  fell,  (Tcncral  l]iir;j;oyne 
and  his  army  of  .5,600  men  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  October  17,  1777. 

After  several  aflairs,  by  wliicli  the  animosity 
of  the  Americans  to  the  British  government 
was  increased,  the  British  army  found  it  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  General  Howe 
returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  army  by  General  Clinton.  By 
this  time  the  British  ministers  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  war ;  but 
the  congress  refused  to  treat  with  the  commis- 
sioners which  his  majesty  sent  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes, and  the  war  continued  with  unabated 
animosity. 

The  emissaries  of  France  had  long  been  ac- 
tively employed  in  forming  and  widening  the 
breach  between  America  and  England;  and, 
in  1778,  that  country  openly  espoused  the 
American  cause.  Shortly  after  Spain  and  Hol- 
land joined  the  confederacy,  and  co-operated 
with  the  Americans.  In  the  mean  time,  Lord 
Cornwallisgauied some  advantages  in  Carolina; 
but,  by  a  well-concerted  scheme,  General  Wash- 
ington suddenly  surrounded  his  army,  which 
was  obliged  to  capitu)|te ;  and  this  event  may 
be  considered  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  conti- 
nental American  war. 

The  war  against  the  colonies,  which  had  ne- 
ver been  pojiular  in  Britain,  had  now  become 
so  unsuccessful  and  expensive,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  public 
voice,  -(\ccordingly  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  on  the  30th  November,  1 782 ;  by  which 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  so- 
lemnly acknowledged,  after  a  struggle  of  seven 
years ;  while  that  between  Spain  and  the  United 
"Provinces  continued,  with  some  intermissions, 
>r  about  sixty  years  :  but  the  profuse  expence 
o*'  modern  warfare  counterbalances  its  brevity. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  having 
been  found  imperfect,  a  new  plan  was  submit- 
ted to  the  several  states,  and  received  their  ap- 
probation. On  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  George 
VVashington  was  inaugurated  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  firmness  with  which  that 
illustrious  man  opposed  the  insolence  and  im- 
positions of  the  venal  Directory  of  France, 
added  much  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  country. 

When  Bonaparte,  flushed  with  victory,  con- 
templated the  ruin  and  idtimate  subjugation  of 
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Britain,  and  to  effect  which  declared  it  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  the  British  ministry,  in  reta- 
liation, published  certain  orders,  declaring  the 
])brts  of  France  and  her  dependencies  to  be 
i)]ockaded.  In  this  state  of  things  the  trade  of 
tlie  United  States  .suffered,  by  the  hostile 
powers,  several  vexatious  interruptions.  Yet 
the  American  government  shewed  a  marked 
partiality  to  France,  and  became  extremely 
clamourous  against  Great  Britain,  accusing  her 
naval  officers  of  impressing  their  seamen,  whom 
the  latter  claimed  as  British  subjects.  This 
dispute,  in  some  instances,  occasioned  hostilities 
between  the  ships  of  the  two  powers.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  Insults,  which  it  was  alleged  the 
American  flag  had  suffered,  congress  passed  a 
non*intercourse  act,  by  which  a  stop  was  put 
to  all  trade  with  foreign  powers;  but  this  ab- 
surd  and  impolitic  measure  was,  in  a  short 
time,  abandoned. 

After  much  discussion  between  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
former  revoked  the  obnoxious  orders  in  council ; 
but  before  the  intelligence  of  this  conciliatory 
measure  reached  iVmerica,  Mr.  IVIaddisoii,  the 
president,  had  issued  a  declaration  of  war  agaii.st 
England,  dated  the  18th  of  June,  1812;  and 
circumstances  appeared  so  favourable  to  success, 
that  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war. 

The  Americans  commenced  the  war  by  fit- 
ting out  a  great  number  of  privateers,  and  send- 
ing an  army  to  invade  Canada.  But  as  the 
Canadians  refused  to  listen  to  the  revolutionary 
))roclamation  of  the  American  general  Hule,  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  with  b.is  whole  army. 
Various  other  attempts  were  made  by  tiie  Ame- 
ricans  upon  Canada,  in  which  tlie  superior 
discipline  and  tactics  of  the  English  soldiery 
compensated  for  want  of  numbers,  and  ensured 
the  defeat  of  the  invaders,  who  were  also  much 
incommoded  by  the  Indians,  that  had  for  some 
time  been  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  United 
States.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  was,  how- 
ever, supported  by  some  successes  which  their 
ships  obtained  over  the  British,  in  which  they 
certainly  displayed  the  skill  and  gallantry  of 
their  progenitors. 

The  war  lingered  for  some  time,  until  the 
peace  of  Paris  placed  a  strong  body  of  veterans 
at  the  disposal  of  the  English  ministry.  The 
British  ships  of  war  now  blockaded  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  kept  the  whole  coast  in  con- 
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tinual  n!.irni,  sailed  up  tlie  Chesapeake  and  De- 
laware, imposed  contiibutimis  upon  several 
towns,  and  even  penetrated  to  ^^''aslungton, 
the  seat  of  government.  On  the  lakes,  and  in 
Canada,  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  also  wore 
a  gloomy  aspect,  while  the  finances  sunk  into  a 
state  of  alarming  derangement.  But  this  war, 
so  hurtful  to  both  countries,  was  happily  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  commissioners  at  Ghent. — 
But  before  the  signing  of  this  treaty  was  known 
in  America,  a  strong  body  of  English  troops 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  New  Orleans, 
and  suffered  great  loss. 


Islands. 


The  chief  islands  belonging  to 

1  few : 


the  United 
States  are  Long  Island,  anci  a  few  insular  stripes 
of  land  near  the  shores  of  North  Carolina.  The 
province  called  Rhode  Island  is  continental, 
with  two  or  three  small  islands  attached:  Rhode 
Island,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  is  abo\it 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  by  four  in  breadth, 
with  a  considerable  town  called  Newport ;  and, 
before  the  war,  was  a  beautiful  and  highly  cul- 
tivated district.  The  others,  scattered  along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  various  bays  and  lakes,  are 
of  little  consequence. 
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Boundaries.  'X'HE  Spanish  dominions  in 
North  America  are  more 
important,  in  every  respect,  than  those  they 
hold  in  the  southern  half  of  the  new  con- 
tinent. Yet  jealousy  of  the  English,  and  re- 
cently of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
has  long  prevented  any  precise  intelligence  re- 
specting these  regions  fi-om  appearing.  Re- 
course, therefore,  must  unavoidably  bo  had  to 
authorities  which  might,  in  any  other  case,  be 
deemed  imperfect,  dubious,  or  antiquated. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  these  large  and 
flourishing  possessions,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  consider  the  boundaries.  That 
towards  the  south-east  is  decidedly  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Veragua,  the  last  province  of 
North  America ;  consisting,  according  to  TiO- 
pez,  of  a  ridge,  as  already  mentioned,  called 
Sierras  de  Canatagua.  Towards  the  north  the 
Spaniards  do  not  readily  assent  to  a  boundary  : 
they,  in  fact,  claim  the  whole  north-west  of 
America,  pretending  a  prior  right  of  discovery 
to  the  English,  or  any  other  nation ;  and  ap- 
point a  Governor  of  New  California,  by  which 
name  they  imply  all  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.    On  the  west  the  English  specially 


claim  the  ))ort  of  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  and  mark 
the  Spanish  boundary  at  Fort  St.  Francisco,  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Monterey.  Upon  the 
whole  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Bravo  may  be  as- 
sinned  as  a  medial  boundary,  as  there  are  seve- 
ral small  Spanish  settlements  to  tlie  north  of 
Santa  Fe,  that  is  about  lat.  39  f^^g.  30  min. 
while  the  southern  boundary  is  about  lat.  7  deg. 
30  min. :  hence  a  length  of  thirty-two  degrees, 
or  1920  geographical  miles.  But  the  breadth 
little  corresponds  to  this  j)rodigious  length  of 
territory.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus 
in  Veragua  is  not  above  twenty-five  British 
miles  :  in  general  the  medial  breadth  can 
scarcely  be  computed  at  more  than  400  geogia- 
l)hical  miles. 

Of  this  wide  empire  the  chief  part  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain  ;  the  provinces,  in  ascending  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  being  Veragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  (with  the  Mosquito  shore 
claimed  by  the  English),  Guatimala  and  Vert;- 
paz,  Chiapa,  Tabasco,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  Guaxaci,  Mexico  proper,  including 
subdivisions:  with  New  Gallicia,  Biscay,  ana 
Leon.    What  is  called  the  empire  of  Mexico 
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was  in  truth  only  a  moderate  kingdom  ;  about 
(JOO  miles  in  length,  by  140  in  breadth.  Nay 
tlie  republic  of  Tlascala  was  within  sixty  miles 
of  the  capital. 

The  provinces  further  to  the  north  are  Cina- 
loa  and  others  on  the  mdf  of  California,  with 
that  large  Chersonese  itself:  New  Mexico  in- 
cludes the  most  northern  central  settlements  on 
the  Rio  Bravo ;  while,  towards  the  east,  Louis- 
iana, and  the  two  Floridas,  complete  the  chief 
denominations.      But  the  great  divisions  are 

i)roperly  only  four :  1.  IjOUISiana.  2.  The  two 
[^^LORiDAS.  3.  New  Mexico,  which  contains 
Coaguilla,  New  Estremadura,  Sonora,  Taxos, 
New  Navarre.  4.  IMexico,  or  New  Spain, 
which  includes  the  other  provinces,  and  seems 
to  extend  to  the  river  of  Hiaqui,  but  the  boun- 
daries between  Old  and  New  Mexico  do  not 
seem  to  be  indicated  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision. 

As  neither  the  cession  of  Louisiana  nor  the 
Floridas  to  America  has  been  acknowledged  by 
Spain,  the  description  of  these  provinces  may 
properly  be  included  in  this  place. 

Climate  AND  Seasons. — In  Florida,  chiefly 
consisting  of  low  grounds,  the  climate  is  insa- 
lubrious in  the  summer,  when  there  is  a  kind 


earthquake'!  and  volcanoes  are  additional  cir- 
cumstances of  terror. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  face  of  the 
country  is  rather  mountainous  than  plain,  ex- 
cept towards  the  shores  ;  but  the  mountains  are 
interspersed  with  delightful  vales,  and  tlie  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  In  the  northern  provinces 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  soil  corresponds 
with  that  of  Georgia,  and  the  western  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States.  Concerning  New 
IMexico  and  California  there  is  little  minute  and 
authentic  information ;  but  the  testimony  of 
La  Porouse  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Rivers. — The  streams  in  the  Isthmus  are  of 
a  short  course,  and  little  remarkable  in  any  re- 
spect. The  principal  river  of  Spanish  North 
America  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  Rio 
Bravo,  called  also  del  Norte,  or  of  the  northern 
star.  The  course  of  this  important  river,  so  far 
as  its  sources  can  yet  be  conjectured,  may  be 
about  1000  British  miles ;  but  its  whole  circuit 
probably  exceeds  that  of  the  Danube.  The 
nature  of  the  shores,  and  the  various  appear- 
ances and  qualities  of  the  waters,  have  not  been 
illustrated. 

Next  in  consequence  would  seem  to  be  the 
Rio  Colorado,  on  the  cast  of  the  Bravo,  whose 


of  mat  aria  as  in  Italy ;  but  the  winters  are  j  comparative  course  may  be  about  700  British 


mild  and  healthy.  The  climate  of  I^ouisiana  is 
cold  in  the  northern  parts.  In  California  epi- 
demical distempers  seem  to  be  frequent ;  but 
thf?  country  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined 
by  scjentihc*  observers.  Moisture  seems  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  Isthmus ;  but  not  to  such  a 
deffi'ce  as  in  the  South  ^Vmerican  province  of 


miles.  Towards  the  west  is  a  large  river  which 
flows  into  the  Vermillion  Sea,  or  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, also  called  by  D'Anville  Colorado,  with 
the  addition  de  los  Martyres;  but  the  main 
stream  seems  rather  to  be  the  Rio  Grande  de 
los  Apostolos,  barbarous  appellations  imposed  by 
the  .Jesuits  who  had  settlements  in  California. 


Darien,  where  it  may  be  said  to  rain  for  nine  I  The  course  of  t!;is  river  may  be  computed  at 
month.s  in  the  year.  The  rains,  however,  tern-  i  tiOO  British  miles.  Among  the  rivers  of  the 
per  the  extreme  hoat,  which  would  otherwise  I  Isthmus  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Palmas,  of 


predominate  in  this  climate.  Violent  storms 
are  not  untioquent,  and  sometimes  the  light- 
ning seems  to  rise  from  the  ground.  The  ma- 
ritime districts  of  Mexico  are,  however,  hot  and 
unhealthy,  so  as  to  occasion  much  perspiration 
even  in  Jaiuiary.  The  inland  mountains,  on 
the  contrary,  will  sometimes  present  white  frost 
and  ice  in  the  dog  days.  In  other  inhmd  pro- 
vinces the  climate  is  mild  and  benign,  with 
some  momentary  snow  in  wintw ;  but  no  arti- 
ficial warmth  is  found  necessary,  and  animals 
sleep  all  the  year  under  the  open  sky.  There 
are  plentiful  rains,  generally  after  mid-day,  from 
April  till  September,  and  hail-storms  are  not 
unknown.      Thunder   is   frequent ;    and   the 


Panuco,  Tabasco,  Simnasinta,  St.  Juan,  all  flow- 
ing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Those  which  join 
the  Pacific  seem  mere  rivulets ;  till,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Mexico,  the  mountains  rather  tend  to 
the  east,  and  the  streams  of  Yopez.  and  Zaca- 
tula,  join  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  That  of  Guada- 
laxara  rises  to  the  west  of  ]\Iexico ;  and  being 
considered  as  passing  through  the  lake  of  Cha- 
pala  will  thus  join  the  P.'icilic  after  a  compara- 
tive course  of  350  British  miles. 

Lakes. — The  chief  lake  in  Spanish  North 
America,  so  far  as  yet  explored,  is  that  of  Ni- 
caragua, which  is  about  170  British  miles  in 
length,  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  half 
that  breadth.     This  grand  lake  is  situated  in 
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the  province  of  the  same  name  towards  the 
south  of  the  Isthmus,  and  has  a  j»reat  outlet, 
thj  river  of  St.  Juan,  to  the  gulf  of  JNIexico, 
while  a  smaller  stream  is  by  some  supposed  to 
flow  into  the  Pacific.  In  the  hands  of  an  en- 
terprising people  this  lake  would  supply  the 
long  wished  for  passage,  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  tnost  direct  course  that 
could  be  desired.  Nature  has  already  supplied 
half  the  means ;  rnd  it  is  probable  that  a  com- 
plete passage  might  have  been  opened,  at  half 
the  expence  wasted  in  fruitless  expeditions  to 
discover  such  a  passage  by  the  north-west,  or 
the  north-east.  Tliis  speculation  must  depend 
on  circumstances ;  but  if  a  passage  were  once 
opened,  the  force  of  tlie  ocean  would  probably 
enlarge  it;  and  a  tribute  at  this  new  sound 
would  be  a  considerable  source  of  revenue. — 


pellations  given  to  portions  of  the  same  range, 
so  it  may  be  equally  perplexed  by  too  extensive 
appellations ;  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tau- 
rus of  the  {xncients,  can  only  impart  confused 
and  erroneous  ideas.  The  JMexican  mountains 
seem  to  consist  of  gneiss,  granite,  &c.  while  the 
grand  chain  of  the  Andes  has  a  most  peculiar 
character,  being  composed  of  argillaceous  schis- 
tus.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the 
ridge  of  Canatagua  passes  north  and  south,  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Veragua  and  Panama. 
It  is  followed  in  the  former  province  by  the 
range  called  Hrraca,  and  the  volcano  of  Varu ; 
and  by  several  ridges  in  Costa  Kica. 

To  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  the 
main  ridges  often  pass  east  and  west ;  and  the 
Sierra  of  Yucatan  north-east.  The  chief  sum- 
mit of  Nicaragua  seems  to  bv^  the  Mamatombo. 


Among  the  more  northern  lakes  that  of  Mexico  j  The  volcano  ot  Guitimala  raged  furiously  during 


is  not  only  celebrated,  but  of  considerable  extent, 
being,  according  to  the  best  maps,  more  than 
thirty  British  miles  in  length,  north  to  south, 
if  the  port  called  Chalco  be  included.  Towards 
the  west  in  this  part,  where  the  Isthmus  begins 
to  enlarge,  there  are  several  lakes,  the  principal 
being  that  of  Chapala,  which  is  about  sixty 
British  miles  in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth. 
The  north-western  parts  have  been  little  ex- 
plored, but  probably  contain  some  lakes  of  con- 
siderable extent.  In  West  Florida  are  the 
lagoons  of  Ponchatrain  and  Maurepas ;  and  in 
East  Florida  the  lakes  of  Mayaco  and  George, 
with  others  of  smaller  note. 

Mountains. — The  whole  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritorir  ■,  in  North  America  may  be  regarded  as 
mounlamous.  The  grand  chain  of  the  Andes 
seems  to  terminate,  as  already  mentioned,  on 
the  west  of  the  gulf  of  Darien  in  South  Ame- 
rica, but  by  others  is  supposed  to  extend  to  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua.  Even  this  extension  would 
totally  differ  in  its  direction  from  the  Andean 
range,  as  bending  north-west,  then  south-west, 
then  again  north-west,  so  that  the  main  range 
seems  here  lost,  or  passes  through  the  Caribbean 
sea  in  the  isles  of  Mosquitos  and  others  towards 
Jamaica ;  while  the  moimtains  in  the  south  of 
the  Isthmus,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Nicaragua, 
must  be  regarded  as  only  a  branch,  declining 
much  in  height,  till  it  finally  expire  at  that 
lake.  In  this  point  of  view  the  ranges  passing 
from  north  to  south  must  be  regarded  as  spurs 
of  the  main  chain  ;  but  as  on  the  one  hand  oro- 
logy  is  confounded  by  minute  and  various  ap- 


the  earthquakes  which  ruined  that  great  city  in 
1773.  In  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
which  extended  from  near  the  lake  of  Cha- 
pala in  the  north,  to  Chiapa  on  the  river  Ta- 
basco in  the  south,  the  summits  rise  to  great 
height,  as  being  the  central  parts  of  a  range 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  Andes.  Their 
direction  has  not  been  laid  down  with  care  or 
intelligence,  more  attention  having  been  paid 
to  the  numerous  volcanoes,  than  to  other  grand 
features.  D'Auteroche  observes  that  the  moun- 
tain of  Orisaba  is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  ]VIex- 
ico ;  and  its  snowy  summit  is  visible  from  the 
capital,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  This  cele- 
brated mountain  is  to  the  south-east  of  Mexico, 
not  far  from  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz  :  it  became 
volcanic  in  1545,  and  continued  for  twenty 
years;  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation.  Though  the  summit 
be  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  the  sides  are 
.  'horned  with  beautiful  forests  of  cedars,  pines, 
and  other  trees.  The  detached  mountains  called 
by  the  Mexicans  Popacatepec,  and  Iztaccihuatl, 
are  also  to  the  south-east  of  the  capital,  at  about 
thirty  miles  distance,  both  being  volcanic.  The 
crater  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  celebrated  for  ancient  eruptions. — 
Both  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  There 
are  many  other  volcanoes  in  this  singular  pro- 
vince; while  others  are  only  remarkable  for 
height,  as  the  mountain  of  Tlascala,  the  Tent- 
zon,  Toloccam,  and  others ;  the  range  now  ex- 
tending in  a  north-west  direction  towards  Ci- 
naloa,  and  being  called  the  Sierra  Mada,  or 
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IVIotlier  range,  and  the  Shininff  Mountains.  It 
is  afterwards,  accoriHnpf  to  the  best  maps,  joined 
by  a  ridge  running  north-west  from  liouisiana; 
and  after  tliis  junction  passes  through  the  north- 
west to  tlie  proximity  of  ti  e  arctic  ocean,  while 
the  centre  of  North  America  consists  of  *^xten 
sive  and  fertile  plains. 

The  construction  of  the  Mexican  mountains 
has  not  been  examined  by  any  geologist. — 
Among  the  substances  basalt  seems  clearly  in- 
dicated; and  some  others  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  mineralogy.  There  are  numerous  forests 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  antl  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan  is  particularly  abundant  in  log- 
wood trees. 

Botany. — One  of  the  numerous  desiderata 
of  topographical  botany  is  a  scientific  account 
of  the  native  plants  that  grow  in  the  Spanish 
North  American  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. We  know  in  general  that  it  is  extremely 
rich  in  its  vegetable  productions,  but  are  obliged 
to  infer  the  particulars  from  the  articles  of  com- 
mercial export  from  the  Mexican  harbours,  and 
the  short  list  given  by  Cavanilles  of  the  Mexican 
plants  cultivated  in  Spain. 

Such  of  the  trees  and  plants  of  Louisiana  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  are  for  the  most  part 
inhabitants  also  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  already  noticed.  The  similarity,  therefore, 
of  these,  and  the  deficiency  of  information  con- 
cerning the  rest,  prevent  us  from  giving  any 
thing  more  than  a  very  few  fragments  of  the 
botany  of  a  country  which,  by  its  extent  and 
climate,  is  well  worthy  of  minute  investigation. 
The  plants  that  characterize  the  North  Ame- 
rican possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown  are  ciic- 
tus  cochenilifer,  a  species  of  the  Indiim  fig,  upon 
which  the  cochineal  insect  more  particularly 
delights  to  feed :  convolvulus  jalapa,  the  true 
jalap,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Xalappa,  in 
the  vicerovalty  of  Mexico ;  copaifera  officinalis 
and  toluircra  balsamum,  two  trees  that  yield 
the  fragrant  gum  resins  known  in  commerce  by 
the  names  of  balsam  of  Capavi  and  of  Tolu. — 
The  shores  of  the  bays  of  Honduras  and  Cam- 
pechy  have  been  celebrated  from  their  very 
first  aiscovery  foi  their  immense  forests  of  ma- 
hogany and  logwood ;  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Guatimala  is  distinguished  for  its  indigo. 
The  guayacum,  the  sassafras  and  tamarind,  the 
cocoa  nut  palm,  the  chocolate  nut  tree,  and  a 
variety  of  others,  which  are  better  known  as 
natives  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  enrich  and  | 
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adorn  these  fertile  provinces.    The  pine  apple 
grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  the  shallow  rocky 
soils  are  inhabited  by  the  various  species  of  siioe 
and  euphorbia.     A  few  Mexican  plants  have 
beei«  introduced  into  J'luropean  gardens,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  the  salvia  fulgcns,  glow- 
ing with   its  crimson    blossoms,    the  splendid 
dahlia,  the  elegant  striated  sisyrinchium,  the 
gigantic  helianthiis.  and  the  delicate  mentzelia. 
Zoology. — The  zoology  has  been  ably  illus- 
trated by  Hernandez,  styled  the  Pliny  of  A'evr 
Spain,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.     The  variety  of  animals  is 
great,  though  it  do  not  equal  that  of  the  plants 
and  minerals.  Among  the  most  singular  animals 
is  the  Mexican  or  hunchback  dog,  a  kind  of  por- 
cupii^e;  and  some  others  described  by  several 
naturalists.     AVhat  is  called  the  tiger  seems  a 
species  of  panther,  and  sometimes  grows  to  a 
great  size,  though  Buffbn,  ever  fond  of  theory, 
assert  that  American  animals  are  generally  small. 
In  South  America  it  attains  the  length  of  a  large 
ox,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Dobriz- 
lioffer ;  but  Clavigero  says  that  the  largest  qua- 
druped is  the  Danta,  Anta,  or  Tapir,  about  the 
size  of  a  middling  tnule,  being  amphibious. — 
This  animal  seems  to  be  different  from  the 
Lanta  or  Danta  of  Africa,  described  by  Leo ; 
but  the  identity  of  the  name  tends  to  corrobo- 
rate the  idea  that  America  was  peopled  from 
Africa.     The  bison  is  found  in  New  Mexico ; 
and  the  musk  cattle  may  perhaps  extend  as  far. 
In  California  there  are  said  to  be  wild  sheep. 
The  birds  of  New  Spain  ai'e  particuliu'ly  nume- 
rous and  curious. 

IMiNEUAi.OGY. — The  mineralogy  of  the  Spa- 
nish empire  in  North  America  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  Peru,  and  the  other  south- 
ern provinces.  Even  in  the  northern  parts  na- 
ture has  disclosed  her  treasures :  the  abundance 
of  gold  found  in  the  province  of  Sonora  has 
been  already  mentioned ;  and  California  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  rich  minerals.  The  silver 
mines  in  New  Spain,  though  they  do  not  con- 
tend with  Potosi,  have  long  maintained  great 
celebrity.     Those  of  Sacotecas,  or  Zacatecas,  are 

Karticularly  distinguished.  The  produce  of  the 
lexican  mines  has  by  some  been  computed  at 
ten  millions  yearly  ;  but  the  whole  amount  of 
the  American  mines  probably  does  not  exceed 
seven  millions  and  a  half;  of  which  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  North  America  produces  more 
than  two  thirds.    The  ancient  Mexicans  found 
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of  Mexico  were  artificitd  curiosities,  the  bottom 
being  formed  of  intertwisted  willows. 

Civil  Geography. 

Population. — The  population  of  all  the 
Spanish  provinces  in  Nortli  America  has  been 
estimated  at  little  more  than  seven  millions ;  of 
wiiom  the  natives,  called  Indians,  are  supposed 
to  amount  to  four  millions ;  and  the  Spaniards 
ing  them,  the  Spanish  writers  seem  to  be  silent,  and  mhabitants  of  mixed  races  are  computed  at 


in  many  of  their  rivers,  and  silver  was 
duo-  up,  hut  little  esteemed.  The  chief  silver 
mines  are  noAv  to  the  north-west  of  the  capital, 
where  there  is  a  town  called  I^uis  de  Potosi, 
more  than  200  Jhitush  miles  from  Mexico. — 
These  mines  fire  said  to  have  been  discovered 
soon  after  those  oi  Potosi,  lo-iS:  they  are  in  a 
considerable  range  of  mountains,  which  give 
source  to  the  river  of  Panuco.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  these  mines,  and  the  manner  of  work 


Copper  is  said  to  abound  in  some  districts  to 
the  west  of  the  capital;  and  tin  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Mexican  minerals.     Mercury 
is  likewise   reported   to   have  been  found   in 
^'lexico,  and  there  was  a  celebrated  mine  in 
Peru  ;  but  both  seem  to  be  now  exhausted,  as 
the  chief  supply  is  from  Spain.     Amber  and 
asphalt  likewise  occur   in    New  Spain :    and 
among  the  precious  stones  a  few  diamonds,  with 
amethysts  and  turquoises,  but  the  list  is  imper- 
fect, and  perhaps  erroneous.     The  mountains 
also  produce  jasper,  marble,  alabaster,  magnet, 
steatite,  jad,  talc.    The  stone  called  tetzontli, 
red  and  porous,  was  used  in  building,  being 
perhaps  a  kind  of  tufa.    The  itzli  is  semi-trans- 
parent, of  a  glassy  substance,  and  generally 
black,  but  also  found  white  and  blue :  it  was 
used  in  mirrors ;  and  also  for  sharp  instruments, 
bei?ig  the  same  called  picfra  del  Galinazzo  in 
South  iVmerica,  the  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass 
of  modern  mineralogy. 

Mineral  Waters. — There  are  several  mi- 
neral waters  of  various  qualities,  sulphureous, 
vitriolic,  and  aluminous ;  and  some  springs  of 
great  heat,  but  none  seem  particularly  distin 
guished. 

Natural  Curiosities. — Besides  the  volca 
noes  there  are  many  natural  curiosities,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  Ponte  de  Dios, 
or  IJridge  of  God,  resembling  the  natural  bridge 
in  tlie  territory  of  the  United  States,  It  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  south-east  from  Mexico,  near 
the  village  of  Molcaxac,  over  a  deep  river  called 
the  Aquetoyaque,  and  is  constantly  passed  as  a 
highway ;  but  it  seerns  uncertain  whether  the 
river  have  worn  the  passage  through  a  rocky 
mountain,  or  the  fragment  be  part  of  a  fallen 
hill  detached  by  an  earthqtiake.  There  are 
many  romantic  cataracts,  among  which  must 
be  mentioned  those  of  the  river  Guadalaxara, 
between  the  city  of  the  same  name  and  the  lake 
of  Chapala.    The  floating  gardens  in  the  lake 


tiiree  millions,  ot  which  the  Spaniards  may 
constitute  one  third.  This  calculation  is,  how- 
ever, considered  as  liberal.  The  small-pox  is 
remarkably  fatal ;  and  the  black  vomit,  which 
is  allied  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  United 
States,  acts  at  intervals  with  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilence.  The  number  of  priests,  moi^s,  and 
nuns,  is  also  injurious  to  iMpulation ;  whicfa, 
however,  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have 
greatly  increased. 

The  population  of  America,  before  the  Eu- 
ropean conquest,  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  as  usual  in  every  case  of  the  like 
nature;  and  from  rough  calculations,  offered 
even  by  classical  authors,  perhaps  four  fifths 
may  be  always  deducted.  That  this  is  the  case 
at  least  with  the  discoverers  of  new  countries, 
may  be  judged  from  our  own  enlightened  times, 
in  which  the  English  voyagers  to  Otaheite  sup- 
posed the  inhabitants  to  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand,  when,  upon  actual  enumeration,  there 
were  found  little  more  than  sixteen  thousand. 
It  is  probable  that  when  America  was  disco- 
vered, the  whole  population,  including  the 
West  Indies,  did  not  exceed  four  millions. — 
Besides  the  usual  mistakes,  there  was  an  addi- 
tional source  of  exaggeration,  as  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  like  knights-errant,  counted  hun- 
dreas  by  thousands;  and  the  oriental  vein  of 
hyperbole,  introduced  by  the  Moors,  has  taint- 
ed the  early  Spanish  authors.  If  we  allow  that 
a  hundred  or  two  of  Europeans  could  subvert 
a  mighty  American  empire,  we  must  imagine 
that  Its  armies  were  small,  as  well  as  cowardly 
and  unskilful. 

Manners  and  Customs. — For  hospitality, 
generosity,  docility,  and  sobriety,  the  people  of 
New  Spam  exceed  any  nation  perhaps  on  the 
globe:  but  in  national  energy,  or  patriotism, 
enterprise  of  character,  and  indcniendence  of 
soul,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  deficient.  Yet 
there  are  men  who  have  displayed  bravery  to  a 
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surprising  degriee,  and  the  Europeans  who  are 
there,  cherish  with  delight  the  idea  of  their  gal- 
lant ancestry.  Their  women  have  black  eyes 
and  hair,  fine  teeth,  and  are  generally  brunettes. 
They  are  all  inclining  a  little  to  en-bon-pohit, 
but  none,  or  few,  are  elegant  figures.  Their 
dresses  are  generally  short  jackets  and  petticoats, 
and  high-heel  shoes,  without  any  head  dress; 
over  this  they  have  a  silk  wrapper  which  they 
always  wear,  and  when  in  the  presence  of  men 
affect  to  bring  it  over  their  faces ;  but  near  the 
Atlantic  and  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  several  ladies  who  wear  the  gownj  used 
in  France  and  England,  which  they  conceive  to 
be  more  elegant  than  their  ancient  custom.  The 
lower  class  of  the  men  are  generally  dressed  in 
broad  brimmed  hats,  short  coats,  large  waist- 
coats and  small  clothes,  always  open  at  the 
knees,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  it  gives  to 
the  limbs  on  horseback,  a  kind  of  leather  boot 
or  wrapper  bound  round  the  leg.  The  boot  is 
of  a  son  pliable  leather,  but  not  coloured.  In 
the  eastern  provinces  the  dragoons  wear  over 
this  wrapper  a  sort  of  jack-boot  made  of  seal 
leather,  to  which  are  fastened  the  spurs  by  a 
rivet,  the  gaffs  of  which  are  sometimes  near  an 
inch  in  length.  But  the  spurs  of  the  gentle- 
men and  officers,  although  clumsy  to  our  ideas, 
are  frequently  ornamented  with  raised  silver 
work  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  strap  embroi- 
dered with  silver  and  gold  thread.  They  are 
always  ready  to  mount  their  horses,  oh  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  internal  provinces  spend 
nearly  ludf  the  day.  This  description  will  ap- 
ply generally  for  the  dress  of  all  the  men  of  the 
provinces  for  the  lower  class,  but  in  the  towns, 
amongst  the  more  fashionable  ranks,  they  dress 
after  tne  European  or  United  States  mode,  with 
not  more  distinction  than  we  see  in  our  cities 
from  one  six  months  to  another.  Roth  men 
and  women  have  remarkably  fine  hair,  and 
pride  themselves  in  the  display  of  it. 

Their  amusements  are  music,  singing,  dancing, 
and  gambling;  the  latter  is  strictly  prohibited,  but 
the  prohibition  is  not  much  attended  to.    The 

dance  of is  performed  by  one  man  and 

two  women,  who  beat  time  to  the  music,  which 
is  8oi^  and  voluptuous,  but  sometimes  changes 
to  a  lively  gay  air,  while  the  dancers  occasion- 
ally exhibit  the  most  indelicate  gestures.  The 
whole  of  this  dance  is  calculated  to  impress  a 
strang|er  with  the  idea  of  an  insolated  society  of 
onoe  civilised  beings>  but  now  degenerated  mto 


a  medium  state,  between  the  improved  world 
and  the  children  of  nature.  The  fandango  is 
danced  in  various  figures  and  numbers.  The 
miimet  is  still  danced  by  the  superior  class 
only  ;  the  music  made  use  of  is  the  guitar,  vio- 
lin, and  singers,  who  in  the  first  described 
dance,  accompany  the  music  with  their  hands 
and  voices,  having  always  some  words  adapted 
to  the  music,  which  are  generally  of  such  a 
tendency  as  would,  in  Europe,  occasion  every 
lady  to  leave  the  room. 

Tlieir  games  are  cards,  billiards,  horse-racing, 
and  cock-fightnig,  the  first  and  last  of  which 
are  carried  to  the  most  extravagant  lengths, 
the  parties  losing  and  winning  immense  sums. 
The  present  commandant-general  is  very  severe 
with  his  officers  in  these  respects,  frequeiitly 
sending  them  to  some  ft-ontier  post,  in  confine- 
ment for  months,  for  no  other  fault  than  having 
lost  large  sums  at  play. 

At  every  town  of*^  consequence  is  a  public 
walk,  where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  meet 
and  sing  songs,  which  are  alw^s  on  the  subject 
of  love,  or  the  social  board.  The  females  have 
fine  voices,  and  sing  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  the  whole  company  joining  in  the 
chorus.  In  their  houses  the  Lidies  play  on  the 
guitar,  and  generally  accompany  it  with  their 
voices.  They  either  sit  down  on  the  carpet 
cross-legged,  or  loll  on  a  sofa.  To  sit  upright 
in  a  chair  appears  to  put  them  to  great  incon- 
venience ;  and  although  the  better  class  will 
sometimes  do  it  on  the  first  introduction  of 
strangers,  they  soon  demand  liberty  to  follow 
their  old  habits.  In  their  eating  and  drinking 
they  are  remarkably  temperate.  Early  in  the 
morning  you  receive  a  dish  of  chocolate  and  a 
cake ;  at  twelve  you  dine  on  several  dishes  of 
meat,  fowls,  and  fish ;  after  which  you  have  a 
variety  of  confectionary,  and  indeed  an  elegant 
dessert :  then  drink  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  sing 
a  few  songs,  and  retire  to  take  the  siesta,  or  after- 
noon nap,  which  is  done  by  rich  and  poor ;  and 
about  two  o'clock  the  windows  and  doors  are 
all  closed,  the  streets  deserted,  and  the  stillness 
of  midnight  reigns  throughout.  About  four 
o'clock  they  rise,  wash,  and  dress,  and  prepare 
for  the  dissipation  of  the  night.  About  eleven 
o'clock  some  refreshments  are  offered,  but  few 
take  any,  except  a  little  wine  and  water,  and  a 
little  candied  sugar. 

The  ^vemment  have  multiplied  the  diffi- 
culties for  Europeans  mixing  with  the  Creoles, 
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or  Mrstis,  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  it  is  difficult 
for  a  marriage  to  take  place.  An  officer  wish- 
ing to  marry  a  lady  not  from  Europe,  is  obliged 
to  acquire  cortificatc«  of  tlie  purity  of  her  de- 
scent for  two  luindr'.d  year«  buck,  and  transmit 
them  to  the  court,  wlien  the  license  will  be  re- 
turned ;  but  should.  r>ho  be  tlie  iaugtiter  of  a 
person  of  the  rank  <>r  captain  or  upwards,  this 
nicety  vanishes,  as  their  rank  purihes  the  blood 
of  the  descendants. 

The  general  subjects  of  the  conversation  of 
the  men  are  women,  money,  arid  horses,  which 
appear  to  be  the  only  objects,  in  llisir  estima- 
tion, worthy  of  consideration.  Having  united 
the  female  sex  with  their  money  and  their 
beasts,  and  treated  them  too  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  latter,  they  have  er&d'cated  from 
their  breasts  every  sentiment  of  virtue,  or  of 
ambition  to  pursue  the  acquirements  which 
would  make  them  amiable  companions,  instruc- 
tive mothers,  or  respectable  members  of  society. 
Their  whole  souls,  with  a  few  exceptions,  like 
the  Turkish  ladies,  are  taken  up  in  music, 
dress,  and  the  little  blandishments  of  volup- 
tuous dissipation.  Finding  that  the  men  only 
require  these  as  objects  of  gratification  to  the 
sensual  passions,  they  have  lost  every  idea  of 
the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  which 
arise  from  the  intercourse  of  two  refined  and 
virtuous  minds,  whose  inmost  thoughts  are 
open  to  the  inspection  and  admiration  of  each 
other,  and  whose  refinements  of  sentiment 
heighten  the  pleasures  of  every  gratification. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  in 
North  America,  as  given  by  a  recent  traveller 
in  that  country.  Those  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans have  been  described  bv  many  autliors,  but 
a  few  singularities  may  be  here  mentioned.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Mexican  language  was, 
that  a  termination  indicating  respect  might  be 
added  to  every  word.  Thus  in  speaking  to  an 
equal,  the  word  father  was  tatf,  but  to  a  supe- 
rior tatzin.  They  had  also  reverential  verbs, 
as  appears  from  Aldama's  Mexican  grammar. 
Thus,  as  cowards  are  always  cruel,  the  most  fe- 
rocious people  in  the  world  were  at  the  same 
time,  also  the  most  servile  and  obsequious. — 
Their  wars  were  constant,  and  sanguinary ;  and 
their  manners,  in  general,  corresponded  with 
this  barbarous  disposition :  the  principal  war- 
riors covering  themselves  with  the  skins  of  the 
sacrificed  victims,  and  dancing  through  the 
streets.     The  dress  was  a  loose  cloak,  and  a 


sash  girt  round  the  naked  waist.  From  the 
ancient  paintings  it  appears  that  the  under  lip 
was  pierced  to  receive  an  ornament  of  gold. 
This  custom  lia  Perouse  and  others  have  ob- 
served on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.— 
The  year  was  divided  into  eighteen  months, 
each  of  twenty  days ;  and  five  (lays  were  added, 
wnich  were  dedicated  to  festivity.  They  cul- 
tivated mai/e  and  some  roots ;  but  their  agri- 
culture was  rude,  and  they  were  strangers  to 
the  use  of  money.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  a 
gi'eai  number  of  his  attendants  were  sacrificed. 

LaNGUagk,. Of  the    Mexican    language 

grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been  pubhshed 
in  the  country ;  and  from  the  few  specimens 
contained  in  European  publications  it  appears  ^ 
to  differ  radically  from  the  Peruvian.  The 
words  frequently  end  in  // ;  and  are  besides  of 
a  surprising  ana  unpronounceable  length,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  language  of  the 
savages  in  North  America,  and  some  of  the 
African  dialects ;  but  strongly  contrasted  with 
those  of  Asia,  in  which  the  most  pohshed,  as 
the  Chinese,  are  monosyllabic.  According  to 
Clavigero  the  Mexican  tongue  wants  tl\e  con- 
sonants h,  t,  f,  g,  r,  and  *;  in  wliich  respect 
only,  though  unobserved  by  that  author,  it 
strictly  coincides  with  the  •  Peruvian ;  except 
that  the  latter,  instead  of  the  s,  is  said  to  want 
the  s,  a  mere  difference  of  enunciation.  Hut 
the  Peruvian  is  a  far  superior  and  more  pleas- 
ing language,  though  some  modifications  of  the 
verbs  be  of  extreme  length.  The  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  Clavigero  compares  the  Mexican  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  though  as  like,  as  he  to 
Herodotus.  Some  of  the  words  are  of  sixteen 
syllables.  Their  poetry  consisted  of  hymns, 
and  of  heroic  and  amatory  ballads.  They  had 
also  a  kind  of  dramas ;  but  from  the  specimen 
produced  they  do  not  see  n  to  have  been  su- 
perior to  those  of  Otaheite. 

Education. — There  are  several  laudable  in- 
stitutions in  the  Spanish  settlements  for  the 
education  of  the  natives,  and  some  colleges  or 
universities ;  but  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  in- 
structors renders  such  foundations  of  little  value. 

Cities. — The  chief  city  of  New  Spain,  and 
all  Spanish  America,  is  Mexico,  celebrated  for 
the  singularity  of  its  situation.  In  a  beautiful 
vale  surrounded  with  mountains  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco  is  joined  on  the  south  to  that  of  Chal- 
co  by  a  strait,  on  the  west  side  of  a  tongue  of 
land,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  lakes  being 
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about  ninety  miles.  In  a  small  isle  to  the 
north  of  this  junction,  and  upon  the  west  side 
of  Tpzcuco,  rose  the  old  city  of  Mexico,  acces- 
sible by  several  causies  raised  in  the  shallow 
waters,  but  on  the  east  side  there  was  no  com- 
nuuiication  except  by  canoes.  It  is  said  by 
Robertson,  from  recent  Spanish  documents,  tc 
contain  1. 50,000  inhabitants;  of  which  ])robably 
a  third  part  is  Spanish.  The  most  recent  ic- 
count  of  this  remarkable  city  seems  to  be  *hat 
given  by  Cliappe  D'Autcroche.  who  visited  h 
in  1761),  and  m forms  us  that  it  is  built  upon  n 
fen,  near  the  banks  of  a  lake,  ;ukI  crossed  by 
numerous  canals,  the  houses  bciuj^  all  founded 
on  j)iles.  Hence  it  would  svoin  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  have  diminished,  so  as  to  leave  a 
fenny, access  on  the  west.  The  ground  still 
yidcts  in  many  ])laces ;  and  some  buildingb.  as 
the  cathedral,  have  simk  si>:  feet.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  but  very  dirty ;  and  the 
houses,  resembling  those  in  Spain,  are  tolerably 
built.  Tlie  chief  edifice  is  the  viceroy's  palace, 
which  stands  near  the  cathedral  in  a  central 
square,  but  is  rather  solid  than  elegant.  He- 
hmd  the  palace  is  the  mint,  in  which  more 
than  a  hundred  workmen  are  employed,  as  the 
owners  of  the  mines  here  exchange  their  bullion 
for  coin.  The  other  chief  buildings  are  the 
churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  out- 
side of  the  catlu'dral  is  unfinished,  as  they  doubt 
the  foul  idatitns  ;  hut  the  rail  round  the  high 
altar  is  of  solid  silver,  and  there  is  a  silver  lamp 
so  capacious  that  three  men  can  get  in  to  clean 
it ;  while  it  is  also  enriclicd  with  lion's  heads, 
and  other  ornameiUs,  in  pure  gold.  The 
images  of  the  virgin,  and  other  saints,  are 
either  solid  silver,  or  covered  Avith  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Besides  the  great  central 
square  there  are  two  others,  each  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  middle.  'To  the  north  of  the 
town,  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  public  walk,  or 
Alameda.  A  rivulet  runs  all  round  it.  ami 
forms  a  pretty  large  square,  Avith  a  bason  and 
jet  tVeau  in  the  middle.  Eight  walks,  with 
each  two  rows  of  trees,  terminate  at  this  bason, 
like  a  star,  but  as  the  soil  of  Mexico  is  unfit  for 
trees  they  are  not  in  a  very  thriving  condition. 
This  is  the  only  walk  in  or  near  to  ^lexico  ;  all 
the  country  about  it  is  swampy  groimd,  and 
full  of  canals.  A  few  paces  ofJ',  and  facing  the 
Alameda,  is  the  Quemadcro ;  that  is  the  place 
where  they  burn  the  Jews,  and  other  unhappy 
,  vol,.  I. — ( 40 ) 


victims  of  the  awful  tribunal  of  inquisition. — 
The  Quemadcro  is  an  enclosure  between  four 
walls,  and  filled  with  ovens,  into  which  are 
thrown  over  the  walls  the  poor  wretches  who 
are  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive;  condemned 
by  judges  professing  a  religion  whose  first  pre- 
cept is  cfiarit^ .'  The  Spanish  inhabitants  are 
commonly  clothed  m  silk,  their  hats  being 
ad«)rned  with  belts  of  gold  and  roses  of  dia- 
monds ;  for  even  the  slaves  have  bracelets  and 
necklaces  of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  gems.  The 
ladies  are  distinguished  for  beauty  and  gallan- 
try Mexico,  though  inland,  is  the  seat  of  vast 
commerce  between  V'era  Cruz  on  the  east,  and 
Acapulco  on  the  west ;  and  the  shops  display 
a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  In  mag- 
rificent  regularity  it  yields  to  few  cities  even 
on  the  ancient  continent.  Gage,  whose  autho- 
rity is  used  by  the  most  recent  writers  of  all 
countries  in  the  defect  of  other  materials,  says 
that  in  his  time,  16*40,  there  were  supposed  to 
be  fifteen  thousand  coaches,  some  of  them 
adorned  with  gold  and  gems;  the  people  being 
so  rich  that  it  was  supposed  that  one  half  of  the 
families  kept  equipages, 

Sa?ifa  Fe. — Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  which 
empties  into  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the  eastern 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  divide 
the  waters  of  that  river  from  the  Arkansaw 
and  Red  rivers  of  the  Mississippi,  in  36  deg. 
north  latitude  and  109  deg.  west  longitude.  It 
is  of  a  long  rectangular  form,  extending  about 
one  mile  from  east  to  west  on  the  banks  of  the 
creek.  In  the  centre  is  the  public  square,  one 
side  of  which  forms  the  flank  of  the  soldiers' 
square,  which  is  closed,  and  in  some  degree 
defended  by  round  towers  in  the  angles  which 
flank  the  curtains ;  another  side  of  the  square 
is  formed  by  the  palace  of  the  governor,  his 
guard  houses,  &:c. ;  another  is  occupied  by  the 
priests  and  their  suite ;  and  the  fourth  by  the 
chapitones,  who  reside  in  the  city.  The  houses 
are  generally  only  one  story  high  \\\i\\  flat 
roofs^,  and  have  a  very  mean  ap])earance  on  the 
outside,  but  some  of  them  are  richly  furnished, 
especially  with  plate.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  three  thousand  six  hundred. 

Acupideo. — Acapulco  was  a  celebrated  port 
on  the  south  of  jNIexico,  engrosshig  the  chief 
Indian  trade  over  the  Pacific ;  Avhile  Carthage- 
na,  in  South  America,  on  the  Caribbean  sea, 
was  a  centre  of  European  traffic.     Both  were 
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in  unhealthy  situations,  as  Mexico  itself;  for 
hv  a  fatal  error  the  Syianiards,  Duteh,  and  other 
Kuropeans,  have  in  Asia  and  America  founded 
cities  on  plains,  in  imitation  of  those  in  their 
own  countries,  while  high  situations  ought  to 
have  heen  selected. 

Mechoacan  is  a  fair  commercial  town  ;  and 
TMerida,  the  capital  of  the  pt•niiK^ula  of  Yucatan, 
is  a  hishoprick,  and  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  ])rovincr.     Old  Very  Cruz  uashurnt 
by  the  huccanciis,  and  a  more  advantageous 
position  selected  for  the  new  city.     It  contains 
one  church  and  three  monasteries,  and  is  en- 
closed with  ruinous  fortifications  :  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  Mexico,  and  the  common  port  for 
Euro))eau  goods,  where  a  Spanish  fleet  used  to 
arrive  every  two  years,  taking  in  return  silver 
and  other  treasures.     Chi  the  north  are  barren 
sands,  and  on  the  west  hogs,  that  have  heen 
drained,     (iuaxaca  exports  excellent  wool  and 
perfumes.     St.  I.con  and  Granada  are  Iwth  si- 
tuated on  the  large  lake  of  Nicaragua,  where 
the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  supposed  to  termi- 
nate, even  by  those  who  carry  its  extension  to 
the  utmost  limit.     Even  the  inferior  cities  con- 
tain, as  Robertson  observes,  a  su])erior  popula- 
tion to  those  of  any  other  European  nations  in 
America,  that  of  ^Vngelos  being  computed  at 
60,000 ;  and  of  Ciuadalaxara  30,000,  exclusive 
of  Indians. 

J'jDiFiCEs. — The  chief  edifices  are  the  cathe- 
drals, churches,  and  convents,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected where  the  clergy  are  so  predominant, 
that  civil  architecture,  and  civil  affairs,  are 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Part  of  what  may 
be  called  the  high  European  road,  from  \'^era 
Cruz  to  Mexico,  is  tolerably  smooth  and  plea- 
sant ;  but  the  others  are  probably  neglected, 
and  in  so  mountainous  a  coimtry  they  are  rough 
and  precipitous.  Inland  navigations  seem  un- 
known, and  are  perha])s  unnecessary. 

Trade,  Manuiactukes,  axd  Cojm:merck. 
— The  trade  and  commerce  of  New  Spain  are 
carried  on  with  Europe  and  the  United  States 
by  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  solely,  and  with  the 
East  Indies  and  South  America  by  Acapulco, 
and  even  then  under  such  restrictions  of  pro- 
ductions, manufactures,  and  time,  as  to  render 
it  almost  of  no  consequence  as  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Were  all  the  nu- 
merous bays  and  harbours  of  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  California  opened  to  the  trade  of  the 
world,  and  a  general  license  given  to  the  culti- 


vation of  all  the  pro.)  ucticins  which  the  country 
is  capable  of  yiehling,  with  freedom  of  exporta- 
tion and   importation,  with   proper  duties  on 
foreign  goods,  the  country  vvouhi  innuediatcly 
become  rich  and  po\verful,  a  r roper  stimulus 
would  bo  held  out  to  the  poor  to  labour,  when 
certain  of  finding  a  (juick  and  ready  sale  for  the 
productions  of  their  plantations  or  manufacto- 
ries.    The  country  abounds  in  iron  ore,  yet  nil 
the  iron  and  steel,  and  articles  of  manufactures, 
are  obliged  to  be  brought   from   Europe,  the 
maiuifacturing  or  working  of  iron  being  strictly 
prohibited.     Tliis  occasions  the  necessary  uten- 
sils of  husbandry,  anus,  and  tooLs,  to  be  enor- 
mously high,  and  forn)s  a  great  check  to  agri- 
cultu'-e,   improvements   in    manufactures,  and 
mililarv  skill.   "^The  works  of  the  Mexicans  in 
gold,  silver,  and  painting,  shew  thein  not  to  be 
destitute  of  genius,  which,  with  cultivation  and 
improvement,  might  rival  the  greatest  masters 
of  either  ancient  or  modern  schools.      Their 
tlispositions  and  habits  are  peculiarly  calculated 
for  sedentary  employments,   and  there  is  no 
doubt,  ifpropcr  establishments  were  made,  they 
would  soon  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the  most  ex- 
tensive woollen,  cotton,  or  silk  manufactures  of 
Europe.     Their  climate  is  adapted  for  raising 
fehe  finest  cotton  in  the  world ;  and  their  shee 
possess  all  the  fineness  of  wool,  for  which  tl 
are  so  celebrated  in  Spain.     Besides  this,  tl 
Jiave  immense  quantities  of  raw  materials,  which 
tliev  have  on  hand,   wool  selling  for  a  mere 
trifle,  and  in  ftict  tliey  scarcely  take  the  half 
from  tiie  fleece  of  the  sheep  for  the  corpse  ma- 
nufactories of  the  country,  and  for  making  beds.' 
New  Spain  is,  in  fact,  singularly  distinguished 
by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  productions, 
in  all  the  three  great  reigns  of  nature,  animal,  ve- 
getable, and  mineral ;  and  this  abundance  of  na- 
tural productions  perhaps  contributes   to   the 
neglect  of  manufactures.     Even  metallurgy  is 
but  poorly  conducted.     Cochineal  and  cocoa, 
with  a  little  silk  and  cotton,  form  articles  of  ex- 
port ;  but  the  chief  are  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.     There  was  a  celebrated  fair  at  Acapul- 
co, on  the  annual  arrival  of  the  ships  from  Peru 
and  Chili ;  after  which  the  noted  galleon,  laden 
with  the  wealth  of  America,  pursued  her  course 
to  Manilla.     Other  arrangements  are  now  fol- 
lowed,  and  smaller  vessels  employed.     The  gal- 
leons were  laid  aside  in   1748;   and  the  late 
Spanish  monarch  instituted  commercial  regula- 
tions on  a  more  liberal  plan.     In  1764  monthly 
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kets  were  established  between  Corugna  and 
Huvanna,  whence  smaller  vessels  uass  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  to  Portobello  in  Soutn  Ameritta; 
and  an  interchange  of  productions  by  these 
vessels  is .  also  permitted.  In  the  following 
year  the  trade  to  Cuba  was  laid  open  to  all 
Spain ;  and  the  privilege  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  Louisiana,  and  the  provinces  of  Yu- 
catan and  Campechy.  In  1774  free  intercourse 
was  permitted  between  the  three  viceroyalties 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  New  Granada.  The 
courts  of  justice  were  also  rcfoinied,  and  a 
fourth  viceroyalty  was  established,  1776,  on 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  By  a  singulai-  policy  a  free 
trade  is  permitted  between  New  Spain  and  the 
Philippines,  which  adds  considerably  to  the 
wealtli  of  the  tbrmer  country.  The  English 
trade  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  terminated,  the  logwood  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Yucatan  being  found  to  be  of 
superior  quality. 

Political  Geography. 

Religion. — ^The  religion  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers in  these  provinces  is  well  known  to  be  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  of  such  a  sort  as  ^reatl 
to  impede  industry  or  prosperity,  for  it  is  com- 
puted that  one  fiilh  part  of  the  Spaniards  con- 
sists of  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  nuns ;  and  that 
country  must  be  miserably  defective  in  which 
the  Jesuits  were  of  distinguished  industry.  The 
establishment  of  the  inc^uisition,  and  the  strange 
fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards,  who  disgrace  the 
European  name,  have  not  only  crushea  all  s])irit 
of  exertion,  but  have  prevented  the  admixture 
of  other  Europeans,  whose  industry  might  im- 
prove  their  settlements,  and  whose  courage 
might  defend  them. 

New  Spain  is  divided  into  four  archbishop- 
ricks,  viz.  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  Durango,  and 
St.  Luis  Potosi ;  under  these  again  are  tlie,sub- 
bishopricks,  deacons,  curates,  &ic.  each  of  whom 
is  subject  and  accountable  to  his  immediate 
chiefs  for  the  districts  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  the  whole  are  again  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  high  court  of  inquisition,  held  at 
the  capital  of  Mexico.  '  The  salaries  of  the  arch- 
bishops,' observes  a  late  writer, '  are  superior  to 
those  of  other  officers,  that  of  the  bishop  of  Mex- 
ico being  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  while  the  viceroy  has  but 
eighty  thousand,  and  fifty  thousand  allowed  for 


hb  table,  falling  short  of  the  bishop  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  These  incomes  are  raised 
entirely  from  the  people,  who  pay  no  tax  t« 
the  king,  but  give  one  tenth  of  tneir  yearly  in- 
come to  the  clergy  ,  besides  the  fees  of  confes- 
sionf,  bulls,  burials,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  a 
thousand  other  sources.  The  inferior  clergy 
being  generally  Creoles  by  birth,  and  always 
kept  m  subordinate  grades,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  a  probability  of  rising  to  the  superior 
dignities  of  the  church,  their  minds  have  been 
soured  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  will  probably 
lead  the  van  whenever  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence is  raised  in  the  country.' 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  founded  on  fear,  the  tem- 
ples being  decorated  with  the  figures  of  destruc- 
tive animals :  and  fasts,  penances,  voluntary 
wounds,  and  tortures,  formed  the  essence  of 
their  rites.  Human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the 
most  acceptable ;  and  every  captive  taken  in 
war  was  cruelly  tortured  and  sacrificed.  The 
heart  and  head  were  the  portion  of  the  gods ; 
while  the  body  was  resigned  to  the  captor,  who, 
with  his  friends,  feasted  upon  it.  The  extinc- 
tion of  such  a  feiocious  people  may  not  be 
worthy  of  much  regret:  but  modern  philoso- 
phy is  apt  to  decide  on  a  slight  and  imperfect 
view. 

Thus,  instead  of  a  benevolent  deity,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Mexicans  may  be  said  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  evil  principle  of  some  oriental 
nations,  whom  all  their  efforts  were  stretched 
to  appease.  In  the  Mexican  language  Tcotl 
was  a  general  term  for  any  divinity ;  and  in 
obscure  theory  they  believed  in  a  creator  whom 
they  styled  Ipalnemoani,  that  is,  '  he  by  Avhom 
we  live:'  but  their  supreme  deity  Avas  rather 
that  evil  spirit  called  Klacatccolutjtl,  or  the  ra- 
tional owl,  whose  delight  was  to  injure  and  ter- 
rify. They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  kind  of  transmigration ;  the  good 
being  transformed  into  birds,  and  the  bad  into 
creeping  animals.  The  principal  deities  were 
thirteen  in  number,  among  whom  were  the  sun 
and  moon ;  and  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water,  was 
the  master  of  paradise ;  but  Mcxilti,  the  god  of 
war,  received  the  chief  adoration.  There  were 
other  gods  of  the  mountains,  of  commerce,  &c. 
and  the  idols,  rudely  formed  of  clay,  wood,  or 
stone,  sometimes  decorated  with  gems  and  gold, 
were  numerous.  One  was  composed  of  certain 
seeds,  pasted  together  with  human  blood.    The 
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priests  wore  a  black  cotton  mantle,  like  a  veil ; 
and  there  seem  to  have  been  orders  of  monks, 
us  among  the  eastern  nations  of  Asia.  The 
austerities  and  voluntary  wounds  of  the  priests, 
their  poisonous  ointments,  and  other  abomina- 
ble rites,  even  as  related  by  Ciavigero,  evince 
that  the  entire  system  was  the  u.ost  execrable 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
alike  blanhemous  to  God  and  pernicious  to 
man.  The  whole  is  s;>  totally  unlike  any  sys- 
tem ever  practised  in  any  part  of  Asia,  that 
there  is  additional  cause  to  believe  that  the 
people  were  either  mdigenal,  or  have  proceeded 
from  Africa,  in  which  alone  (as  among  the  Gia- 
gas)  such  cruelties  may  be  traced.  The  Asiatic 
religions  seem  universally  mild,  and  even  gay, 
as  natural  in  the  worship  of  a  being  who  is  be- 
nevolence itself  i  while  in  Africa  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  evil  spirit  seems  to  have  been 
acknowledged  by  many  nations.  Certainly  the 
Spaniards  never  sacrificed  riore  victims  than 
the  Mexicans  themselves  devoted  ;  and  the 
clamours  of  pretended  philosophy  will  often  be 
found  in  opposition  to  the  real  cause  of  huma- 
nity, whifch  it  aspires  to  defend.  Could  a 
change  of  manners  have  been  effected  without 
the  use  of  the  sword,  i  I  would  have  been  highly 
desirable ;  but  the  design  might  have  been  as 
fruitless  as  a  sermon  to  a  tiger  or  a  rattlesnake. 
The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  must,  by  can- 
dour, be  partly  imputed  to  the  profusion  of 
torture  and  human  blood  which  every  wliere 
met  their  eyes  in  this  unhappy  country;  as 
sach  scenes  cliange  the  very  nature  of  man, 
and  inflame  liim  like  the  carnage  of  a  battle. 

Government. — The  ancient  government  of 
IMexico  was  an  hereditary  monarchy,  tempered 
however  by  a  kind  of  election  not  unknown  in 
the  barbarous  ages  of  Kurone,  by  which  a  hro- 
ther  or  n-^phew  of  the  late  king  was  preferred 
to  his  sons.  Despotism  seems  to  have  begun 
with  the  celebrated  Montezuma.  There  were 
several  royal  councils,  and  classes  of  nobility, 
mostly  hereditary.  The  nobles  were  styled 
pil/i  or  tiaioani ;  but  the  Spr.iiiards  introduced 
the  general  term  of  cazik,  which  Ciavigero  says 
signifies  a  prince  in  the  language  of  Hispaniola ; 
but  is  by  some  asserted  to  imply  a  priest  among 
the  Mahometrn  Malays.  Ivimd  was  not  sup- 
posed tc  belong  to  the  monarch,  but  ".as  alien- 
able by  the  proprietors.  As  writing  was  un- 
known there  was  no  code  of  laws,  but  Ciavigero 
has  preserved  some  traditions  on  the  subject. 


Their  armour  and  tactics  appear  to  have  been 
extremely  rude. 

The  Spanish  government  is  vested  in  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  whose  rank  and  power  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  Peru,  and  the  new 
kingdom  of  Gra'iada.  The  legal  salary  of  the 
viceroys  of  Mexico  and  Peru  is  now  forty 
thousand  ducats ;  but  the  disposal  of  lucrative 
otrices,  monopolies,  connivances,  presents,  &c. 
sometimes  swell  them  to  an  enormous  amount. 
The  court  of  the  viceroy  is  formed  on  the  regal 
model,  with  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  grand 
house.icld,  and  numerous  attendants.  In  the 
provinces  ihere  are  tribunals  called  Audiences, 
of  which  there  are  eleven  fr  r  Spanish  America ; 
and  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  resident  in  Spain, 
controls  even  the  vicer<^)vs  Some  of  the  pro- 
vmces  seem  to  be  merely  geographic,  or  eccle- 
siastic denominations  of  sees,  without  any 
municipal  or  peculiar  jurisdiction:  but  some 
have  governors  appointed  by  the  viceroy.  Be- 
sides the  laws  of  Spain,  there  are  particular 
codes,  and  statutes,  which  are  consulted  in  !«- 
gal  decisions. 

The  government  of  these  provinces  may  be 
termed  military,  the  judgments  of  the  inferior 
civil  jtiticers  being  subject  to  a  reversion  by  the 
military  commandants  of  districts:  The  eccle- 
siastics indeed  divide  the  goveiiiment  with  the 
military  ;  but  there  exists  the  most  perfect  un- 
derstanding between  them,  and  they  mutually 
assist  each  other  in  defending  and  extending 
their  peculiar  interests. 

Army. — The  European  troops  aic  of  the 
choicest  regiments  from  Spain.  The  regular 
troops  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  in  the  viceroy- 
alty,  acting  from  the  stimidus  of  ambition  and 
envy,  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  them.  The 
militia  with  the  regular  oHieers  are  likewise 
good  troops,  but  are  not  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation ;s  the  other  corps.  These  three  corps, 
forming  a  body  of  twenty-throe  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  may  bt  called  the  regular  force 
of  the  kingdom,  as  the  militia,  which  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  five 
hundred,  would  be  of  no  more  consequence 
against  the  regular  troops  of  any  civilized 
power,  than  the  ancient  aborigines  oifthe  coun- 
try were  against  the  army  of  ('ortes.  The  aj)- 
pearance  of  the  Spanish  troops  is  certainly  (at  a 
distance)  a  la  mi/itnirc.  Their  lances  are  fixed 
to  the  side  of  the  saddle  under  the  left  thigh, 
and  slant  about  five  feet  above  the  horse ;  on 
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the  ri^ht  the  car^'ne  is  sluns  in  a  case  to  the 
front  of  the  saddle  (or  pummel)  erosswjiys,  the 
breec'h  to  the  right  hand,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  saddle  behind  the  rider  is  a  pistol ;  below 
the  breech  of  the  carbine  is  slung  the  shield, 
which  is  made  of  sale  leather  trebled,  sewed  to- 
gether with  thongs,  with  a  band  on  the  inside, 
to  slip  the  left  arm  through  ;  those  of  the  pri- 
vates are  round,  and  about  two  feet  dianriet«,r 
The  dragoons  of  the  vice-royalty  do  not  'uake 
use  of  the  lance  or  shield,  but  are  armed,  equip- 
ped,  ?;nd  clothed  after  the  modern  manner,  as 
are  also  the  dragoons  of  the  eastorn  provvices. 

Their  dress  is  a  short  blue  coat,  witli  &.  red 
cape  and  cuflF  without  facings,  leather  or  blue 
cotton  velvet  small  clothes  and  waistcoat ;  the 
small  clothes  always  open  at  the  knees :  the 
wrapping  boot  with  the  jack  boot,  and  perma- 
nent spurs  over  it ;  a  brc  ad  brimmed  high 
crowned  wool  hat  wiih  a  ribbon  round  it  of  va- 
rious colours,  generally  received  as  a  present 
from  some  female,  which  they  wear  as  a  badge 
of  the  favour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  a  mark  of  their 
gallantry. 

Their  horses  are  small  and  slender  limbed, 
but  very  agile,  and  are  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue.  The  equipments  of  the  horses 
are,  to  our  ideas,  awkward,  but  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  the  English.  Their  bridles  !  .ave  a  strong 
curb,  which  gives  them  a  great  mechanical  force. 
The  saddle  is  made  after  the  Persian  model, 
with  a  high  projecting  pummel,  or,  as  anciently 
termed,  bow,  and  is  likewise  raised  behind; 
this  is  merely  the  tree.  It  is  then  covered  by 
two  or  three  coats  of  carved  leather,  and  em- 
broidered workmanship,  some  with  gold  and 
silver  in  a  very  superb  manner.  Tlie  stirrups 
are  of  wood  closed  in  front,  carved  generally  in 
the  figure  of  a  lion's  head,  or  some  other  beast ; 
they  are  very  heavy,  and  to  us  present  a  very 
clumpy  appearance.  The  horsemen  seated  on 
his  horse  has  a  small  bag  tied  behind  liini,  hi. 
blankets  either  under  liim  or  lying  with  ''is 
cloak  between  his  body  and  the  bow,  which 
makes  him  at  his  case.  Thus  mounted  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  vicious  ainmals  to  dis- 
mount them.  They  will  catch  another  horse, 
when  both  are  running  nearly  at  full  speed, 
with  a  noose  and  hair  rope,  with  which  they 
will  soon  choak  down  the  beast  they  aie  pur- 
suing. In  short,  they  are  probably  the  most 
expert  horsemen  in  the  world. 

The  discipline  of  their  troops  is  very  dillercnt 
VOL.  I. 


from  ours  :  as  to  tactics,  or  military  mnnoouvres, 
they  are  not  held  in  much  estimation.  On  a 
march,  a  detachment  of  cavalry  generally  en- 
camp in  a  circle.  Their  mode  of  attack  is  by 
squadrons  on  the  different  flanks  of  their  ene 
mies,  but  without  regularity  or  concert,  shout- 
ing, hallooing,  and  firing  their  carbines,  after 
which,  if  they  thmk  tliemselves  equal  to  the 
eneiiiy,  they  charge  with  a  pistol  and  then  the 
lance. 

Navy. — The  navy  is  that  of  the  parent 
country  ;  but  there  are  many  guard  siiips 
and  commercial  vessels  solely  appropriated  to 
the  American  colonics.  Four  corvettes  of 
twelve  guns,  and  one  goletta,  are  stationed  at 
Monterey,  to  supply  the  presidencies  of  North 
California  with  necessaries.  These  vessels  per- 
formed the  Spanish  pxpedit'ons  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America. 

Revenl'e. The   revenue  which    Mexico 

yields  to  the  Spanish  crown  has  been  shewn  by 
Dr.  Robertson  to  amount  to  above  a  million 
sterling,  but  there  are  great  expences.  By  the 
most  recent  account  the  total  reveiiue  derived 
by  Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippines,  is 
2,700,000/. ;  of  which  one  half  must  be  deducted 
for  the  extravagant  charges  of  admiristration. 
It  has  bten  asserted  lliat  the  king's  fifth  of  the 
mines  of  New  Spain  only  Avas  two  million 
sterling,  which  would  swell  tlie  annual  produce 
of  the  Mexican  mines  to  ten  millions.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson shews,  from  Campomanes,  that  the  whole 
produce  of  the  American  mines  if  7A25,i)00l.  of 
which  the  king's  fifth,  if  regularly  ])ai{l,  would 
be  1,485,000/. :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mines 
of  New  Sp-".In  or  Mexico,  prior  to  the  opulent 
discoveries  in  the  north-west  ])rovinccs.  did  not 
yield  above  one  half  of  the  whole  amomit. 

PoLiTiCAi,  Impohtanck. — The  political  im- 
portance of  colonies  is  of  course  merged  in  that 
of  the  parent  coimtry.  If  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
could  be  suppi'cssed,  which  neglects  every 
worldly  concern,  and  if  the  Spauisli  colonies 
were  thrown  o])cn  to  the  industry  and  enter 
prise  of  foreigners,  they  might  recover  from 
their  enfeebled  state,  antl  ojjpose  a  bold  front  to 
any  invaders.  In  the  present  situation  of  aflfhirs 
perhaps  sound  policy  would  e\  en  dictate  their 
emancipation,  on  condition  of  paying  an  aimual 
tribute,  which  migfit  even  be  more  considerable 
than  the  present  revenue,  from  the  supj)ression 
of  useless  offices  and  emoluments,  and  the  ex- 
tortion of  powerful  individuals,  which  yields 
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nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Spain.  Dr.  Robert- 
son has  observed  that  the  Mexican  gazettes  are 
filled  with  descriptions  of  religious  processions, 
and  edifying  accounts  of  the  consecrations  of 
churches,  festivals  and  beatifications  of  saints, 
an.'  other  superstitious  baubles,  while  civil  and 
commercial  aflairs  occupy  little  attention.  The 
advertisements  of  new  books  shew  that  two 
thirds  are  treatises  of  scholastic  theology  and 
monkish  devotion.  Even  this  state  of  affairs  is 
better  than  the  sanguinary  idolatry  of  the  na- 
tives :  but  few  exertions  of  ability  or  industry 
can  be  expected  from  such  fanatics ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  predicted  that  a  continuance  of  this 
spirit  would  render  the  people  as  unfit  for  war 
as  for  pacific  enterprizes ;  and  that  if  Spain  do 
pot  amend  her  colonial  system,  her  rich  posses- 
sions will,  at  the  first  onset,  become  3  prey  to 
their  northern  neighbours. 

Captain  Pike,  an  American,  who  was  sent  in 
1807  by  his  govemment  to  explore  Louisiana, 
was  arrested  by  the  Spaniards,  and  carried  into 
New  Spain,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
on  his  return.  In  his  remarks  on  the  political 
situation  of  the  JMexican  dominions,  he  observes, 
that  the  conduct  of  England,  in  her  late  descent 
at  La  Plata,  had  induced  the  Mexicans  to  turn 
their  views  for  assistance  to  other  quarters. — 
'  They  have,'  he  proceeds,  '  directed  their  eyes 
tovvardL^  the  United  States,  as  brethren  of  the 
same  soil  in  their  vicinity ;  who  have  within 
their  power  ample  resources  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  even  men,  to  assist  in  securing  their 
independence;  and  who  in  that  event  would 
secure  to  t!ieniselves  the  almost  exclusive  trade 
of  tlic  richest  country  in  the  world  for  centuries, 
and  to  be  her  carriers  as  long  as  the  two  nations 
exist.  For  Mexico,  like  China,  will  never  be- 
come a  nation  of  mariners,  but  must  receive 
the  ships  of  all  the  world  into  her  ports,  and 
give  her  bullion  in  exchange  for  the  productions 
of  their  different  countries.  What  would  not 
be  the  advantages  the  Ignited  States  would  reap 
from  this  event?  our  numerous  vessels  would 
fill  every  port,  and  from  our  vicinity  enable  us 
to  carry  off  at  least  nine-tenths  of  her  commerce. 
Even  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  no  European 
nation  could  vie  with  us :  there  would  also  be 
a  brisk  inland  trade  carried  on  with  the  south- 
ern provinces  by  the  Red  river,  and  having  a  free 
entrance  into  all  their  ports,  we  should  become 
their  factors,  agents,  guardians,  and,  in  short, 
their  tutelar  genius :  as  Ihe  country  fears  but 


hates  France  and  all  French  nwn  and  measures. 
It  therefore  remains  for  the  govemment  of  the 
United  States  to  decide,  wheuier  they  will  hold 
out  a  helping  hand,  to  emancipate  another  por- 
tion of  the  western  hemisphere  from  the  bonds 
of  European  tyranny  and  oppression,  or  by  a 
different  policy  suner  six  hundred  thousand 
people  to  become,  in  the  hands  of  French  in« 
trigue,  enterprise,  and  tactics,  a  scourge  to  our 
south-western  boundaries,  which  would  oblige 
us  to  keep  up  a  large  and  respectable  military 
force,  and  continually  render  us  Kable  to  a  war, 
on  Ihe  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  part  of  our 
frontiers.' 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  an  Ai.<erican  writer 
on  this  subject.  But  the  recent  approximation 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  gigantic  projects 
of  French  ambition,  have  excited  the  attention 
and  aroused  the  passions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  and  theur  attempts  to  conquer  their 
political  independence  will  not  be  easily  repres- 
sed. But  whether  they  remain  subject  to  the 
king  of  ^ain,  or  procure  that  independence 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation, 
would  naturally  end  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  become  subject  to  their 
more  united,  courageous,  and  enterprising  neigh- 
bours, the  inhabitants  of  the  states. 

""       Historical  Geography. 

History. — The  original  population  of  these 
extensive  regions  was  various,  consisting  of 
Mexicans,  and  other  tribes ;  considerably  civil- 
ized in  the  centre,  while  to  the  north  and  south 
were  savage  races.  The  origin  of  the  Mexicans 
remains  in  great  obscurity,  after  the  fi-uitless 
researches  of  many  ingenious  and  learned  men. 
Their  language  appears  to  be  totally  different 
from  that  of  tlie  Peruvians ;  but  the  Mexican 
vocabularies  are  very  imperfect.  There  seems 
not  however  to  be  any  resemblance  between 
either  of  these  languages,  and  that  of  the  Ma- 
lays, who  peopled  the  numerous  islands  in  tlie 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  nor  are  the  Tartarian,  or  Mand- 
shur  features  to  be  traced  in  any  account  of  t'le 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians,  thougn  singularly  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  other  races :  yet  Dr.  For- 
ster,  in  his  history  of  the  voyages  of  the  north, 
supposes  that  these  kingdoms  were  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  troops  contained 
in  some  of  the  ships  sent  by  Kublai  Khan  from 
China,  to  subdue  Japan  ;  that  great  fleet  having 
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been  scattered,  and  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
in  a  severe  tempest.  But  the  animals  of  Ame- 
rica are  mostly  distinct  from  those  of  the  old 
continent ;  and  could  in  no  case  have  descended 
from  them.  If  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the 
great  Creator,  in  like  manner,  ordained  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  men  for  this  continent,  it  will  be 
necessary  before  this  curious  question  be  deter- 
mined to  collect  vocabularies  of  the  African  lan- 
guages, as  there  are  on  that  continent  several 
nations  of  a  copper  colour,  resembling  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  might 
become  more  civilized  from  mere  advantages  of 
situation  and  accident.  It  is,  however,  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  these  American  empires,  or 
kingdoms,  were  destroyed ;  as,  not  to  mention 
the  cause  of  humanity,  they  would  have  afforded 
curious  objects  for  philosophic  observers  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  other  Americans ;  and  amidst 
a  variety  of  conjectures  it  might  be  enquired  if 
they  did  not  proceed  from  Japan,  or  be  haply 
of  the  same  race  with  the  people  of  the  large 
island  of  Tchoka,  or  Sagalian,  whose  features, 
as  delineated  by  La  Perouse,  and  the  literary 
men  who  accompanied  him,  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  Tartaric.  In  this  case  we  may  conceive 
that  they  are  remains  of  a  people  in  eastern 
Asia,  who  we; .-  expelled  by  the  Mandshurs,  on 
their  progress  fVoin  more  western  settlements. 

The  historical  epochs  of  Mexico  have  been  of 
little  moment  since  it  was  conquered  1  the 
Spaniards  in  1521,  when  the  last  monuich  ii  i- 
timozin  perished,  Montezuma  having  died  in 
the  preceding  year.  According  to  tlie  Mexican 
traditions,  their  ancestors  consisted  of  several 
savage  tribes,  who  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era  moved  in  successive 
migrations  from  unknown  regions  towards  the 
north  and  north-west,  and  settled  in  Analiuuc. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
a  tribe,  more  polished  than  the  rest,  advaneed 
from  the  borders  of  the  Californian  gulf,  and 
took  possession  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the 
great  lake  near  the  centre?  of  the  country.  They 
were  for  a  time  governed  by  chiefs  or  judges, 
till  the  territories  becoming  more  extent^ivc,  the 
supreme  autliority  centred  at  last  in  a  single 
person.  Even  from  the  most  extensive  accounts 
the  monarchical  government  had  not  lasted 
above  197  years ;  that  is,  it  conuncnced  about 
A.  D.  M2i,  the  first  monarch  being  Acamapit- 


zin.  Wars  and  rebellions,  famines  and  inun- 
dations, constitute  the  chief  features  of  Mexican 
history ;  and  the  Spanish  government  presents 
few  events  of  moment,  the  natives  being  con- 
fined between  the  two  seas,  and  more  easily 
checked  than  in  South  America,  where  there  is 
a  wide  extent  of  territory  for  retreat  and  con- 
spiracy. 

The  extensive  peninsula  of  California  was 
discovered  by  Cortez  in  1536,  but  was  so  com- 
pletely neglected,  that  in  most  charts  it  was  re- 
presented as  an  island.  The  Jesuits  afterwards 
explored  this  province,  and  acquired  a  dominion 
there  as  complete  as  in  Pai-aguay.  On  their 
expulsion  in  1766  it  was  found  to  be  a  not  un- 
fertile region,  with  some  mines  of  gold  and  a 
valuable  pearl  fisheiy.  The  countries  of  Cina- 
loa  and  Sonora,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vermil- 
lion sea  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the 
immense  provinces  of  >Jew  Navarre,  and  others 
of  New  Mexico,  never  were  subject  to  the 
Mexican  sceptre,  but  now  acknowledge  the 
power  of  Spain,  though  the  settlers  be  few. — 
In  1765  a  war  broke  out  with  the  savages, 
which  ended  in  their  submission,  1771.  Du- 
ring their  marches  the  Spaniards  discovered  at 
Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  a  plain  of 
fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  vast  quan- 
tities of  gold  were  found  in  large  lumps,  at  tlie 
depth  of  only  sixteen  inches.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  1771  above  two  thousand  persons 
were  settled  at  Cineguilla;  and  other  mines, 
not  inferior  in  wealth,  have  been  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa.  It  is  pro- 
habl  that  these  disc  veries  have  instigated 
otli;  i  settlements  in  the  northern  parts  of  New 
Spain,  ud  in  Nt  v  Mexico.  These  coloniza- 
tions, and  the  settlement  of  Santa  I'e.  and 
others  in  that  vicinity,  nc  important  events  in 
the  history  of  tlie  Spanish  territories,  ll  is. 
however,  to  (■  lamented,  that  the  progress  of 
these  settlements  has  not  been  explained  v.ith 
more  care  and  accuracy,  for  no  small  obscurity 
attends  their  chron.     >gy. 

The  Mexican  .ave  long  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion for  indepeiulence.  In  lO'^l  they  made  a 
feeble  attempt  at  a  revolutiim.  In  iT})7  they 
proclaimed  the  Count  do  Calves  king  of  Tslex- 
ico,  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  onu  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  souls  were  lieard 
proclaiming,  *  Long  Wvq  Galvcs,  kin,t;  of  Mex- 
ico.' It  was  then  only  for  him  to  have  xvillcd 
it,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  was  lost  to 
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Charles  the  fomth  forever.  But  preferring  his 
loyalty  to  his  ambition,  he  rode  out  to  the  mob, 
atteiuled  by  his  guards,  with  his  sword  in  hand, 
crying  out,  '  Long  live  his  catholic  majesty 
Charles  the  fbiuth,'  and  threatening  to  put  to 
"instant  death,  with  his  own  hand,  any  persons 
who  refused  innnediately  to  retire  to  their 
houses.  This  dispersed  the  people.  In  ano- 
ther quarter  of  the  kingdom  an  immense  num- 
ber had  collected  and  ])ro('laimed  him  king  :  he 
sent  ten  thousand  men  against  them,  dispersed 
them,  and  had  four  beheaded.  These  firm 
measiu-es  saved  the  country  at  thai  period. — 
(ialves  received  the  greatest  honours  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  but  was  poisoned  in  a  short 
time  after,  fulfilMng  the  maxim,  'That  it  ia 
dangerous  to  serve  jealous  tyrants.' 

The  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  •^panisn 
monarchy  by  Eonaparte,  was  received  in  IMexi- 
CO  Avith  great  indignation  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  tile  city  of  Mexico  in  eleven  days  subscribed 
about  700,000/.  to  aid  their  i)atriotic  brethren 
in  Europe.  But  as  most  of  the  high  offices  in 
Spanish  America  were  filled  by  the  creatures 
of  the  Prince^ of  Peace,  a  tool'of  Bonaparte's, 
the  dread  of  French  influence  and  intrigue  in 
many  places  ))roduced  a  civil  war  :  nor  did  the 
impolitic  conduct  of  the  Spanish  central  jimta 
tend  to  reconcile  the  enraged  colonists.  In  the 
year  1808  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  Harngary, 
was  arrested  and  deposed  by  one  party  of  the 
iidiabitants  ;  while  the  other  party  espoused  and 
endeavoured  to  support  his  authority  :  but  what 
is  very  strange,  the  junta  took  part,  in  this  in- 
stance, with  the  insurgents. 

Mexico  had  felt  long  and  severely  the  impo- 
litic and  unjust  measures  of  Spain  ;  she  had 
been  inundated  by  men  sent  from  thence,  in 
order  to  retrie\e  or  make  their  fortunes  by  the 
plunder  and  oppression  of  the  colonists.  The 
Creoles  were  neglected  ;  and,  as  if  neglect  were 
not  enough  to  irritate  and  alienate  them,  their 
hopes  and  expectations  were  repeatedly  raised 
by  the  Spanish  govermnent,  and  then  dashed 
to  the  ground.  Had  the  Spanish  government 
been  actually  desirous  of  disgusting  and  sepa- 
rating the  Mexicans  .ntirely  from  the  mother 
country,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  ef- 
fectually than  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  con- 
duct they  adopted. 

AN'hile  things  were  in  this  critical  state,  an 
insurrection  broke  out,  in  September,  1810,  at 
Dolores,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuea- 


to,  in  the  middle  of  the  mining  district  of  Mex 
ico.  This  insurrection  was  begun,  spread,  and 
headed  principally  by  the  priests;  afterward^ 
several  lawyers  and  military  officers  joined  it ; 
and  the  latter  brought  over  some  regiments  of 
the  militia.  This  insurrection  spread  rapidly 
and  widely  :  in  a  short  time  more  than  half  the 
province  was  overrun  by  the  insurgents  or  had 
jomed  thei  Upwards  of  40,000  men  were  in 
arms;  anm  ^hough  they  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated, they  constantly  rallied  and  appeared 
with  undiminished  force. 

In  the  montli  of  November  they  advi..jced 
with    great   confidence,    and    in    great    force, 
against  the  city  of  Mexico  itself;  they  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  populous  town  of  Guanaxue- 
ato.  and  been  received  as  friends  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Valladolid.      Their  expectations  of 
gaining  possession  of  Mexico  arose  more  from 
the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  partizans  within 
the  city  than  the  force  of  their  army.     But  in 
these    expectations   they   were   mistaken ;   for 
while  aflPairs  were  in  this  precarious  state,  Vene- 
gas  arrived  from  Spain,  as  viceroy  of  Mexico.  He 
was  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  government  at  this  period  ;  for  he 
was  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  of  activity, 
firmness,  and  etiergy.     He  soon  detected  the 
partizans  of  the  insurgents  within  the  city  of 
Mexico :  he  watched  all  their  movements :  he 
thwarted  all  their  measures ;  so  that  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  be  of  the  least  seTvice  to  the 
I  army  that  was  advancing  against  the  city.     At 
I  this  period,  too,  the  influence  of  superstition 
j  was  called  in  ;  the  archbishop  threatened  to  ex- 
I  communicate  alUvho  had  joined  the  insurgents, 
!  if  they  did  not  iuimediatoly  desert  them  :  this 
I  kept  back  their  parti/ans  within  the  city,  and 
I  even  thimied  tin-  ranks  of  their  army.     Vcne- 
j  gas,   however,   did   not  depend  entirely   upon 
i  these  measures  ;  he  collected  as  many  troops  as 
i  he  could ;   and,  by   his    masterly  dispositions, 
j  succeeded  in  baffiing  all  the  movements  of  the 
i  insurgents,  whom  he  drove  before   him,  and 
j  greatly  weakened   as  well   as   dispirited  their 
I  troops.     At  length  in  March,  1811,  the  princi- 
I  pal  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  their  army  being 
greatly  reduced  by  defeat  and  desertion,  were 
surprised  at  Saltillo.     Notn  ihstanding  all  these 
disasters,  the  spirit  still  existed,  for  within  a 
very  short  period  after  tin    battle  of  Saltillo,  a 
body  of  12,000  insurgents  were  collected  near 
Queretaro  and  again  dei'eated. 
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It  v/ould  appear  that  Venesas  has  used  his 
victories  with  great  cruelty :  lie  has  inflicted 
th~e  most  severe  and  barbarous  punishments 
upon  such  of  the  insurgents  as  have  fallen  into 
his  hands.  Indeed  the  civil  war  in  Mexico  has 
been  attended  with  greater  slaughter  and  cruel- 
ty than  in  other  parts  oi  Spanish  America :  in 
this  province  the  jealousy  and  hatred  existing 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  Creoles  is  very 
great ;  and  when  this  jealousy  and  hatred  was 
nicreased,  and  found  room  and  opportunity 
to  operate  without  restraint  during  t!;e  civil 
commotions,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  their 
effects  would  be  dreadful  in  tne  extreme.  The 
country  has  been  laid  waste:  cxery  thiiig  has 
been  destroyed  that  could  be  destroyed ;  liou^ies, 
plantations,  and  even  the  miners  have  suffered ; 
so  that  even  if  tranquillity  were  restored,  yf 
which  tliough  the  prospect  is  more  likely,  ic  is 
still  very  distant  and  uncertain,  many  years 
must  elapse,  much  labour  and  capital  must  be 
expended,  before  the  country  will  resume  its 
former  condition,  or  the  inhabitants  be  restored 
to  their  former  wealth  and  comforts.  The  de- 
struction of  the  mines  is  principally  to  be  de- 
plored ;  it  must  necessarily  require  a  great 
outlay  of  money  before  they  can  be  put  into  a 
condition  again  to  be  wrought  with  ease,  ad- 
vantage, and  profit;  and  they  will  be  unpro- 
ductive at  the  very  time  when  the  mother 
country  stands  most  in  need  of  their  wealth. 

Antiquities. — The  ancient  monuments  of 


the  Mexicans  seem  chiefly  to  consist  of  a  few 
symbolical  paintinf^s,  the  colours  of  which  are 
remarkably  bright,  out  the  designs  rude.  Some 
of  their  utensils  and  ornaments  have  also  been 
preserved,  but  are  coarse  and  uncouth.  Their 
edilices  appear  to  have  been  little  superior,  be- 
ing meanly  built  with  turf  and  stone,  and 
thatched  with  r<:reds.  The  great  temple  of 
Mexico  was  a  square  mound  of  earth,  only 
ninety  feet  wide,  partly  faced  with  stone ;  with 
a  quadrangle  of  thirty  feet  at  the  top,  on  which 
was  a  shriiie  of  the  deity,  probably  of  wood.— 
In  spite  of  the  enthusiastic  suggestions  of  Cia- 
vigero,  such  a  temple  would  make  a  mean 
hgiue  if  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Peguan  Sho- 
madoo,  erected  at  a  barbarous  and  early  epoch 
of  the  Peguese,  who  are  not  even  now  esteemed 
to  b€  liighly  civilised.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
momune»if  still  remaining  is  thought  to  be  tlie 
aqueduct  of  Chempoallan — buc  the  arclntect 
was  a  Franciscan  missionary !  Our  fanciful 
author  j^roceeds  to  prove,  fi-om  tribute  rolls, 
tliat  the  Mexicans  used  lime;  but  the  best 
proof  would  have  been  a  few  solid,  walls.  As 
the  first  Spanish  conquerors,  in  the  tryie  spirit 
of  Mendez  de  Pinto,  described  every  trifling 
object  in  the  wildest  colours  of  hyper  jole,  so 
the  warm  imagination  of  Clavigero  creates 
wonders  for  its  own  admiration,  wliile  in  truth 
the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  little  exceeded 
the  inhabitants  ot  Kaster  Island  in  any  of  the 
arts. 
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T  OUISIANA  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Iiigh 
lands,  which  divide  the  waters  that  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  Jind  Hudson's  Bay  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  west  by 
that  high  chain  of  mountains,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Shining  Mountains,  which  may  be 
called  the  Spine  vr  the  Andes  of  that  part  of 
North  America,  and  which  turn  the  waters  on 
the  west  of  them  to  the  Pacific,  and  those  on 
the  east  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.    In  a  word,  it 

VOL.  I. 


embraces  the  whole  slope,  or  inclined  plane, 
i  onting  the  south-east  and  east,  down  which 
tite  various  streams  flow  into  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  south-west  it  is  bounded 
by  New  Mexico,  between  which  and  Louisiana 
the  divisional  line  has  never  been  settled. 

Louisiana  may  naturally  be  divided  into  the 
three  following  districts  :  viz.  Eastern,  Lower, 
and  Upper  Jjouisiana.  The  Eastern  division 
comprehends  all  that  part  of  this  territory  which 
lies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  bounded  on  tlM 
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soutli  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  east  by 
Perdido  river,  on  the  north  by  the  ISIississippi 
territory,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi 
river.    This  division  includes  the  island  of  ^ew 
Orleans,  and  is  watered  by  several  rivers.     The 
whole  coast,  embracing-  the  old  Biloxi  district, 
consists  of  a  line  white  sand,  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  ;iiul  so  dry  as  not  to  !)e  fit  to  produce  any 
thini;  hut  ])iue,  cedar,  and  some  evergreen  oaks. 
The  Mobile  river  has  few  fish,  and  its  banks  and 
vicinity  are  not  very  fertile.     l>etweeri  Pasca- 
gonla  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  country  is  in- 
termixed witli  extensive  hills,  fine  meadows, 
numerous  thickets,  .md  in  some  places  Avoods 
thickset  with  cane,  particularly  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  brooks,  and  proper  for  agriculture. 
Its  coast,  though  Hat,  dry.  and  sandy,  abounds 
with  delicious  shell  and  other  fish,  and  affords 
security  against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy. 
.    Lower  Louisiana  comprehends  that  part  of 
this  territory  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi l-iver,  on  the  soutli  by  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  south-west  and  west  by  New  Mexico, 
and  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Mississippi  west,  dividing  the  country  in  which 
stone  is  found  from  that  in  which  there  is  none. 
This  part  of  I^ouisiana  is  watered  by  Ked  river, 
and  many  others  which  fall  ir.to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  '  On  both  sides  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  are  quagmires,  afJbrding  a  safe  re- 
treat for  water-fowl,   gnats,   and  iinisquitoes, 
and  extending  for  more  than  twenty  miles. — 
The  whole  coast  from  the  Mississippi,  west  as  far 
as  St.  Bernard's  Bay  and  beyond  it,  resembles 
that  already  described  of  the  eastern  division ; 
and  the  soil  is  barren.     In  ascending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, btyond  the  marshes,  are  some  narrow 
strips  of  firm  land,   partly  bare  of  trees  and 
pirtly  thickly  covered  with  them ;  which  are 
fit  for  cultivi'tion.     This  part  seems  to  have 
been  either  rcv^overed  from  the  sea,  or  formed 
by  various  materials  that  have  descended  to  it ; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  in 
process  of  time  the  river  and  sea  may  form  ano- 
ther tract  of  country  like  Jvower  Jjouisiana. — 
Tiie   principal   river  is  the   Mississippi.     The 
Hed  river  has  its  source  not  far  from  that  of 
Itio  Ihavo,  or  liio  del  Norte,  on  which  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe  is  built,  and  in  the  mountain  which 
has  the  springs  of  the  Missouri.     On  each  side 
of  tiiis  river  are  souie  scattered  s(?ttlcments,  for 
about  hfty  miles  to  Jiayan  l{a])ide,  in  which 
are  about  100  families.     The  land  here  is  not 


inferior  to  any  in  the  world  with  regard  to  fer- 
tility ;  and  for  a  space  of  about  40  miles  from 
hence  to  the  commencement  of  the  Appidasa 
prairies,  the  country  is  equally  rich  and  well 
timbered.  It  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  soil  20 
feet  deep,  and  like  a  bed  of  manure.  Higher 
up,  the  banks  and  low  lands  are  of  similar  qua- 
lity with  the  lands  on  Bayan  Rapide,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil  being  somewhat  looser;  but 
there  are  few  settlements,  till  you  come  to  the 
river  Cane  settlements,  60  or  70  miles  higher 
up  lied  river.  The  country  abounds  with 
beautiful  fields  and  plantations,  and  luxuriant 
crops  of  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  'J'he  low 
grounds  of  Ked  river,  generally  five  or  six  miles 
wide,  have  an  uncommonly  rich  soil,  which  is 
overflowed  annually  in  the  month  of  April. — 
The  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco  are  plentiful,  and 
never  fail.  The  soil  is  particularly  favourable 
for  tobacco;  nn  acre  yields  from  80  to  100 
bushels  of  com;  and  it  is  no  less  productive  of 
cotton.  Two  men,  with  ten  or  twelve  old  pots 
and  kettles,  supply  the  settlement  on  lied  river 
with  salt,  the  springs  of  which  are  almost  inex- 
haustible. Here  is  likewise  plenty  of  iron  and 
copper  ore,  pit  coal,  shell  and  stone  lime.  The 
different  branches  of  the  river,  the  lakes,  creeks, 
and  bayans  furnish  abundance  of  very  fine  fish, 
cockles,  sofl-shelled  turtle  and  shrimps,  and  in 
winter  great  varieties  of  wild  fowl.  The  eoun- 
try  is  far  from  being  sickly.  The  musquito  is 
rarely  seen.  The  high  lands  are  covered  with 
oak,  hiccory,  ash,  gum,  sassafras,  dogwood, 
grape-vines,  &:c.  intermixed  with  slu)rt-loaved 
pine,  and  interspersed  with  priaries,  creeks, 
lakes,  and  fountains.  Its  hills  and  vallies  arc 
gently  varied,  and  the  soil  is  generally  a  stony 
clay.  The  country  on  Ked  river  is  most  valua- 
ble, beginning  about  .50  or  60  miles  above  the 
upper  settlements,  and  extending  4  or  500  miles. 
The  low  lands,  about  40  miles  on  each  side,  are 
remarkably  rich,  interspersed  with  prairies,  and 
beautiful  streams  and  fountains;  also  quarries 
of  free-stone,  lime,  flint,  slate,  grit,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  stone.  About  tiO  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Ked  ri\er,  Black  river  falls  into  it,  on 
the  north  side,  which  is  a  clear  and  navigable 
stream  for  .5  or  GOO  miles :  about  100  miles  up- 
wards, it  branches  in  three  different  directions  : 
the  eastern  branch,  called  the  Teusaw,  is  navi- 
gable for  many  miles,  and  affords  rich  lan<l ;  the 
middle  or  main  branch,  called  W'asheta,  is  navi- 
gable 500  miles,  and  affords  excellent  lands. 
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salt-springs,  lead-ore,  ajid  plenty  of  very  good 
mill  and  grind-stones ;  the  western  branch,  cal- 
led Catahola,  runs  through  a  beautiful,  rich, 
prairie  country,  in  which  is  a  large  lake,  called 
Catahola  lake.  On  this  lake  are  salt  springs, 
and  it  abounds  with  lish  and  fowl.  On  the  ri- 
ver callal  Ozark  are  many  valuable  tracts  of 
land,  which  is  likewise  the  case  with  respect  to 
White  river  and  St.  Francois. 

Upper  I^ouisiana  comprehends  all  the  remain- 
der of  this  territory,  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  part.  It  is  bounded  on  the  soiith  by 
Jjowor  Louisiana,  on  the  cast  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  high- 
lands and  mountains  which  divide  the  waters 
of  St.  ].awrence,  Hudson's  l?ay,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  those  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  wa- 
tered bv  the  lied  river,  tlie  Arkansas,  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  the  Missouri,  with  a  vast  number  of 
snudler  streams  which  fall  into  these  or  the 
Mississippi.  From  the  lower  settlement  at  Sans 
la  Grace,  to  the  upper  settlement  on  the  Mis- 
souri, about  the  distance  of  250  miles,  is  a  coun- 
try equal  to  any  part  of  the  western  territory, 
furnishing  lead  and  iron  mines.  The  soil  is  at 
the  bottom  a  solid  red  clay,  and  this  is  covered 
by  a  light  earth  almc,-'.  black  and  very  fertile. 
The  grass  gipws  here  to  a  great  height,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  September  is  set  on  fire ;  and 
in  eight  or  ten  days  after,  the  young  grass 
shoots  up  half  a  foot  high.  In  advancing 
northwards  towards  the  Arkansas  and  St.  Fran- 
cis, the  country  becomes  more  beautiiiil  and 
fertile,  abounding  in  various  kinds  of  game,  as 
heavers,  & 
loes,  from  6 
ilso  found  specimens  of  rock  crystal,  plaster  of  j  are  slaves.     But  it  is  apprehended  that  this  num- 


coal,  lead,  and  copper,  quarries  of  freestone,  and 
of  black,  white,  and  jasper-like  niarl)le,  of  wliich 
they  make  their  calumets.  One  sj)ecies  of  tim- 
ber) which  is  common  from  the  nioutli  of  the 
Ohio  down  the  Mississippi  swamp,  is  cotton 
wood,  resembling  the  Lombardy  poplar  in  the 
quickness  of  its  growth,  and  the  softness  of  the 
timber.  Here  are  also  the  papaw  and  black 
ash,  button  wood  or  sycamore,  hiccory,  and  cy- 
press ;  wild  cherry,  sassafras,  beech,  chesnut, 
and  Bermudian  nuilberry  trees. 

As  to  the  climate  of  tins  coxmtiy,  during  the 
winter  the  weather  is  very  clumgeable,  gene- 
rally throughout  liOwer,  and  the  southern  part 
of  Upper  Louisiana.  In  summer  it  is  regularly 
hot.  In  the  latitude  of  the  Natchez,  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  ranges  from  17  to  96  deg. 
The  average  degree  of  heat  is  stated,  to  be  14 
deg.  greater  than  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cli- 
mate of  I.<ouisiana  varies  in  proportion  as  it  ex- 
tends northward.  Its  southen.  parts  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  the  «ame 
latitudes  in  Africa,  nor  its  nortlicm  parts  to  the 
same  degree  of  cold  as  the  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  Europe ;  owing  to  the  thick  woods 
which  cover  tlie  country,  and  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  rivers  which  intersect  it.  The  prevailing 
diseases  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  through  the  Floridas,  are  bilious 
fevers.  In  some  seasons  they  are  mild,  and  are 
little  more  than  common  intermittents ;  in  others 
they  are  very  malignant,  and  am)roach  the  ge- 
nuine vellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies. 


The  total  population  of  all  the  parts  or  dis- 
c.  and  herds  of  deer,  elk.s,  and  bulfa-  j  tricts  of  I^ouisiana,  including  whites,  free  people 
6  to  100  in  a  drove.     Here  have  been  |  of  colour,  and  slaves,  is  42,375,  of  whom  12,920 


Pari.s,  lead,  and  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  pit-coal 
It  has  all  the  trees  known  in  Europe,  besides 
others  that  are  there  imknown.  The  ccdius  are 
remarkably  tine ;  the  cotton  trees  grow  to  such 
a  size,  that  tlie  Indians  make  canoes  out  of  their 
trurd<s ;  hemp  grows  naturally ;  tar  is  made 
from  the  pines  on  the  sea  coast;  and  the  coun- 
try affords  every  material  for  ship-building. — 
Beans  grow  to  a  large  size  without  cidture; 
pencil  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit;  and 
the  forests  are  full  of  nudberry  and  yjlum  trees. 
i*omegranate  and  chesnut  trees  arc  covered  with 
vines,  who.se  grapes  are  very  large  and  sweet. 
They  have  three  or  four  crops  of  Indian  corn 
in  the  year ;  as  they  have  no  other  winter  be- 
sides some  rains.     Here  are  also  mines  of  pit- 


ber  is  too  small.  The  Spani.sh  government  is 
fully  persuaded  that  the  population  at  present 
considerably  exceeds  50,000  persons.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  country  are  chiefly  the  descend- 
ants of  the  French  and  Canadians.  In  New 
Orleans  there  is  a  considorablo  number  oi'  Eng- 
lish and  Americans.  The  two  German  coasts 
are  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  settlers  from 
Ciermany,  and  by  L'rench  mixed  with  them. — 
The  three  succeeding  settlements  up  to  Baton 
Rouge  contain  mostly  Acadians,  banished  from 
Nova  Scot  la  by  the  English,  and  their  descend- 
ants. 'I'he  government  of  Baton  Ivouge,  espe- 
cially on  the  east  side,  wliiih  includes  the  whole 
country  between  the  Ihberville  and  the  Ameri- 
can line,  is  composed  partly  of  Acadians,  a  few 
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Frenclj,  and  a  great  majority  of  Americans.  At 
least  two  fiflhs,  if  not  a  greater  proportion  of  all 
the  settlers  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  Illinois  country,  arc  likewise  sup- 
posed to  be  vVmcricans.  Below  New  Orleans 
the  population  is  altogether  French,  and  the 
descendants  of  Frenchmen.  The  natives  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Mississippi  are  sprightly  ; 
they  have  a  turn  for  mechanics,  and  the  fine 
arts  ;  but  their  svstem  of  education  is  so  wretch- 


of  Ursulines,  to  which  is  attached  aboat  1000 
acres  of  land. 

Various  tribes  of  the  Indians  still  inhabit  this 
extensive  region ;  but  these  will  be  noticed  in 
our  general  view  of  the  native  Americans, 

Louisiana  was  first  discovered  by  Ferdinand 
de  Soto  in  1541,  and  afterwards  visited  by  Co- 
lonel Wood  in  16.54,  and  by  Captain  Bolt  in 
l6'<  C.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  settle  in  this  country  ;  after  which  Crozat,  a 


od,  that  little  real  science  is  obtained.    Many  ofj  merchant  of  great  opulence  and  an  enterprising 

^1 — 1 — ^ — i_„i  :...!. .-i._: —  — J  1 :    spirit^  obtained  the  cxclusive  trade  ofLouisiana; 

but  his  plans,  which  were  extensive  and  patri* 
otic,  proved  ineffectual,  he  resigned  his  charter, 
in  1717,  to  a  company  formed  by  the  famous 
projector  John  Law,  from  this  period  the  coun- 
try became  an  object  of  interest  to  speculative 
adventurers,  so  that  in  1718  and  1719  a  nume- 
rous colony  of  labourers,  collected  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  was  conveyed  to 
Louisiana,  and  settled  in  a  district  called  Bi- 
loxi,  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  a  barren  and  un- 
healthy situation,  where  many  hundreds  died 
through  want  and  vexation.    This  event  ruined 
the  reputation  of  the  country ;  and  the  colony 
continued  to  languish  until  the  year  1764,  when 
the  inhabitants  received  information  that  in 
November,    1762,    Ijouisiana,  comprehending 
New  Orleans  and  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  had  been  ceded  to  Spain  by  a 
secret  treaty.    This  measure  incensed  the  colo- 
nists, and  was  vigorously  opposed,  so  that  com- 
plete possession  of  the  country  was  not  obtained 
by  Spain  till  the  17th  of  August,  1769,  afler 
which  event  several  victims  were  sacrific*ed,  to 
atone  for  the  delay  of  submission,  and  others 
were  conveyed  away  to  languish  out  their  lives 
in  the  dungeons  of  tlie  Havannah.     ,l}y  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  176.3,  which  ceded  Canacu-^  to 
Great  Britain,  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
provinces  were  extended  southward  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi ; 
and  liouisiana  was  limited  on  the  north  by  Ca- 
nada, and  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cepting that  it  included  the  island  of  New 
Orleans  on  its  east  bank.     This  state  of  things 
remained  till  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
during  which  Spain  took  from  Great  Britain 
the  two  Floridas  :  the  United  States,  according 
to  their  present  limits,  became  an  independent 
govemment,  and  left  to  Great  Britain,  of  all  her 
American  provinces,  those  only  which  lie  north 
and  east  of  the   United   States.     All  these 


the  planters  are  opulent,  industrious,  and  hospi- 
table. There  is  a  militia  in  Louisiana,  amount- 
ing, as  it  is  said,  to  about  ICS-I-O. 

The  exports  of  liouisiana  amotmt  in  value  to 
2,185,000  dollars ;  and  the  impoi'ts,  in  m«;rchan- 
dise,  plantation  utensils,  .slaves,  &c.  amount  to 
2,500,000,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  the 
money  introduced  by  the  government,  to  pay 
the  expences  of  governing  and  protecting  the 
colony.    The  imports  to  the  United  States  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  amounted  in  1802 
to  1,006,214  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  Louisi- 
ana and   the   Floridas  in  the  same  year  to 
1,224,710  doilai*s.    In  Louisiana  there  are  few 
domestic  manufactures.    The  Acadians  manu- 
iacture  a  little  cotton  into  quilts  and  cottonades, 
and  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  province,  the 
poorer  planters  spin  and  weave  some  negro 
doths  of  cotton  and  wool  mixed.    In  the  city, 
besides  the  trades  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sarj%  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
cordage,  and  four  small  ones  of  shot  and  hair 
powder ;  and  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  town 
are  twelve  distilleries  for  making  taffia,  which 
are  said  to  distil  aiuuially  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  one  sugar  refinery,  which  is  said  to 
make  about  SOO.OOOlbs.  of  loaf  sugar.     There 
are  no  colleges,  and  but  one  public  school,  which 
is  at  New  Orleans.     There  are  a  few  private 
schools  for  children.     Not  more  than  hal!  of  the 
inhabitants  are  able  to  read  and  write.     In  ge- 
neral the  learning  of  the  ijihabitants  does  not 
extend  beyond  those  two  arts;  though  they 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  good  natural  genius, 
and  an  uncommon  facility  of  learning  whatever 
they  undertake. 

The  clergy  consists  of  a  bishop,  who  does  not 
reside  in  the  province,  whose  salary  of  4000 
dollars  is  charged  on  the  revenue  of  certain 
bishoprics  in  Mexico  and  Cuba;  two  canons, 
and  25  curates,  receive  each  from  360  to  480 
dollars  a  year.     At  Orleans  there  is  a  convent 
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change?  were  sanctioned  and  confirmed  bv  the 
treaty  of  1783.  Thus  things  continued  till  the 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonsa,  October  1,  1800,  by 
which  Spain  engaged  to  c?de  to  the  French  re- 
public, on  certani  conditions,  the  colony  or  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  which 
it  actually  had  when  France  possessf^  it.  ThiK 
treaty  was  confirmed  and  enforced  by  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  March  21,  1801.     From  France  ft 


passed  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the 
30th  of  April,  1803.  In  consideration  of  this 
cession,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  French  government,  un- 
der certain  stipulations,  the  sum  of  60,000,000 
frarics,  independent  of  the  sum  which  should  be 
fixed  by  another  convention  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  due  by  France  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States 
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■pLORIDA   is   bounded  <hi  the  north  by 
Georgia,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  south  by  the  gulf  of  ftlexico,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi.     Fast  Florida  extends 
much  further  south  than  West  Florida;  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  washing  the  western  coast  from 
25  to  80  deg.  north  lat. ;   whereas   the  most 
southern  part  of  West  Florida  is  in  north  lat. 
29  deg.  30  min.     The  form  of  East  Florida  is 
triangular,  the  base  towards  the  north  being 
160  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  near  the 
southern  extremity  about  40,  and  about  350 
from  north  to  south.      Along  the  coasts  the 
bays  of  small  islands  are  numerous.     The  soil 
near  the  sea  coast  is  sandy  and  barren,  but  fiu*- 
ther  inland  it  improves.     The  productions  are 
chiefly  rice  and  indigo.     West  Florida  is  about 
320  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  40  to  80 
in  width  from  north  to  south ;  on  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  the  river  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
east  by  Appalachicola.     The  country  is  plea- 
sant, and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  have  sometimes  two  or  three 
harvests  of  maize  in  the  same  year.     Towards 
the  coast  it  is  flat,  but  rises  gradually  into  hills, 
which  are  covered  with  verdure  and  large  trees, 
such  as  white  and  red  oak,  crab  oak,  nuilberry, 
magnolia,  pine,  hiccory,  cypress,  red  and  white 
cedar.  &:c.     Orange  and  lemon  trees  grow  here 
without  cultivation,  and  produce  better  fruit 
than  in  Spain  and  Portugal.     They  have  also 
vines,  which  yield  grapes  equal  in  size  and  fla- 
vour to  the  best  muscadine ;   and   they  have 
abundance  of  other  fruits  of  excellent  flavour.  I 

VOL.  I. 


The  cabbage  tree  furnishes  a  tbod  that  is  pliea- 
sant  and  wholesome.     Cotton  is  produced  in 
great  plenty  ;  as  well  as  flax  and  hemp.    Among 
the  richer  productions  of  the  country  we  may 
reckon  cochineal  and  indigo.    .The  coasts  fnh 
nish  oysters  and  amber.     The  rivers  abound  in 
j  fish,  but  are  molested  by  alligators.     In  the 
western  parts  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  :  hogs  also,  whose  flesh  acquires 
an  excellent  flavour  fi-om  the  acorns  and  ches- 
nuts  on  which  they  feed,  are  numerous.     In  the 
forests  and  deserts  are  found  several  species  of 
wild  beasts,  and  also  a  variety  of  birds.     In 
summer  the   air  is  very  hot,   but   in   several 
places  it  is  pure  and  wholesome ;  the  winter  is 
commonly  temperate,  though  the  cold  some- 
times destroys  the  orange  trees.     The  rivers  are 
covered  with  ice.     The  principal  town  in  West 
Florida  is  Pensacola,  and  in  East  Florida  St. 
Augustine.    The  population  of  West  Florida 
is  very  inconsiderable ;   Mobile  and  Pensacola 
together  not  containing  above  1500  souls.     The 
interior  of  East  Florida  is  little  known,  and 
only  inhabited  by  a  few  Creeks  or  Seminols. — 
The  town  of  St.  Augustine  in  East  Florida  is 
less  healthy  than  some  have  supposed  it  to  be ; 
but  the  climate,  and  also  the  general  appearance 
of  the  country,  would  be  much  improved,  if  in- 
dustry and  labour  were  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
the  inland  marshes  were  j)roporly  drained. 

This  eour)try  i^  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  the  year  1196,  18  years 
before  it  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  re- 
ceived its  name  from  John  Ponce,  who,  sailing 
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from  Porto  llico  in  1513,  landed  here  in  April, 
when  the  country  appeared  in  full  verdure  and 
bloom.  Florida  has  frequently  changed  its 
masters ;  in  1564  the  French  toox  possession  of 
some  part  of  it,  but  they  were  driven  from  their 
settlements  in  the  following  year  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  then  began  to  form  establishments 
for  themselves.  In  the  year  1763  Florida  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  the  Ha- 
vanna,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Spaniaras. 
Whilst  the  English  were  in  the  possession  of  it 
they  divided  it  into  two  governments,  viz.  Ef  t 
and  West  Florida,  separated  by  the  Appuia- 


chicola.    During  the  American  war,  both  the 
Floridas  were  reduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
guaranteed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  of  1783.     Although  this  country 
was  of  little  value  to  Great  Britain,  the  posses- 
sion of  it  will  be  valuable  to  the  United  States, 
rioi-.'  oRoecially  since  they  have  obtained  the 
r'":>vr:  -'-■  of  Louisiana.     On  the  part  of  Spain, 
*'■:  ■■)  f'cssior.  of  it  is  perhaps  politic,  as  it  may 
serve  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  States  from 
I  che  riches  <  1  the  west,  and  as  a  means  of  amity. 
I  ''"^est  FJo-idi.,  in  particular,  is  chiefly  useful  as 
'  presenting  a'  ei^ues  of  commerce. 
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nnHOSE  parts  of  North  America  which  still 
belong  to  Great  Britain  are  extensive,  and 
of  considerable  importance,  though  so  tliinly 
peopled,  and  in  such  a  disadvantageous  climate, 
that  they  sink  into  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared  with  the  great  and  flourishing  colony  be- 
longing to  Spain,  or  with  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former 
have  been  estimated  at  seven  millions,  and 
those  of  the  States  at  eight ;  while  those  of  the 
British  possessions  scarcely  exceed  four  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  of  which  a  great  part 
are  French  and  indigenes. 

Divisions — The  chief  of  these  possessions  is 
Canada,  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  called 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  former  being 
the  western  division,  on  the  north  of  the  great 
lakes  or  sea  of  Canada ;  while  the  lower  division 
is  on  the  river  St,  Lawrence  towards  the  east, 
and  contains  Quebec  the  capital,  and  the  chief 
city  of  our  remaining  settlements. 

On  the  east  of  Canada,  to  the  south  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  Nova  Scotia ;  which  in 
1784  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  that  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  south,  and  New  Brunswick 
in  the  north. 

What  is  called  New  Britain  comprehends  the 
most  northern  parts  towards  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  large  i."l  and  of  New- 
foundland; that  called  Cape  Breton;  and  the 


neighbouring  isle  St.  John  ;  complete  the  chief 
denominations  of  British  territory.  But  in  the 
English  maps,  while  Greenland  is  assigned  to 
Denmark,  all  the  other  most  northern  parts  of 
America,  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  as  far 
south  as  the  port  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  are  im- 
pressed with  the  colour  of  British  territory.  By 
the  right  of  prior,  or  at  least  of  more  complete 
and  precise,  discovery,  the  western  coast  might 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  usage  of  all  European  na- 
tions ;  and  which,  of  course,  must  be  admitted 
as  valid  in  a  cause  between  any  two  of  them. 
This  right  may  indeed  be  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
excess ;  and  we  have  seen  navigators,  in  our 
own  time,  giving  new  names  to  places  in  Co- 
chin China,  a  country  perhaps  as  civilised  as 
their  own  ;  which  is  the  same  as  if  a  Chinese 
junk  should  sail  up  the  Thames,  and  the  cap- 
tain bestow  new  names  upon  every  object.  But 
in  a  country  thinly  inhabited  by  savages,  and 
adapted  for  European  settlements,  the  case  is 
totally  difFeretit ;  and  any  usage,  however  ridi- 
culous, must  be  admitted,  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent disputes  and  contests.  The  flrst  settlement 
seems,  however,  to  be  the  most  rational  claim ; 
HP-d  no  such  event  having  yet  happened,  the 
western  coast  of  North  America  shall  be  ar- 
ranged among  the  Unconquered  Countries, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  method. 
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when  the  settlements  are  only  a  few  detached 
factories,  to  which  the  natives  profess  no  sub- 
jection. Hence  the  regions  around  Hudson's 
Bay,  with  Labrador  and  Greenland,  are,  from 
the  intense  severity  of  the  climate,  declared 
free  by  nature,  and  shall  also  be  classed  amiiTif^ 
the  Unconquered Countries.  Tlie present  uu- rt 
description  shall  therefore  only  compr:jj«  Cana- 
da, and  the  other  British  provinces  in  J\f>  t'o..i*», 
which  form  actual  possessions  or  co'oni»?s 

,  C-VNADA. 

Extent. — This  country  is  oomputoti  cr»  ex- 
tend *Vom  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
isle  of  Anticosti,  in  the  east,  to  the  lake  of  Win- 
nipeg in  the  west,  or  from  long.  64  dec.  to  97 
deg.  west  from  London,  thirty-three  degrees. 
£,  which  in  that  latitude  may  be  about  1200  geo- 
graphical miles.  The  breadth,  from  the  hike 
of  Erie,  in  the  south,  or  lat.  43  deg.  may  ex- 
tend to  lat.  49  deg.  or  360  geographical  miles ; 
but  the  medial  breadth  is  not  a^ove  200. 

Climate  and  Seasons. — Mr.  Weld,  who  is 
a  great  admirer  of  ice,  depicts  the  Canadian  cli- 
mate in  the  most  favourable  colours,  and  would 
persuade  us  that,  though  considerably  further 
to  the  north,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  New 
England.  But  even  by  his  account  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  amazing ;  the  ther- 
mometer in  July  and  August  rising  to  96, 
while  in  winter  the  mercury  freezes.  The  snow 
begins  in  November;  and  in  January  tlie  frost 
is  so  intense  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  out  of 
doors  for  any  time  without  the  risk  of  what  is 
called  a  frost-bite,  which  endangers  the  limb : 
and  '''e  warm  intervals  only  increase  the  sensa- 
tion md  the  jeopardy.  But  winter,  as  in  Pe- 
tersburg, is  the  season  of  amusement ;  and  the 
sledges,  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  afford  a 
pleasant  and  speedy  conveyance.  Several  stoves 
are  placed  in  the  hall,  whence  flues  pass  to  the 
apartments ;  and  there  are  double  windows  and 
doors.  On  going  abroad  the  whole  body  is  co- 
vered with  furs,  except  the  eyes  and  nose.  In 
May  the  thaw  generally  comes  suddenly,  tae 
ice  on  the  river  bursting  with  the  noise  of  can- 
non, and  its  passage  to  the  sea  is  terrific,  espe- 
cially when  a  pile  of  ice  crashes  against  a  rock. 
Spring  is  summer,  and  vegetation  instantaneous. 
The  month  of  September  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant. 

Mr.  Gray,  a  recent  traveller  in  this  country, 


gives  the  following  picturesque  and  amusing 
account  of  a  Canadian  winter : — 

'  A  Canadian  winter  is  truly  a  subject  of  cu- 
riosity to  the  natives  of  Britain,  or  of  any  of  the 
soutltern  countries  of  Ecirope.  It  presents  a 
view  of  nature  perfectly  new,  and  a  variety  of 
oncnomena  so  highly  interesting,  that  they  can- 

j  no'  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  one  at  all 

,  {•'•.•, versant  m  natural  philosophy. 

In  Canada  there  cannot  well  be  said  to  be 
rrjore  than  two  seasons  of  the  year,  summer  and 
winter  Ihc  earth  hath  scarcely  laid  aside  her 
mantle  of  siiow,  when  you  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  summer  heat ,  and  although  the  wea- 
ther m  September  is  mild  and  pleasant,  it 
puitakes  more  of  the  summer  than  of  the  au- 
tumn of  temperate  climates.  The  season  of  ve- 
getation seems  kindly  prolonged,  till  surprised 
in  a  manner  at  once  by  the  return  of  winter, 
without  much  of  what  may  be  called  autumn 
weather.  Frost  is  felt  in  October,  but  the  sun 
still  retains  enough  of  power  to  make  the  wea- 
ther, during  the  day,  tolerably  warm.  During 
the  month  of  November  the  frost  becomes  daily 
more  severe,  and  snow  begins  to  fall. 

*  There  is  something  very  awful  and  terrific 
in  a  Canadian  snow  storm.  A  heavy  fall  of 
snow  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  violent 
gale  of  wmd,  which  driving  along  the  snow 
with  immense  velocity,  and  forming  a  thousand 
eddies  and  turnings,  according  to  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface,  and  resistance  consequent 
thereon,  you  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wind — it  becomes,  as  it  were,  visi- 
ble. The  most  severe  snow  storms  they  expe- 
rience in  Canada,  come  from  the  north-east,  the 
frozen  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Labrador. 

'  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  Canada  is 
very  extensive.  The  heat  in  summer  runs  into 
as  great  an  extreme  f.s  the  cold  in  winter*  The 
range,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  has  been 
no  less  than  120  degrees;  and  Avhat  is  not  a 
little  surprising,  it  has  reached  (>()  decrees  pre- 
cisely, on  each  side  of  the  freezing  point  (SQ). 
In  summer  the  thermometer  rose  to  9^2,  and  in 
winter  it  fell  to  28  below  zero.  1  have  been 
told,  that  the  cold  has  been  known  in  this  Coun- 
try to  freeze  mercury,  the  thernioiucter  having 
fallen  below  40  under  zero, 

•  The  effects  of  frost  in  this  country  are  with 
difficulty  guarded  against,  and  are  really  in 
themselves  very  curious.  I  made  an  experi- 
ment which,  to  most  people,  will  appear  very 
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surprising.  I  buhnt  my  hand  with  a  cold 
IRON.  This  may  seem  incredible ;  but  a  little 
explanation  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  asserted. 

•  In  one  of  those  very  cnld  mornings  we  had 
in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  thermome- 
ter had  fallen  near  60  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  I  put  my  hand  to  a  piece  of  iron  that 
had  been  exposed  to  the  frost  in  the  open  air ; 
all  night.  At  first,  I  felt  the  sensation  arisin^j 
from  extreme  cold ;  in  a  few  seconds  I  felt  the 
sensation  of  heat ;  and  it  soon  became  so  strong, 
and  so  painful,  that  T  was  as  glad  to  quit  my 
hold  as  if  it  had  been  a  hot  iron.  Indeed,  V 
found  that  I  had  kept  it  too  long,  because  the 
part  that  had  been  in  contact  blistered,  in  the 
same  manner  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  a 
hot  iron,  and  it  was  cured  in  the  same  way. — 
No  surgeon  in  Kngland,  had  he  been  ralledi  in, 
could  have  suspected  that  it  was  not  the  effect 
of  coming  in  contact  with  a  hot  iron.  In  truth, 
fieat  was  tlie  catise  of  the  wound ;  and  you  will 
readily  allow  that  I  am  correct,  when  I  have 
explained  to  you  a  few  circumstances. 

'  Burning  bi^  a  hot  iron  is  produced  by  the 
lieat,  or  what  is  technically  called  caloric,  pas- 
sing in  such  quantity,  and  with  such  rapidity, 
into  the  part  in  contact  with  the  iron,  that  the 
continuity  and  arrangement  of  the  part  is  de- 
stroyed. Burning  with  a  cold  iron  arises  from 
the  heat  passing  in  su:h  quantity,  and  with 
such  rapidity,  out  of  the  part  of  the  body  in 
loutact  with  the  cold  iron,  as  to  produce  the 
suinc  effect.  Heat,  in  both  cases,  is  the  cause ; 
and  its  going  into  the  body  from  the  iron,  or 
info  the  iron  from  the  body,  does  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the" effect. 

'  Tiiere  is  another  effect  very  frequently  pro- 
duced by  cold  in  this  country,  which  bears  no 
analogy  (as  in  the  preceding  example)  to  any 
thing  produced  by  external  heat ;  and  a  dread- 
ful effect  it  is — I  me'dn  frost  bitten. 

*  When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  particularly 
when  accompanied  by  a  smart  wind,  instances 
of  people  being  frost  bitten,  frequently  occur. 
Not  a  season  passes,  without  some  of  the  senti- 
nels being  frost  bitten  on  their  posts.  Some- 
times their  hands  and  face,  sometimes  their  feet, 
are  affected ;  and  a  mortification  of  the  part  ge- 
nerally follows,  if  the  proper  remedy  is  not  ap- 
plied in  time.  The  remedy  will  seldom  oe 
applied  if  you  are  attacked  in  the  dark,  which 
is  often  the  case  with  those  who  travel  at  night, 


as  well  as  with  sentinels.  Th^  own  feelings 
do  not  inform  them  of  the  presence  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  they  are  not  likely,  in  the  dark,  to 
have  him  discovered  by  other  jieople.  He  in- 
sidiously makes  a  breach ;  and,  if  he  can  keep 
his  ground  but  for  a  short  time,  it  is  in  vain  af- 
terwurds  to  think  of  dislodging  Mm.  In  the 
tov/ns,  during  the  day,  there  is  lees  danger,  be- 
cause you  will  be  shopped  by  the  first  person 
vvho  observes  the  svmptoms.  Tliis  is  readily 
and  easily  done,  as  tiic  part  frost  bitten  becomes 
white,  while  the  rest  of  the  face  is  very  red. 

*  In  so  critical  a  niomcut,  people  do  not  stand 
on  any  ceremony,  as  you  may  suppose.  They 
know  you  are  not  conscious  of  your  situation ; 
and  they  also  know,  that  before  they  could  con- 
vince you  that  you  are  frost  bitten,  and  on  the 
point  of  losing  your  nose  perhaps,  it  might  ac- 
tually be  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy ;  they 
instantly  take  a  handful  of  snow,  and  either  ruD 
the  part  themselves,  or  make  you  do  it. 

<  It  certainly  is  enough  to  startle  a  stranger, 
to  see  a  person,  perfectly  unknown  to  you,  come 
running  up,  with  a  handful  of  snow,  calling  out, 
"  Vour  nose.  Sir, — yoitr  nose, — ^you  are  frost 
bitten  ;"  and,  without  further  ceremony,  either 
themselves  rubbing  it  without  mercy,  or  mak- 
ing you  do  so.' 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  face  of  the 
country  is  generally  mountainous  and  woody  ; 
but  there  are  savannas,  and  plains  of  great 
beauty,  chiefly  towards  Upper  Canada. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — In  the  lower  pro- 
vince the  soil  mostly  consists  of  a  loose  blackish 
earth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  incumbent  on  cold 
clay.  This  thin  mould  is  however  very  fertile, 
and  manure  was  seldom  or  never  used  by  the 
French  settlers ;  but  of  late  marl  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
on  the  shores  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  A 
little  tobacco  is  cultivated  for  private  use,  with 
many  culinary  vegetables,  and  considerable 
crops  of  grain,  wheat  being  reckoned  among 
the  exports :  a  kind  of  vine  is  indigenous,  but 
the  grapes  are  sour,  and  little  larger  than  cur- 
rants. Raspberries  are  also  indigenous  ;  and 
there  are  good  currants  and  gooseberries.  A 
great  variety  of  trees  is  found  in  the  forests ; 
beech,  oak,  elm,  ash,  pine,  sycamore,  chesnut, 
walnut,  &c.  The  sugar  maple  tree  also  abounds, 
and  the  sugar  is  generally  ustd  in  the  country. 
Of  this  tree  there  are  two  kinds,  the  swamp  and 
the  mountain  maple.     Mr.  Weld  points  out 
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some  dUTicultics  in  the  tcnurrs  of  land,  wbich  I  pal  are,  the  Bilvcr-loavcd  fir,  the  Weymouth 


ought  to  be  removed,  ns  in  such  n  climate  there 
is  no  occasion  for  a  barrier  against  colonization. 

RivKiis. — The  fjfrcat  river  8t.  Lawrence  has 
been  already  described  ir)  the  ffcncrnl  view  of 
North  America,  'i'he  Utawas  is  iho  most  im- 
portant of  all  its  trihiitary  streams,  issuing  from 
various  lakes,  towiiids  tlicMrntre  of  Canada  •  its 
waters  are  of  a  bii^lit  p;r(eiiihli  colour,  MJiile 
the  St.  liaureiue  is  imiddy.  Many  rivers  of 
smaller  consetjueiu'c  flow  into  the  river  St. 
liawrcnce  fioin  the  iiorth. 

liAKKs. — Tlie  larqe  lakes  have  been  also  al- 
ready mentioned  :  there  are  many  otiuis,  »)t 
which  the  eminierati'»n  w(»nld  be  tedious;  and 
some  difficulty  arises  liom  the  want  of  any  pre- 
cise Iwmidary  in  the  north  of  Canada. 

Mountain.^. — Xorhave  the  mountains  been 
examined  by  {tny  ^;e(>lo,<';i.st.  who  vou\i\  indicate 
their  ranges  or  illustrate  their  structure  The 
chief  rid^e  seems  to  be  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province,  in  a  direction  south-west  and 
north-cast,  giving  source  to  the  many  streams 
which  flow  south-cast,  while  a  few  pass  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  But  there  are  many  mountains 
b'.'twecn  Quebec  and  tlie  sea,  while  towards  the 
Utawas  only  a  few  are  scattered,  and  to  the 
south-west  there  are  ample  plains. 

BoTAXY. — The  indigenous  plants  of  the  re- 
•vions  north  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  form  a 
fimgular  mixture  of  the  floras  of  Lapland  and 
the  United  States.  From  the  intensely  cold 
winters  and  hot  summers  of  this  extensive  ap- 
pendage  to  the  British  empire,  it  might, 
indeed,  be  a  priori  expected  that  the  annual 
plants,  and  such  as  are  capable  of  being  shel- 
tered in  winter  under  the  snow,  should  be,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  of  more  south- 
em  countries;  while  the  trees  and  shrubs,  hav- 
ing to  brave  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  climate 
unprotected,  should  be  characteristic  of  the  arc- 
tic regions.  A  regard  to  this  circumstance  will 
enable  us  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions 
in  the  agricidture  of  Canada,  which  are  scarcely 
credible  by  the  mere  uninformed  Knglish  farmer, 
such  as  that  gourds  and  water  melons  should  be 
a  common  field  crop,  while  the  hardiest  winter 
corn  is  almost  always  destroyed  by  the  cold. 

The  forests  are  numerous,  but  the  trees  never 
attain  that  bulk  and  luxuriance  of  gro\\  th  which 
distinguishes  them  in  the  southern  states.  The 
family  of  firs  and  evergreens  compose  perhaps 


Sme,  the  Canadian  i)ine,  the  hemlock  spruce 
r,  and  the  white  cedar  of  Canada,  w  hich  must 
not  be  confoimdcd  with  the  white  cedar  of  the 
United  Suites.     Next  to  these  in  im))ortance 
are  the  sngai  maple,  the  red  maple,  the  birch, 
the  American  lime  and  ehn,  the  iron  wood  and 
cereis  Canadensis.      The  lumierous  species  of 
oaks  arc  either  \v!ioIly  unknown,  or  are  con- 
trac<^ed  into  despieubli.-  sln'ui)s,  all  the  ship  tim- 
ber of  Canada   being   brought  from  the  New 
Miigland  provinces.     The  sassafras,  laurel,  and 
red  mulberry,  are  also  met  with  in  the  islands 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  in  a  similar  state  of 
depression,  the  whole  of  the  siunmer's  growth 
bcmg  generally  destroyed  b\  the  next  winter. 
The  asli,  the  yew.  and  mountain  asli,  are  found 
in  ilie  northern  tracts  both  of  the  old  and  new 
world  ;  but  the  light  festoons  of  wild  vine,  with 
its  pendant  clusters,  and  the  fragrant  blossoms 
of  the  Svriatj  asclej)ias,  form  a  characteristio 
feature  of  the  forest  scenery  of  Canada. 

The  lilium  Canadense,  similar  to  the  Sarrane 
lily  of  Kamtchatka,  and  the  ginseng,  common 
to  America  and  Tartary,  point  out  a  similarity 
between  the  northern  floras  of  Asia  and  America. 
The  juniper,  the  cranberry,  the  bearberry, 
the  black  and  red  currant,  the  raspberry,  aod 
wild  cherry,  which  are  natives  of  Lapland  and 
the  whole  north  of  Europe,  are  found  in  great 
plenty  in  similar  situations  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Of  the  other  Canadian  plants  Vitile  is  known, 
and  a  meagre  catalogue  oi  Linnasan  names 
would  contribute  equally  little  to  the  amuse- 
ment as  to  the  instruction  of  the  general  reader. 
One,  however,  the  zi/ania  aquatica,  deserves  to 
be  mentioned:  this  graminaceous  vegetable  is 
ne<u*ly  allied  to  the  rice ;  it  grows  abundantly 
in  all  the  shallow  streams,  and  its  mild  farina- 
ceous seeds  contribute  essentially  to  the  support 
of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  the 
immense  flights  of  swans,  geese,  and  other  aqua- 
tic fowls,  which  resort  hither  for  the  jjurpose  of 
breeding.  I'roductive  as  it  is,  and  habituated 
to  the  cliniate,  inhabiting  also  situations  which 
refuse  all  other  culture,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
European  settlers  have  as  yet  taken  no  pains  to 
improve  a  plant  which  seems  intended  by  na- 
ture to  become  at  some  future  period  the  bread 
corn  of  the  North. 

ZooLO«  Y. — The  chief  singularities  in  zoology 


the  largest  proportion ;  and  of  these  the  princi- '  are  the  moose,  the  beaver,  and  some  other  ani- 
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mals,  for  whicli  Mr.  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology 
may  be  consulted.  The  rein-deer  appears  ni 
the  northern  part,  and  the  puma  and  lynx  are 
not  unknown.  IJoth  the  Canadas  are  much  in- 
fested with  rattlesnakes.  The  hununing  bird 
is  not  unconnnon  at  Quebec. 

MiXERAi.OGY. — The  mineralogy  is  of  little 
consequence;  and  even  iron  seons  to  be  rare. 
There  are  said  to  be  lead  mines  which  produce 
some  silver ;  and  it  is  probable  that  copper  may 
be  found,  as  it  appears  in  the  south-west  of  lake 
S'lperior-  Coal  abounds  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  but  this  valuable  mineral  has  not  been 
discovered  in  Canada,  if  so  wide  a  territory 
were  pro])erly  examined  by  skilful  naturalislS; 
which  ouglit  always  to  be  a  pnmary  care  >vith 
every  government  for  the  most  advantageous 
position  of  settlements^,  and  that  every  advan- 
tage may  be  secured,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
important  discoveries  might  be  made.  Ijittle 
is  said  of  warm  springs,  or  mineral  waters. 

Natural  Cuiiiosities. — The  chief  natural 
curiosities  seem  to  be  the  grand  lakes,  rivers, 
and  cata'  cts.  Among  the  latter  the  celrbrated 
falls  of  Niagara  are  chiefly  on  the  side  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  river  being  there  600  yards  wide, 
and  the  fall  142  feet.  A  small  islajid  lies  be- 
tween the  falls :  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
States  is  350  yards  wide,  while  the  height  is 
163  feet :  from  the  gre'''t  fall  a  constant  cloud 
ascends,  which  may  sometimes  l>e  seen  ai  an 
incredible  distance;  and  the  whole  scene  is 
truly  tremendous. 

-  ;        ('nil  ihogrttphij. 

Popri./nox. — 'J'he  po])uhiti<)n  of  Canada,  at 
the  time  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  IVii- 
tish  in  1759-60,  amounted  to  75,600  souls,  as 
appears  from  CJencral  Murray's  re])ort  to  tiic 
I/ritish  government,  innnediately  after  '\\q  con- 
(('icst.  At  that  time  the  extensive  counlry  now 
called  Upper  Cauiu^H  was  not  inhabited  by  any 
F  uropeans.  At  present  the  tivo  Canadas  con- 
ti.in  at  least  .'J00,000  inhabitants;  of  these, 
liOwer  Canada  contains  about  two  thirds.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  Canadians  consil^ute  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  the  po()ulation  of  Ijower 
Canada.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  population 
amounts  to  about  100,000.  These  are  all  Jhi- 
tish,  at  least  they  speak  English,  and  are  go- 
verned entirely  by  the  laws  of  England,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters ;  and  in  questions 


relative  to  real  property,  as  well  as  in  questions 
relative  to  personal  proj)erty. 

From  the  preceding  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  evident  that  the  increase  in  Lower 
Canada  for  these  last  fifty  years  has  been  very 
great ;  it  has,  in  fact,  nearly  tripled.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  increase  has  breu  >^ery  rapid,  as  se- 
veral years  elapsed  at\er  the  conquest  before  any 
part  of  Upper  Canada  was  settled  or  cultivatea. 
Thirty  years  ago.  Upper  Canada  was  nearly  a 
continued  forest ; — that  a  population  of  100,000 
should  in  that  time  accumulate,  is  a  proof  that 
the  country  and  climate  are  projiitious. 

'I'he  Canadas  owe  nnich  of  tiieir  increase  of 
population  to  emigrations  nom  the  United 
Stafes  of  America,  and  from  Euro})e.  These 
emijp'ations,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  take 
])iace  every  year.  The  emigrants  generally 
prefer  settling  in  Upper,  rather  than  in  Lower 
Canada,  as  well  those  from  the  United  States, 
as  those  from  Europe.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  preference  given  to  Upper  Canada, 
whic''.  will  continue  to  draw  a  great  augmenta- 
tion to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population 
and  wealth — whilst  the  Canadian  Frenc'i  po- 
pulation will  only  increase  in  the  ordinary 
ratio. 

Manners  and  Custo:v:s. — The  manners  and 
customs  of  the  settlers  in  Canada  are  considera- 
bly tinctured  with  the  French  gaiety  and  urba- 
nity, blended  with  the  usual  portion  of  vanity, 
which  is  however  a  far  more  laudable  quality 
than  avarice  which  is  destructive  of  every  gene- 
rous motive  and  noble  exertion.  The  French 
women  in  Canada  can  generally  read  and  write, 
cind  are  thus  superior  to  the  n>en  ;  but  both  are 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  blindly 
devoted  to  their  priests. 

'  Strangers,'  observes  a  recent  traveller,  '  are 
every  where  juJ  Canatlu  tieated  with  the  great- 
est politeness  and  attenti(Mi.  ^V  Canadian  land- 
lady, the  ;nomcnt  you  stop,  receives  you  at  the 
door  with  a  degree  of  urbanity  which  is  as  un- 
expected as  it  is  pleasant.  If  they  have  got  anv 
thing  you  want,  it  is  given  at  once  with  a  good 
grace  :  if  they  have  not,  they  tell  you  so  in  such 
a  tone  and  manner  as  to  shew  that  they  are  sorry 
for  it. 

'  The  Canadian  innkeeper  is  frequently  a  far- 
mer  also,  or  a  shopkee])er.  Indeed,  you  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  house  to  stop  at.  There 
is  not  a  farmer,  shopkeeper,  nay,  not  even  a 
seigneur,  or  country  gentleman,  who,  on  being 
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civilly  applied  to  for  accommodation,  will  not 
give  you  the  best  bed  in  the  house,  and  every 
accommodation  in  his  power.' 

The  Canadians  are  but  poo?'  farmers.  Indeed, 
they  are  generally  so,  in  more  senses  of  the  word 
than  one.  They  are  accused  of  indolence,  and 
an  aversion  to  experiment,  or  the  introduction 
of  any  changes  in  their  ancient  habits  and  cus- 
toms, and  probably  with  reason : — it  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  |)easantry  of  all  countries.  IJut 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  poverty,  not 
only  of  the  Canadian  fanner,  but  also  of  all  ranks 
amongst  them,  is  the  existence  of  an  old  French 
law,  by  whicli  the  property  of  either  father  or 
mother  is,  on  the  death  of  either,  cijually  divided 
amongst  their  children.  Nothing  seems  more 
consonant  to  the  clearest  principles  of  justice 
than  such  a  law;  yet  it  is  assuredly  i)rejudicial 
to  society. 

In  this  country  (or  indeed  in  any  other)  an 
estate,  with  a  good  house  upon  it,  convenient 
and  appropriate  offices,  and  a  good  stock  of  cat- 
tle, may  be  well  cultivated,  and  support,  credit- 
ably, a  numerous  family.  If  the  head  of  the 
family  dies,  leaving  half  a  dozen  children,  the 
estate  and  whole  proj)erty  is  divided  amongst 
them,  which  happens  liere  every  day.  Each  of 
the  sons  takes  possession  of  his  own  lot,  builds 
a  house,  marries,  and  has  a  family.  The  value 
of  the  whole  property  is  very  much  lessened. 
He  who  gets  the  lot  with  the  dwelling-houst" 
and  offices,  which  served  for  the  Vv  hole  estate, 
gets  what  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means 
he  now  has  of  employing  tliem  :  he  can  neither 
occupy  them,  nor  keep  them  in  repair.  The 
other  lots  are  generally  too  small  to  supply  the 
t.'xpcnces  of  a  family,  or  enable  their  ow  ncrs  to 
support  that  state  of  respectability  in  the  coun- 
try which  their  fathfer^did ;  so  that,  instead  of 
one  respectable  and  *>veaUhy  head  of  a  family, 
who  could  protect  and  assist  the  yt)unger 
branches,  giving  them  a  good  cducatidii,  and 
putting  them  forward  iu  the  world,  you  have 
half  ado/.en  |)oor dispirited  creatures,  wlio  have 
not  energy  or  powor  to  improve  either  tlieir 
lands  or  themselves.  Without  great  industi}', 
and  sonw  capital,  new  lands  cannot  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  nor  can  those  already  cleared 
be  made  very  productive. 

The  French  law  supposes  that  matrimony  is 
a  co-partnership ;  and  that,  consequently,  on  the 
death  of  the  wife,  the  chiUhen  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  their  father  the  half  of  as  pro- 


perty, as  heirs  to  their  mother.  If  the  wife's 
relations  are  not  (jXi  good  terms  with  the  father, 
a  thing  that  sometimes  happens,  they  find  it  no 
difficiut  matter  to  induce  the  children  to  de- 
mand a  partagc,  or  division,  which  often  occa- 
sions the  total  ruin  of  the  father,  because  he 
loses  credit,  equal,  at  least,  to  his  loss  of  proper- 
ty, and  often  to  a  greater  extent.  His  powers 
are  diminislied,  and  his  children  still  have  a 
claim  on  )iim  for  support. 

One  effect  of  this  law,  and  not  one  of  the  least 
material,  is,  that  the  affection  between  parents 
and  children  us  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  it; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  remarked,  that  in  this  country 
the  instances  of  unfeeling  conduct  between  pa- 
rents and  children  are  extremely  frequent,  and 
a  spirit  of  litigation  is  excited  amongst  them. 

The  wife  being  by  marriage  i»>  ,'ested  with  a 
right  to  half  the  husband's  property  ;  and,  being 
rendered  independent  of  him,  is  perhaps  the  re- 
mote cause  that  the  fair  sex  have  such  influence 
in  France;  and  in  Canada,  it  is  well  known, 
that  a  great  deal  of  consequence,  and  even  an 
air  of  superiority  to  the  husband,  is  assumed  by 
them. 

The  English  and  American  settlers  in  Canada 
preserve  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  are  natives  of  Scot- 
land ;  who,  by  their  habits  of  industry,  econo- 
my, and  perseverance,  seem  peculiarly  fitted  for 
improving  this  fine  country. 

V\'hen  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
becomes  impracticable,  little  business  is  done 
by  the  merchants,  who  then  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  time  to  amusements.  It 
is  necessary  tt)  do  something  to  give  a  little  va- 
riety to  the  sameness  of  a  six  montlis'  winter, 
riiey  have  jiyrties  of  pleasure  in  town,  and  ])ar- 
ties  of  pleasure  in  the  country,  in  which  are 
Idanchig,  music,  and  the  social  enjoyments  of 
conviviality. 

In  winter,  when  wheel  carriages  can  no  longer 
be  Used,  a  sort  of  sledge,  called  a  carioli;  is  sub- 
stituted.  It  passes  over  the  snow  without  sink- 
ing deep.  It  is  j)laced  on  what  they  cull  runners, 
vvliich  resemble  hi  form,  the  irons  of  a  pair  of 
skaits,  and  rise  up  in  front  in  the  same  manner,  and 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  cariole  is  generally 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  above  the  snow.  Some, 
called  /lifi-fi  runners,  are  about  eighteen  inches. 
The  body  of  the  cariole  varies  in  shape,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  ownei*.     It  is  sometimes 
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like  the  body  of  a  phaeton,  sometimes  like  a 
chair  or  gig*,  sometimes  like  a  xm-a-vts,  and 
sometimes  like  a  family  coach  or  chariot.  The 
rariole,  in  short,  is  the  name  for  all  sorts  of  ve- 
hicles used  in  winter,  from  a  market  cart,  up  to 
a  state  cojidi.  The  generality  of  them  are  light, 
open  carriages,  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  snuw , 
after  being  trodden  on  for  some  time,  becomes 
compact  enough  to  bear  the  horse,  and  gives 
very  liitle  resistance  to  the  cariole.  It  is,  ho'.v- 
e\ci;  a  Mry  unpleasant  conveyance,  from  the 
cou'-tant  succession  of  inequalities  which  ire 
formed  in  tlie  snow  by  the  earioles.  These  mo- 
({ualitics  the  Canadians  cull  cahoti--  (from  the 
French  word  cahotcr,  tojolf),  and  tb.cy  certain- 
ly are  very  Avell  named,  for  i'  traveller  is  jolted 
a^^  if  he  crossed  a  field  with  very  deep  furrows 
and  high  narrow  ridges. 

'In  all  countries,  people  pass  their  leisure  hours 
})retty  much  alike ;  that  is,  they  dedicate  them 
to  amusejnent.  In  Canada,  as  most  of  their 
iv'mter  hour&are  leisure  hours,  there  is,  of  course, 
.<;Qme  ingenuity  necessary  to  give  such  variety 
to  their,  amusements  as  may  prevent  them  from 
becoming  insipid  by  frequent  repetition.  Hence, 
in  Quebec  and  ^Montreal,  to  the  regular  town 
parties  are  added  irregular  country  parties. — 
Pic-nic  feasts,  where  every  one  carries  with  him 
a  ready-dressed  dish,  are  very  common ;  and  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous  is  generally  a  few  miles 
out  of  town,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  little  carioling  before  dinner;  the 
roads,  it  is  true,  are  often  abominably  bad,  being 
a  constant  succession  ofcahots,  in  which  they  are 
jolted  most  unmercifully ;  not  to  say  any  thing 
of  earioles  being  very  frequently  upset,  and  their 
contents,  ladies,  gentlemen,  soup,  poultry,  or 
roast  beef,  tumbled  into  the  snow,  to  the  no 
small  anmsement  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  It  is 
also  any  thing  but  rxccsfi'ivchf  pleasant,  after 
having  dined,  danced,  supped,  and  passed  the 
evening  in  festive  glee,  enlivened  by  the  song 
and  the  catch,  to  drive  home  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  let  tiie  wind  blow,  and  the  snow 
drift,  as  nuich  as  they  please.  Besides,  there 
sometimes  come  on  such  dreadful  storms,  that 
neither  man  nor  horse  can  shew  their  face  to 
them.  The  consequence  is,  the  party  remain 
all  night ;  the  fiddlers  again  strike  up  the  merry 
dance,  and  the  whist  players  cut  for  partners  ; 
what  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured.  Day- 
light comes  at  last,  and  enables  the  party  to  take 
the  road  homeward  without  the  danger  of  losing 


their  way,  which  most  probably  would  have 
been  the  case  with  some  of  them  had  they  at- 
tempted it  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  lit- 
tle hardships,  disasters,  or  inconveniences,  of 
these  country  parties,  give  a  zest  however  to 
the  more  elegant  amusements  of  the  town.' 

AV^lien  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from  the 
beaten  track,  or  to  cross  the  woods  or  fields, 
snow-shoes  are  used.  They  are  made  of  a  kind 
of  net- work,  fixed  on  a  frame,  shaped  like  a 
boy's  paper  kite  :  they  are  about  two  feet  long, 
and  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  tiurefore  take 
in  so  auich  of  the  surface  of  the  snow,  that  they 
sink  but  a  very  few  inches.  The  military,  in 
Canada,  are  all  provided  with  snow  shoes,  and 
are  marched  out  on  them,  that  it  may  be  wo 
noveltv  in  case  of  their  taking  the  f.eld  in  win- 
ter.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  sometimes 
encamped  amongst  the  snow. 

Could  the  husbandman,  the  labourer,  and  all 
those  whose  trade  or  profession  in  Canada  lead 
them  to  work  in  the  open  air,  follow  their  oc- 
cupations all  the  year  round,  it  certainly  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
people.  At  ]n-oscnt,  a  great  pro^.ortion  of  the 
people  are  obliged  to  live  twelve  m  mths  on  six 
months'  work,  wliich  implies  their  receiving 
double  wages.  This  is  certainly  the  case  ; 
wages  are  very  high;  4,  5,  to  6s.  a  day  are 
given,  according  to  the  kind  of  work,  and  merit 
of  the  workman.  The  idleness  of  their  winter 
life  has  other  bad  effects.  It  generates  habits 
prejudicial  to  exertion;  so  that,  even  in  sum- 
mer, they  do  not  perform  so  much  work  as  men 
who  are  in  habits  of  industry  all  the  year  round; 
and  the  desire  they  evince  for  spirituous  liquors 
is  strong  and  ruinous.  Yet,  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages, Canada,  as  well  as  Russia,  may  be- 
come a  great,  trading,  and  populous  country. 

IvANcJUAGK. — 'J'he  French  language  is  still 
retained  by  the  descendants  of  the  French  set- 
tlers in  liOwer  Canada.  It  is  evidently  the  in- 
terest of  the  Rritish  government,  as  well  as  of 
the  Canadians,  that  the  English  language  only 
should  be  spoken ;  but  the  means  of  effecting 
this  desirable  change  have  been  strangely  neg- 
lected. English  schools  have  indeed  been  esta- 
blished in  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  few, 
or  none,  of  the  Canadians,  have  ever  sent  their 
children  to  them. 

Towns. — Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  found- 
ed Quebec  in  the  year  1608,  deserves  immortal 
honours  for  the  judiciousness  of  his  choice.     It 
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ever  hns  been  considered,  and  probably  ever 
will  be  considered,  as  the  capital  of  the  Canadas. 
It  certainly  is  the  key  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  contracts  suddenly  opposite  to  the  city, 
being  only  about  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  wid- 
ens immediately  above  the  city.  The  grand 
battery  of  Quebec  is  opposite  to  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  river,  and  is  an  extensive  rar.ge  of 
very  heavy  ordnance,  which,  if  properly  sc  ed, 
must  destroy  any  vessels  which  might  attempt 
to  pass,  or  come  near  enough  to  injure  the 
town.  The  river  opposite  tc  Quebec  is  about 
100  feet  in  depth,  and  affords  good  anchorage  • 
for  a  considerable  way  above  Quebec  it  is  navi 
gable  for  ships  of  any  size. 

The  site  of  Quebec  seems  to  have  been  des- 
tined by  nature  for  the  capital  of  an  empire. — 
Above  the  island  of  Orleans,  the  St.  I^awrence 
expands,  and  a  bason  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  a  river  called  the  St.  Charles,  which  takes  its 
course  through  a  plain,  separated  from  the  great 
river  by  a  ridge  of  high  land,  about  nine  miles 
in  length  from  a  place  called  Cape  Rouge,  to 
Cape  Diamond.  The  general  breadth  of  this 
ridge  is  from  one  to  two  miles.  Cape  Diamond 
is  a  bold  promontory,  advancing  into  tlie  river 
St.  liawrence,  of  an  elevation  ofCSO  feet  above 
the  river,  nearly  perpendicular ;  and  the  bank 
the  whole  way  to  Cape  Rouge  is  nearly  of  the 
same  elevation,  rising  from  the  river  almost 
perpendicular :  the  ridge  slopes  towards  the 
north  till  it  reaches  the  valley,  through  which 
the  river  St.  Charles  runs.  Tliis  ridge  of  land 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  an  island, 
surrounded  by  tlie  groat  river. 

On  the  north-east,  or  lower  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, Quebtc  is  situated ;  and  the  line  of  its  for- 
tifications runs  from  the  river  St.  Charles,  across, 
to  the  top  of  the  bank  which  overlooks  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  the  distance  is  about  half  a  mile : 
and  from  the  line  of  fl>rtification  to  the  point  of 
Cape  Diamond  the  disthnce  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile :  within  this  space  stands  the  city  of 
Quebec.  It  consists  of  an  Upper  and  Lower 
Town :  the  Upper  Town  is  much  elevated  above 
tlie  Lower  Town,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
line  of  steep  rocks.  Formerly  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  at  high  water^  catne  up  close  to  these 
rocks ;  but  as  the  tide  rises  and  falls  here  about 
fifteen  feet,  it  gave  an  opportimity  of  taking 
from  the  river  a  considerable  space ;  wharfs 
were  built  at  low  water  mark,  and  even  at  some 
places  beyond  it,  and  the  intermediate  ground 
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fiUed  up  to  such  a  height  that  it  remained  dry 
at  high  water.  Upon  this  situation  streets 
were  laid  out,  and  houses  built.  They  are  of 
considerable  breadth,  and  the  houses  are  large 
and  commodiouj ;  those  next  the  river  have  at- 
tached to  them  very  extensive  warehouses,  and 
vessels  come  close  to  the  wharfs  to  discharge 
tlieii  cargoes. 

Thf  Luwer  Town  is  not  included  in  the  for- 
tifications, *)ut  the  passes  io  it  are  commanded 
by  'he  battf>ries  in  the  line  of  fortification, 
which  surrounds  the  Upper  Town ;  so  that  the 
appcrach  by  land  to  the  Lower  Town  will 
hai d:y  be  attempted  by  an  enemy.  The  com- 
munication fronj  the  Lower  Town  to  the  Up- 
per Town  !a  by  a  winding  street ;  at  the  top  of 
which  is  u  fortified  gate.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  gate  is  a  large  area,  in  which  is  situated  the 
house  (dignified  with  the  title  of  a  palaCe)  in 
which  the  bishops  of  Quebec  formerly  resided ; 
at  present  it  is  used  for  public  offices,  and  ac- 
commodates the  supreme  council  and  house  of 
assembly.  Beyond  the  palace  is  the  grand  bat- 
tery. To  the  left,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of 
the  gate,  is  another  arp»  or  square ;  and  on  the 
side  next  the  ri>ei  i.s  the  Chateau  de  St.  Louis, 
in  which  the  governor  resides.  Opposite  to  the 
chateau,  on  the  other  side  of  the  scjuare,  is  the 
English  church,  a  very  elegant  building ;  and 
the  court  house,  where  elegance  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous. On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  a 
very  handsome  building,  erected  for,  and  used 
as,  a  tavern,  hotel,  and  assembly  room.  From 
the  area  of  the  market-place  difierent  streets  di- 
verge, leading  to  the  different  gates  of  the  city. 

There  are  three  nunneries  in  Quebec,  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  the  Ursulines,  and  the  General 
Hospital.  The  nuns  here  are  not  so  useless, 
however,  as  those  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  they 
employ  themselves  in  teaching  young  girls  read- 
ing and  needlework.  No  where  do  the  lloman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  live  on  better  terms 
than  here.  They  go  to  each  other's  marriages, 
bapusms,  and  burials  without  scruple ;  nay, 
they  have  even  been  known  to  make  use  of  the 
same  church  for  religious  worship,  one  party 
using  it  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  The  monasteries  a."e  mostly  extinct, 
and  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy  are  distinguish- 
ed for  intelligence  and  liberality. 

There  are  few  objects  of  curiosity  in  Quebec. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  stone ;  small,  ugly, 
and  inconvenient.    A  large  .'garrison  is  main- 
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tained,  but  five  thousand  soldiers  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  man  the  works.  The  inhabitants  are 
supposed  to  be  ten  thousand,  about  two  thirds 
being  French  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  governor, 
courts,  and  gairison,  conspire  to  render  it  gay 
and  lively. 

The  Tipper  Town  of  Quebec  being  very  ele- 
vated, enjoys  fine  air,  and  a  most  commanding 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  '  I  have^een 
most  of  the  fine  views  of  Europe,'  writes  Mr. 
Gray  ;  '  and  I  can  safely  say,  they  do  not  sur- 
pass, perhaps  they  do  not  equal,  that  from  the 
flagstaff  of  Quebec  on  Cape  Diamond.  The 
majestic  St.  Lawrence  under  your  feet,  receiv- 
ing the  waters  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  and 
forming  the  bason  of  Quebec,  from  three  to 
four  miles  across ; — further  on  you  see  the  river 
dividing  itself  into  two  branches,  forming  the 
beautiful  island  of  New  Orleans ; — on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  great  river,  a  finely  wooded 
country,  terminating  at  Point  Levi,  conceals 
the  course  and  bed  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river, — the  island  of  Orleans,  the  falls  of  Mont- 
morency, strike  the  observer ;  and  the  villages 
of  Beauport,  Charlebourg,  and  Lorette,  appear 
at  a  distance,  and  render  the  woods  in  which 
they  are  embosomed  more  interesting.  The 
eye  follows  the  northern  branch  of  the  St. 
liawrence  till  it  is  lost  amongst  the  distant 
mountains.  To  the  southward  you  look  over 
a  level  country  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  till 
the  view  is  bounded  by  mountains.  This  ex- 
tensive  tract  is  still  in  a  great  measure  in  a  state 
of  nature ; — nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  stately 
forest  in  all  its  majesty.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine a  more  happy  blending  of  art  and  nature  ; 
— villages,  country  houses,  cottages,  corn  fields, 
— are  combined  with  primeval  woods,  fine  ri- 
vers, beautiful  islands,  magnificent  waterfalls, 
towering  hills,  and  lofty  mountains.' 

Commerce  has  made,  and  will  continue,  Que- 
bec as  the  first  city  in  the  Canadas ;  perhaps  it 
may  become  the  first  in  America,  for  it  has  a 
much  more  extensive  communication  with  the 
interior  of  America  than  the  new  city  of  AVash- 
iugton  or  any  other  city  in  America.  Neither 
the  Patowmac,  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  nor  Hud- 
son's river,  are  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  either  in  magnitude  or  extent  of 
back  country.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a 
person  may  go  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by  water  the  whole 
way,  except  about  the  space  of  one  mile  from 


the  source  of  the  Illinois  river,  to  the  source  of 
a  river  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Montreal. — Montreal  is  situated  on  an  island ; 
but  the  island  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  the 
water  which  surrounds  it,  that  you  are  not  sen- 
sible of  its  insularity.  A  branch  of  the  river 
Ottawas,  which  falls  kito  the  St.  I^awrence 
above  Montreal,  takes  a  northerly  direction,  and 
forms  the  island,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  by  ten  in  breadth.  The  city  of  Mon- 
treal is  situated  near  the  upper  end  of  it,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  distance  of  about 
180  miles  from  Quebec.  > 

Montreal  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
which  served  to  defend  it  against  any  sudden 
attack  from  the  Indians ;  but  as  this  is  now  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded,  the  wall  is  about  to  be  re- 
moved, that  the  town  may  be  enlarged  with 
the  greater  facility.  The  St.  Lawrence  comes 
close  to  the  town  on  the  south  side,  where  there 
is  a  great  depth  of  water,  but  vessels  have  much 
difficulty  to  get  at  it. 

Montreal  may  be  said  to  be  a  handsome  town. 
Its  streets  are  regular  and  airy,  and  contain 
many  handsome  and  commodious  houses.  It 
is  fully  as  large  and  as  populous  as  Quebec,  con- 
taining about  10,000  people,  the  great  mass  of 
whom  are  Canadians.  Its  suburbs,  too,  are  ex- 
tensive. It  has  suffered  greatly  from  fire  at 
different  times,  and  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  conflagration  exceed 
even  those  of  Quebec ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
roofs  being  generally  covered  with  tinned  plates, 
the  windows  have  outside  shutters,  covered  with 
plate  iron. 

The  island  of  Montreal  is  wholly  in  a  state 
of  cultivation  ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  coun- 
try generally  cultivated.  What  adds  much  to 
its  consequence  is,  its  being  situated  near  the 
emhouchiire  of  several  rivers,  which  bring  down 
from  the  countries  through  which  they  flow  a 
great  deal  of  very  valuable  produce. 


Although 
larffe  vessels 


the  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for 
as  high 


up  as  Montreal,  yet  the 
navigation  above  Quebec  is  attended  with  so 
many  inconveniencies,  that  in  general  it  is  found 
more  advantageous  for  the  vessels  to  stop  at 
Quebec,  and  for  such  of  their  cargoes  as  come 
from  Montreal,  to  be  brought  do^vn  in  river 
crafl. 

The  chief  trade  is  in  furs.  The  North-west 
Company  consists  of  a  number  of  merchants  as- 
sociated for  the  purposes  of  trading  with  the 
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Indians  in  furs.  They  formed  the  association 
in  the  year  1 784 ;  and  have  carried  on  the  trade 
with  great  spirit  and  success.  Those  who  ma- 
nage the  concerns  of  the  company  reside  in 
Montreal ;  they  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
trouble,  besides  their  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
concern.  From  M6ntreal  they  send  up  the 
country  large  quantities  of  ^oods,  to  be  bartered 
witli  the  Indians  for  furs.  For  the  conveyance 
of  these  goods,  and  for  brintjing  back  the  furs, 
tlicy  have  employed,  generally,  about  fifty  ca- 
noes, and  up\yards  of  a  thousand  people ;  such 
as  canoe-men  (styled  voya^cursj,  guides,  clerks, 
&c.  The  capital  employed  in  this  trade,  in 
goods  alone,  is  upwards  of' 100,000/. 

Thf  goods  are  made  up  in  packa<;es  of  about 
80lbs.  for  the  convenience  of  stowing,  and  of 
carrying  across  these  places,  where  the  loaded 
canoe  cannot  pass.  In  many  places  they  meet 
with  rapids  and  falls,  which  arrest  their  progress: 
in  such  cases,  they  unload  the  cajioe,  and  carry 
both  it  and  its  cargo  to  the  next  ctDioeahle  wa- 
ter. Six  men  carry  one  of  the  largest  canoes  : 
its  load  weighs  generally  from  four  to  five  tons ; 
consisting  of  a  number  of  small  packages,  which 
they  carry  very  expeditiously. 

The  canoes,  when  they  take  their  departure 
from  La  Chine,  arc  loaded  to  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  gimwale,  or  edge  of  the  canoe. — 
Instead  of  oars,  they  use  paddles,  which  they 
handle  with  great  dexterity.  They  strike  off, 
singing, a  song  peculiar  to  themselves,  called 
the  Voyaffcur  Soiig :  one  man  takes  the  lead, 
and  all  the  others  join  in  a  cliorus.  It  is  ex- 
tremely j)leasing  to  see  people  who  are  toiling 
hard,  display  such  marks  of  good  humour  and 
contentment,  although  they  know,  that  for  a 
space  of  more  than  2000  miles  their  exertions 
must  be  imrcmitting,  and  their  living  very  ])oor ; 
for,  in  the  little  space  allowed  in  the  canoe  for 
provisions,  there  are  none  of  the  luxuries,  and  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. — 
The  song  is  of  great  use :  they  keep  time  with 
their  paddles  to  its  measured  cadence,  and,  by 
uniting  their  force,  increase  its  eflt'ect  considera- 
bly. The  Canadian  is  of  a  lively,  gay  temper; 
well  calculated  for  the  arduous  task  which  he 
has  to  perform  in  liis  capacity  of  voya^mr. 

The  character  of  the  voijageur  resembles  very 
much  that  of  the  British  sailor :  he  is  equally 
rough  in  his  manners  and  appearance — equally 
thoughtless  and  improvident :  he  endures  the 
greatest  fatigue  without  complaining,  and  obeys 


implicitly  the  orders  of  the  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  canoe  (his  bourgeois,  as  he  is  cal- 
led), without  ever  pretending  to  question  or 
doubt  their  propriety :  he  paddles  and  sings, 
and  eats  and  sleeps,  regardless  of  to-morrow. 
Like  the  jolly  tar,  jne  Jio  sooner  receives  his 
wages  than  he  commences  a  life  of  extravagance 
and  debauchery.  The  sailor  knows  that  money 
at  sea  can  be  of  no  use  to  him,  and  he  hastens 
to  rid  himself  of  his  gold.  The  voyageur,  in 
like  manner,  knows  that  money  is  of  no  use  in 
the  interior  of  America ;  and  he,  too,  hastens 
to  gei^  ijtjit  of  his  dollars.  Although  they  act 
in  different  situations,  yet  their  minds  are  ope- 
rated on  in  the  same  way :  hence  arises  a  re- 
semblance oi'  character. 

The  canoea  go  many  hundred  miles  up  this 
river,  till  they  meet  with  rivers  which  discharge 
in  Lake  Huron,  from  thence  they  get  into  J^ake 
Superior,  and  so  on  to  the  Grand  Portage,  where 
they  discharge  the  goods  they  have  taken  up, 
and  are  again  loaded  with  the  furs  that  have 
been  got  in  exchange  for  the  preceding  year's 
investment.  They  do  not  return  by  the  same 
course,  but  by  way  of  Detroit,  and  through 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Montreal  is  at  the 
head  of  the  ship-navigation  from  the  ocean,  and 
the  bateaux  and  canoe-navigation  from  and  to 
Upper  Canada  must  commence  and  teiminate 
at  La  Chine  near  Montreal.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances Montreal  bids  fair  to  rival  Quebec 
in  commerce : — it  is  more  convenient  as  a  depot 
for  produce.  But  as  Quebec  must  ever  be  the 
great  shipping  place,  there  general  merchants 
will  find  many  inducements  to  settle. 

At  the  grand  egress  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  I^ake  Ontario,  near  what  is  called  the 
lake  of  a  thousand  islands,  stands  the  town  of 
Kingston,  more  remarkable  from  its  position 
than  any  other  circumstance.  The  forts  of  Ni- 
agara and  Detroit  belong  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  boundary.  The  little  town  of  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, or  Three  Rivers,  stands  Ix^twcen  Quebec 
and  IMor.treal,  and  is  chiefly  rtmarkablc  for  the 
resort  of  the  savages :  but  though  it  contains 
little  more  than  250  houses,  it  is  considered  as 
the  third  town  in  British  America.  Sorelle 
was  founded  in  1787  for  the  American  loyalists, 
but  contains  only  one  hundred  scattered  houses: 
it  is  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  Mon- 
treal towards  Quebec ;  and  the  chief  business  is 
ship-building. 

Manufactures. — A  variety  of  ai-ticles  for 
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domestic  piii-poscs,  which  used  formerly  to  be 
imported  from  Britain,  are  now  manufactured 
in  Canada;  particularly  stoves,  bar-iron,  and 
cooking  utensils ;  also  leather,  hats,  soap,  and 
candles.  Canada  has  always  been  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  snuflF*;  and  a  quantity  of 
suj»ar,  and  coarse  linens  and  woollens  for  home 
consumption,  are  also  manufactured. 

CoMMEKCE. — Wheat  is  the  most  consiflerable 
article  of  exportation  from  Canada;  upwards  of 
one  million  bushels  have  been  exported  in  one 
year ;  not  half  that  quantity  however  wa?  ex- 
ported on  an  average  of  five  years  ending  in  180.5. 
The  next  articles  of  consequence  in  the  list  of  ex- 
ports, are  flojjr  and  biscuit  The  average  amount 
of  flour  i'or  five  years,  ending  1805,  vas  19,822 
barrels  at  42.*.  6iL  per  barrel,  4&,123/.  IT9.  6(i. 

The  fur  trade  of  Canada,  in  pomt  of  value, 
and  of  importance  to  Great  Britam,  is  nearly 
equal  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Canada  trade. 
The  duty  paid  in  England  on  furs  and  skirvs, 
iniported  from  Canada,  amounted  per  annum 
on  an  average  (►f  four  years,  ending  1806,  to 
22,053/.  The  lumber  trade  is  of  more  real  va- 
lue to  Britain,  because  timber  is  of  more  real 
use  in  society.  The  corn  trade  is,  perhaps, 
more  valuable  to  the  Canadians  than  the  fur 
trade;  but  the  trade  in  furs  employs  a  ^icat 
number  of  people,  and  a  large  capital. 

The  North-west  Company,  who  have  entirely 
monopolized  to  themselves  the  fur  trade,  are  a 
self-created  company,  not  acknowledged  by  go- 
vernment, but  who  have  united  their  capital 
and  exertions  for  their  mutual  benefit.  As 
they  have  at  present  no  competitors  in  the 
north-west  territory,  they  have  the  trade  in 
their  own  power  in  a  great  measure  :  but  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  price  for  the 
skins,  because  the  Indians  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  traJe,  that  they  have  long- 
ago  learned  that  a  beaver  skin  is  worth  more 
than  a  two-penny  knife,  or  a  sixpenny  trinket. 

When  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  threat- 
ened to  shut  all  the  ports  of  Eiu'ope  againsi. 
Britain,  the  government  took  some  pains  to  in- 
troduce the  cultivation  of  hemp  into  Canada,  a 
measure  which  promises  to  become  very  succes- 
ful.  But  the  produce  of  the  forests  are  articles 
of  the  greatest  importance  amongst  the  exports 
of  Canada.  Staves  are  exported  to  a  great 
amount,  and  some  very  handsome  ships  are  an- 
tmally  built  by  contract  at  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal.    A  quantity  of  fish,  and  pot  and  pearl 


ashes,  is  also  exported ;  but  as  has  been  observ- 
ed, the  export  of  furs  is  of  the  most  advan- 
tage. Besides  the  North-west  Company,  ano- 
ther company  which  trades  to  the  south-west, 
and  is  generally  termed  the  Mic'ilimackinack 
Company,  has  been  lately  estabushed.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  conduct  their  business 
on  a  very  narrow  scale,  and  with  little  benefit 
to  the  public,  which  has  induced  both  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  condemn  the 
monopoly  they  hold.  The  latter  gentleman 
has  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  this 
curious  trade. 

The  total  exports  from  Quebec  alone  in  1808 
nounted  to  895,949/.  and  the  number  of  ves- 
^is  cleared  from  the  custom-house  was  334, 
equal  to  70,275  tons,  and  navigated  by  3330 
seamen.  In  the  year  I8O6  the  tonnage  was 
only  33,996;  which  clearly  shows  the  natural 
amelioration  of  the  country,  arising  from  the 
embargo  in  America. 

The  principal  imports  are  spirits,  wines,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  salt,  and  provisions  for  the  troops. 
Manufactured  articles  are  also  imported  to  a 
great  amount  from  England. 

Political  GeogJ'aphy. 

Rei.tgion. — The  religion  is  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  the  British  settlers  follow  their  own 
modes  of  worship.  There  are  only  twelve  cler- 
gymen of  the  church  of  England,  including  the 
hisliop  of  Quebec;  while  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  126. 

Government. — By  an  act  passed  in  1791  a 
legislative  council,  and  an  assembly,  are  ap- 
pointed for  each  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  having  power  to  make  laws 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor ;  but  the  king 
may  declare  his  dissent  at  any  time  within  two 
years  after  receiving  any  bill.  The  legislative 
council  is  to  consist  of  seven  members  for  Up- 
per Canada,  and  fifteen  for  the  Lower  province, 
sjimmoned  by  the  governor  under  the  king's 
authority,  and  nominated  durirg  their  lives, 
except  forfeited  by  an  absence  of  four  years,  or 
by  paying  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power.  The 
house  of  assembly  is  to  consist  of  fifty  members 
from  Lower  Canada,  and  sixteen  from  Upper 
Canada,  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the  towns 
and  districts.  These  councils  are  to  assemble 
at  least  once  every  yeai' ;  and  the  house  of  as- 
sembly continues  four  years,  except  in  case  of 
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prior  dissolutiofti.  *The  governor,  together 
with  such  of  the  executive  council  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  king  for  the  affairs  of  each 
province,  are  to  be  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction 
for  hearing  and  determining  anpeals;  subject, 
however,  to  such  appeals  from  their  sentence  as 
heretofore  existed.  All  lands  in  Upper  Canada 
are  to  be  granted  hereafter  in  free  and  common 
soccage ;  and  also  in  Lower  Canada  where  the 
grantee  shall  desire  it,  subject  nevertlieless  to 
alterations  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  British 
America  is  superintended  by  an  officer  styled 
Governor  General  of  the  four  British  provinces 
in  North  America,  who,  besides  other  powers, 
is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  British  troops 
in  the  foin*  provinces,  and  the  governments  at- 
tached to  them,  and  Newfoundland.  Each  of 
the  provinces  has  a  lieutenant  governor,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  governor  general,  has  all 
the  powers  requisite  to  a  chief  magistrate.* 
The  policy  of  giving  Crnada  such  a  form  of 

fovernment  is  very  questionable.  But  the 
Inglish  are  so  fond  of  their  constitution,  that 
they  think  it  is  only  necessary  to  shew  it  to  all 
the  world,  and  it  must  be  accepted  with  joy. — 
The  impossibility  of  establishing  in  an  instant 
a  free  constitution,  amongst  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people,  is  not  considered.  And 
how  can  legitimate  Frenchmen,  the  descendants 
of  men  who  never  formed  a  correct  idea  them- 
selves of  the  nature  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  their  children  ?  or 
how  can  men  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
which  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  assembly,  discharge  the  important 
duties  of  a  legislator  ?  This  fact,  which  is  stated 
by  travellers  of  respectability,  of  itself  evinces 
that  it  was  too  soon  to  give  the  French  Cana- 
dians a  share  of  the  government.  If  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  had  but  one  house  of  assembly, 
the  English  party  would  always  have  the  as- 
cendancy ;  but  Canada  being  divided  into  two 
provinces,  and  the  French  Canadians  in  Lower 
Canada  forming  the  majority,  the  government 
of  the  country  is  virtually  placed  in  their  hands. 
A  union  of  the  two  provinces,  in  government, 
laws,  and  language,  would  be  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country. 
MiiJTATiY  Force. — In  Lower  Canada  there 
are  about  60,000  militia.  They  are  mustered 
at  stated  periods;  and  in  the  towns,  they  are 
clothed  and  armed,  and  have  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  soldiers  so  well,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  bri- 
VOL.  I. 


gaded  with  the  troops  of  the  Une.  In  the  late 
war  their  courage  and  conduct  were  excellent ; 
which,  no  doubt,  arose  from  their  hatred  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  But,  not- 
withstanding their  quiet  and  inoffensive  habits, 
it  is  doubtful  how  they  would  act  in  case  Ca- 
nada was  invaded  by  the  French,  for  whom 
they  must  have  a  natural  predilection. 

Revenue. — The  civil  list,  including  the 
whole  civil  expenditure  of  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada  for  1806,  amounted  to  36,21.3/. 
11*.  Sdi.  sterling;  but  of  this  sum  the  province 
paid  only  16,227/.  14*.  Oc?|.  as  appears  by  the 
accounts  laid  before  the  house  of  assembly ;  the 
remainder  was  paid  out  of  the  military  chest, 
from  funds  raised  by  draughts  on  the  British 
government  The  mihtary  establishment,  with 
repairs  of  forts,  &c.  is  stated  at  100,000/. ;  and 
the  like  sum  for  presents  to  the  savages,  and 
salaries  to  officers  employed  among  them  fcnr 
trade,  &?.  in  Upper  Canada.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  the  commerce  are  thought  to  counter- 
balance these  expences. 

Historical  Geography. 

History. — When  we  reflect  on  the  number 
of  years  this  country  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Europeans,  we  cannot  help  being  surprised 
that  it  should  still  retain  so  much  of  its  original 
rudeness :  it  is  now  about  260  years  since  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French.  The 
infant  colony  seems  to  have  been  very  much 
neglected  by  Old  France,  who  did  not  by  any 
means  watch  over  it  with  a  motherly  care. — 
From  the  year  1585,  when  Quebec  was  first 
discovered*  to  the  year  1664,  a  period  of  129 
years,  the  government  and  trade  of  Canada 
were  in  the  possession  of  private  merchants 
holding  under  patents  from  the  king  of  France. 
In  the  year  1664,  the  king  assumed  the  govern- 
ment; a  governor  was  appointed ;  but  the  trade 
of  the  country  was  given  exclusively  to  the 
Company  des'  Intks  Occidentalcs.  The  Eng- 
lish had  by  this  time  established  colonies  in 
New  England,  and  at  Boston,  who  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  weaken  and  annoy  the 
French  colony,  which  they  found  interfered  in 
their  trade  with  the  Indians.  Indeed,  the 
English  attacked  and  took  Quebec  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1629;  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
French  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  in  1632. 
The  French  government,  even  after  they  took 
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the  colony  under  their  own  immediate  care, 
seem  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  fur 
trade,  to  exploring  the  interior  of  the  country, 
cultivating  the  fnendship  of  the  Indians,  and 
spreading  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  than  to 
the  improvement  of  the  countiy  in  agricalture, 
the  promotion  of  the  arts,  and  the  domestic  pur- 
suits of  civil  society. 

In  17.59  General  Wolfe,  with  infinite  labour, 
contrived  to  carry  his  little  army  to  the  top  of 
the  heights  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  took  his 
stand  on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  Montcalm, 
the  French  general,  vainly  confident,  mar<;hed 
out  of  the  city,  engaged  the  English,  and  was 
beat  close  to  the  walls.  It  was  very  unaccount- 
able that  the  French  should  resolve  to  »;:>meout 
of  a  strong  fortification  (where  they  might  long 
have  resisted  the  assailants)  and  put  themselves 
on  a  footing  with  their  enemies.  Besides  the 
troops  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  French  had 
ten  thousand  men  encamped  at  Beauport,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Quebec.  If  an  arrangement 
had  taken  place  with  those  troops,  that  they 
should  attack  Wolfe  at  the  moment  the  garri- 
son sallied  forth,  his  little  army  must  have  been 
cut  to  pieces.  To  this  error  we  owe  Quebec. 
General  Montcalm,  as  well  as  the  brave  Wolfe, 
fell  in  the  engagement ;  very  different,  however, 
must  have  been  their  feelings  in  their  last  mo- 
ments. The  conduct  of  the  Frenchman,  in 
lashly  sacrificing  his  troops  and  the  interests  of 
his  country,  could  not  bear  reflection.  AVolfe 
saw  liis  troops  triumphant ;  they  had  beaten  the 
enemy :  he  died  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

General  Montgomery,  in  the  winter  of  1775, 
besieged  Quebec  with  an  American  army,  and 
when  reinforced  by  General  Arnold  attacked 
the  city  by  assault  on  the  night  of  the  31st  De- 
cember. They  were  repulsed ; — the  general  and 
two  of  his  aids-de-camp  were  killed.  The  block- 
ade continued  during  the  winter :  but  on  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  England  in  the  spring, 
the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  Americans  driven 
out  of  the  province. 

The  different  attempts  and  their  failures, 
lately  made  by  the  Union  to  separate  Canada 
from  Great  Britain,  are  well  known  ;  and  will 
tend,  it  is  probable,  to  weaken  those  preposte- 
rous desires  for  conquest,  which  seem  to  actuate 
the  American  government. 

Gaspe. 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Canada,  it  may 


be  proper  to  mention  a  part  of  it  separately.  It 
is  called  the  Inferior  district  of  Gaspd ;  and  is 
situated  to  the  southward  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, from  Cape  Chat  downwards,  and  compre- 
hends a  considerable  extent  of  country  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  which 
are  fornd  two  deep  bays,  viz.  Gasp^  Bay  and 
Chaleur  Bay. 

The  district  of  Gasp^  has  a  governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  and  there  is  an  infierior  court  of 
King's  Bench  for  the  decision  of  such  civil  suits 
as  do  not  exceed  20/.  and  to  take  cognizance  of 
criminal  matters  that  are  not  capital.  At  pre- 
sent the  population,  reckoning  resident  settlers 
only,  is  not  more  than  3,500.  In  the  summer 
time  a  great  many  more  are  attracted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fishery,  which  is 
done  in  all  its  different  stages.  The  bays  and 
coasts  of  Gaspd  abound  with  codfish,  salmon, 
and  many  other  sorts  of  fish.  There  are  several 
fishing  stations  along  the  coast ;  those  of  most 
importance  are  at  Perc^  and  Chaleur  Bay.  The 
trade  employs  annually  about  a  dozen  square 
ringed  vessels,  besides  a  great  many  small  crafl. 
Fish,  to  the  value  of  60,000/.  a  year,  including 
what  is  sent  to  Quebec  to  be  re-shipped  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  or  used  in  the 
country,  are  cured  and  sent  to  a  market.  The 
greatest  part,  however,  is  sent  direct  from  Gasp^ 
to  the  West  Indies  or  Mediterranean. 

New  Bkunswick. 

The  ancient  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
granted  by  James  I.  to  his  secretary  Sir  Wil- 
fiam  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Stirling ;  and 
the  origin  of  the  title  of  baronets  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia is  well  known.  It  was  afterwards  seized  by 
the  French,  who  seem  indeed  to  have  been  the 
first  possessors,  and  by  whom  it  was  called  Aca- 
die ;  but  it  was  surrendered  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.  In  1784,  as  already 
stated,  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  former 
there  are  two  considerable  bays,  and  a  river  of 
some  length,  called  St.  John's;  while  that  of 
St.  Croix  divides  New  Brunswick  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Main,  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
The  river  of  St.  John  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
fifty  tons  about  sixty  miles ;  and  for  boats  about 
two  hundred ;  the  tide  flowing  about  eighty. 
The  fish  are  salmon,  bass,  and  sturgeon :  anc^ 
the  banks,  enriched  by  the  annual  freshes,  are 
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often  fertile,  level,  and  covered  with  large  trees. 
This  river  affords  a  common  and  near  route  to 
Quebec.  There  are  many  lakes,  among  which 
the  Grand  Lake  is  SO  miles  long,  and  about 
nine  broad.  The  great  chain  of  Apalachian 
mountains  passes  on  the  north-west  of  this  pro- 
vince, probably  expiring  at  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  capital  is  Frederick-town  on  the 
river  St.  John,  about  ninety  miles  from  its  es- 
tuary. St.  A  nn's  is  almost  opposite ,  and  there 
are  some  other  settlements  nearer  the  bay  of 
Fundi,  with  a  fort  called  Howe.  There  is  a 
tribe  of  savages  called  the  ISIarechites,  estimated 
at  140  fighting  men.  The  chief  products  are 
timber  and  fish. 
•  ••■  ■■■ 

Nova  Scotia. 

This  province  is  about  300  miles  in  length, 
by  al)out  80  of  medial  breadth,  being  inferior 
in  size  to  New  Brunswick.  There  are  several 
considerable  rivers,  among  which  that  of  Anna- 
polis is  navigable  fifteen  miles,  for  ships  of  100 
tons.  The  bay  of  Fundi,  between  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  extends  fifty  leagues  in- 
land ;  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tioe  being 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  feet.  It  is  called  by  the 
French  Acadie,  has  jJew  England  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and 
the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north 
and  north-east.  Though  it  lies  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable part  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  has  a 
winter  of  an  almost  insupportable  length  and 
coldness,  continuing  at  least  seven  months  in 
the  year;  to  this  immediately  succeeds,  without 
the  mtervention  of  any  thing  that  may  be  called 
spring,  a  summer  of  a  heat  as  violent  as  the 
cold,  though  of  no  long  continuance ;  and  they 
are  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  fog,  even 
long  after  the  summer  season  nas  commenced. 
In  most  parts,  the  soil  is  thin  and  barren,  the 
corn  it  produces  is  of  a  shrivelled  kind  like  rje, 
and  the  grass  intermixed  with  a  cold  spongy 
moss.  However,  it  is  not  imiformly  bad ;  there 
are  tracts  in  Nova  Scotia  which  do  not  yield  to 
the  best  land  in  New  England.  The  capital  is 
Halifax,  on  the  bay  of  Chebucto,  well  situated 
for  the  fishery,  with  communications  by  land 
and  water  with  other  parts  of  this  province,  and 
New  Brunswick.  There  is  a  good  harbour, 
where  a  small  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  fishing  vessels,  is  laid 
up  *  in  the  winter.     The  town  is  entrenched,  I 


with  fort^  of  timber,  and  is  said  to  contain  15 
or  16,000  inhabitants,  a  superior  population  to 
that  of  Quebec.  Shelburn,  towards  ihe  south- 
west, once  contained  600  families ;  Guisbuiy 
about  250.  The  harbour  of  Annapolis  is  excel- 
lent ;  but  it  is  an  inconsiderable  hamlet.  There 
are  many  forests.  The  Micmacs,  an  Indian 
tribe  of  ibout  300  fighters,  dwell  to  the  east  of 
Halifax.  Supplies  of  grain  are  sent  from  Bri- 
tain ;  from  whence  also  are  exported  to  these 
provinces  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  other 
articles  to  the  amount  of  about  20,000/. :  and 
the  returns  are  timber  and  fish  worth  about 
50,000i.  The  chief  fishery  is  that  of  cod  near 
the  Cape  Sable  coast.  Near  Cape  Canco  there 
are  remarkable  cliffs  of  white  gypsum.  About 
twenty -three  leagues  from  the  cape  is  the  Isle 
de  Sable,  or  of  Sand,  consisting  wholly  of  that 
substance,  mixed  with  white  transparent  stones, 
the  hills  being  milk-white  cones,  and  some  146 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  strange  isle  has  ponds 
of  fresh  water;  with  junipers,  blueberries,  and 
cranberries,  and  some  grass  and  vetches,  which 
serve  to  support  a  few  horses,  cows,  and  hogs. 
The  bay  of  Fundi  presents  an  infinite  variety 
of  picturesque  and  sublime  scenery ;  and  the 
Bore  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet. 

Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

This  island  is  attached  to  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada,  though  divided  from  Nova 
Scotia  only  by  a  strait  of  one  mile  in  breadth. 
It  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  French  authors  was  discovered 
at  a  very  early  period,  about  A.  D.  1500,  by 
the  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  navigated  these 
seas ;  and,  being  supposed  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, was  called  Cape  Breton,  a  name  absurdly 
retained.  They^  did  not,  however,  take  posses- 
sion of  it  till  1713,  when  they  erected  fort 
Dauphin  :  the  harbour  being  found  diflficidt, 
liouisburg  was  built  in  1720,  the  settlers  being 
chiefly  from  Europe,  as  the  Acadians,  or  French 
of  Nova  Scotia,  did  not  choose  to  leave  that 
country.  In  1745  Cape  Breton  was  taken  by 
some  troops  from  New  England ;  and  has  since 
remained  subject  to  the  British  crown.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  foggy,  not  only  from  the 
proximity  of  Newfoundland,  but  from  nume- 
rous lakes  and  forests.  The  soil  is  chiefly  mere 
moss,  and  has  been  found  unfit  for  agriculture. 
The  chief  towns  are  Sidney  and  Louisburg; 
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the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  isle  do  not  exceed 
one  thousand.  The  fur  trade  is  inconsiderable, 
but  the  fishery  very  important,  this  island  being 
esteemed  the  chief  se°t ;  and  the  vaUie  of  this 
trade,  while  in  the  French  possession,  wes  com- 
puted at  a  million  sterling.  There  is  u  very 
extensive  bed  of  coal  in  this  island,  in  a  nori- 


bot  in  1496,  who  also  founded  the  prior  claim 
of  England  to  the  North  American  snores  as  far 
south  as  Florida.  This  discovery,  like  that  of 
Columbus  and  others,  was  unintentional,  the 
design  being  merely  to  penetrate  to  the  East 
Indies.  Those  authors,  who  wonder  that  no 
colonists  were  sent,  only  shew  their  ignorance 


zontal  direction,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  i  of  the  intentions  of  the  first  navigators :  as  at 
below  the  surface ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  used  j  that  period  there  was  not  one  man  in  Europe 
as  ballast:  in  one  of  the  pits  a  fire  was  kindled  j  who  could  have  formed  the  smallest  idea  of  the 
by  accident,  and  remains  unextinguished.  !  benefits  of  a  colony.     It  was  the  success  of  the 

The  island  of  St.  John  is  at  no  great  distance  |  Spanish  colonies,  allured  by  gold  alone,  that, 


to  the  west  of  Cape  Hreton,  being  about  sixty 
miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
French  inliabitants,  about  4000.  surrendered, 
with  Cape  Breton,  in  1745.  It  is  said  to  be 
fertile,  with  several  streams.  A  lieutenant-go- 
vernor resides  at  Charlotte  town ',  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island  are  computed  at  5000. 

•Prince  Edward's  Island. 

This  island  is  situated  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  about 
120  miles  1' 'ig,  and  much  intersected  by  arms 
of  the  sea,  along  which  is  a  thinly  scattered  po- 

{)ulation,  estimated  at  about  7  or  8000.  The 
ands  of  this  island  were  granted  in  the  year 
1767,  in  several  large  lots,  of  which  u  great  pro- 
portion fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  en- 
tirely neglected  their  improvement.  This  place 
has  lately  attracted  much  attention,  from  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who, 
m  order  to  turn  the  current  of  emigration  from 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  United  States, 


towards  the  end  of  the  .sixteenth  centur)-,  en- 
larged the  ideas  of  mankind;  but  even  then 
Raleigh's  transcendant  mind  held  out  gold  to 
all  his  followers,  as  the  sole  inducement.  The 
island  of  Newfoundland  is  about  320  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  the  shape  approaching  to  a 
triangle.  It  seems  to  be  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous,  with  woods  of  birch,  small  pine, 
and  fir,  yet  on  the  south-west  side  there  are 
lofty  head-lands.  The  country  has  scarcely 
been  penetrated  above  thirty  miles ;  but  there 
are  numerous  ponds  M»id  morasses,  with  some 
dry  barrens.  The  gi  fishery  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  begins  about  the  10th  of  May, 
and  continues  till  the  end  of  September.  The 
cod  is  either  dried  for  the  Mediterranean;  or 
what  are  called   mud-fish,   barrelled   up  in  a 

Kickle  of  salt,  for  the  English  market.  These 
anks  and  the  island  are  environed  with  con- 
stant fog,  or  snow  and  sleet;  the  lormer  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  occasioned  by  the  superior 
warmth  of  the  gulf  stream  from  the  West  In- 
dies. The  fishery  is  computed  to  yield  about 
300,000/.  a  year,  from  the  cod  sold  in  the  Ca- 


conceived  the  plan  of  forming  a  settlement  here,  1  tholic  countries.     The  island  of  Newfoundland, 


where  the  highlanders  might  continue  their  old 
customs,  and  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  arise 
from  the  proud  spirit  of  clanship.  About  800 
of  these  people,  accordingly,  reached  the  island 
August,  1803,  under  the  superintendance  of 
this  young  nobleman.  Each  settler  was  allow- 
ed, at  a  moderate  price,  from  50  to  100  acres. 
This  colony  has  not  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  founder,  and  seems  to  promise  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  superflous  population  in 
the  highlands,  and  also  to  constitute  a  valuable 
barrier  to  the  British  possessions  in  America. 

Newfoundland. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Ca> 


after  many  disputes  with  the  French,  was  ceded 
to  England  1713,  the  French  having  permission 
to  dry  their  nets  on  the  northern  shores ;  and 
in  1763  it  was  stipulated  that  they  might  fish 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  small  isles 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  ceded  to  them. 
The  French,  by  the  treaty  1783,  were  to  enjoy 
their  fisheries  on  the  northern  and  western 
coasts,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
having  the  same  privileges  as  before  their  inde- 
pendence; and  the  preliminaries  of  October, 
1801,  confirm  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
French. 

The  chief  towns  are  St.  John  in  the  south- 
east, with  Placentia  in  the  south,  and  Bona- 
vista  in  the  east;  but  not  above  a  thousand 
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families  remain  during  tlie  winter.  Tii  the 
sprinjj  a  small  saiiadron  is  sent  to  protect  the 
nshenes  and  settlements,  the  admiral  being  also 
governor  of  the  island,  its  sole  consequence  de- 

f lending  on  the  fishery ;   and   there  are   two 
ieu tenant-governors,  one  at  St.  John's,  another 
at  Placentia. 

These  dreary  shores  are  strongly  contrasted 
by  the  Hermudas  or  Souuner  Islands,  lying  al- 
most at  an  ecjual  distance  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  West  Indies;  but  as  they  ar^  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  Carolina  than  to  any  other  land,  't 
seems  more  nropor  to  arrange  them  here  than 
imder  any  other  division. 

Tin:  Kr.UMUDAS,  or  Sommeu  Islands. 

They  arc  four  in  number,  and  were  dis('o\'er- 
ed  by  the  Spaniards  under  John  Hermudas,  in 
1.5ii7  ;  but  being  afterwards  neglected  by  them, 
they  were  again  disclosed  by  the  shipwreck  of 
Sir  George  Sommer  in  1609 ;  which  event  seems 
to  have  induced  Shakespear  to  describe  them  as 
ever  vcxal  with  storms.  Another  poet.  Waller, 
who  resided  there  some  time,  on  his  being  con- 
demned for  a  plot  against  the  parliament  in 
164.3,  describes  them  in  very  diflterent  colours, 
as  enjoying  a  perpetual  spring.  In  17^5  the, 
benevolent  and  eccentric  bishop  Berkeley  pro-  • 


posed  to  erect  a  college  in  these  islands  for  the 
conversion  of  the  savage  Americans!     It  ap- 
pears  that  the  largest  island  called  Hcrmuda  re- 
sembles a  nook,  the  great  sound  front  lug  the 
north.     Tiie  length  is  about  35  geograj)l\ical 
I  miles,  che  breadth  seldom  two.     The  other  isles 
I  are  St    iieorge's,  St.   David's,  and   Somerset ; 
,  with  several  islets,  and  numerous  rocks.     The 
I  town  of  St  i  Jeorge  contains  about  five  hundred 
'  houses,  b!iiit  of  a  soft  free-stone,  probably  like 
i  that  of  Bar!) ;  the  inhabitants  being  about  three 
'  thousand,  a!«d  those  of  all  tlie  isles  perhaps  abouf 
ninf  tliousand.     There  is  a  governor,  council, 
>m<?  general  assembly ;  the  religion  being  that 
of  the   » hurcii  of  England       The  people  are 
ctnetly  o!'f'iij)icd  m  building  light  ships  of  their 
cedars,  m  which  they  trade  U,  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies      It  would  appear  that 
thesf>  remote  isles  were  uninhabited  when  set- 
tled by  the  J'^iglish,  l>iit  a  good  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  Bermudas  might  afford  a  pleasing 
addition  to  the  geographical  fibrary.     Mr.  Morse 
says  that  the  blacks  are  liere  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  whites ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  their 
trade  consists  in  carrying  salt  to  America.     The 
women  are  said  to  be  handsome,  and  both  sexes 
fond  of  dress,  which  is  perhaps  more  laudable 
than  the  opposite  extreme. 
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'T'lIE  arrangement  of  this  division  shall  chiefly 
pursue  tlie  order  of  the  discoveries  from  the 
cast  towards  the  wc?t.  On  this  plan  Greenland 
shall  be  followed  by  I^abrador,  and  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Some 
account  may  be  then  given  of  the  central  parts 
and  tribes ;  which  shall  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  western  coast  and  islands  by  the 
Russians,  Cook,  V^ancouver,  La  Perouso,  a)jd 
other  navigators,  and  by  the  late  enterprising 
traveller  Alackenzie. 

GllEENLAND. 

The  discovery  of  this  extensive  region,  which, 

VOL.  L 


whether  continental  or  insnlar,  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  North 
America,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  effected  by  the  peo])le  of  Iceland  in  the 
tenth  century ;  the  distance,  according  to  the 
best  maps,  being  about  eight  ilegrees  of  longi- 
tude in  hit.  HQ  deg.  or  nearly  200  geographical 
miles  ;  but  some  maps  reduce  it  to  five  degrees, 
or  not  more  than  l.'JO  geographical  miles.  The 
intercourse  between  this  colony  and  Denmark 
was  maintained  till  the  beginning  of  the  iifteenth 
century,  the  last  of  seventeen  bishops  being 
named  in  1406 :  and  in  that  century,  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  arctic  ice,  the  colony 
appears  to  have  been  comj)letely  imprisoned  by 
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the  frozen  ocean  ;  wliilo  on  the  west  a  range  of 
ini])assable  mountains  and  plains,  covered  with 
perpetual  ice,  precluded  all  accesr  The  ancient 
settlement  contained  several  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, the  namesand  positions  of  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  map  by  Torliieous  ;  from  whidi 
it  would  seem  that  tlic  colony  extended  over 
about  200  miles  in  the  south-east  extrcmit}'. — 
On  the  west  some  ruins  of  churches-  have  also 
been  discovered.  In  more  recent  times  the 
western  coast  was  chiefly  explored  by  Davis, 
and  other  English  navigators;  bu\  there  was 
no  attempt  made  to  settle  any  colony.  A 
pious  Norwegian  clergyman,  tsamed  Kgcde, 
having   probably  read   the  )>ook  of  Torfaeus 


flat  faces,  being  a  branch  of  the  iskimos,  or 
iVmerican  Samoieds.  They  are  short,  brawny, 
and  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  of  a  yellowish 
tawny  complexion.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  «hort  lived. — 
They  never  wash  themselves  with  water,  but 
lick  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their 
faces  with  them.  They  eat  after  their  dogs 
without  washing  the  dislie?),  devour  the  lice 
which  devour  them,  audi  even  lick  the  sweat 
which  they  scrape  oflf  fVom  their  faces  with 
their  knives.  They  subsist,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
on  old  skins,  sea  wcedsi  and  reeds,  dressed  with 
train  oil  uwd  fat.  AH  sorts, of  offals  are  counted 
dainties  with  these  savages.     They,  t»ow*ver. 


navmg   proDaoiy  reaa   tne   ?>ook  ot    lortaeus  aamiies  witn  tnese  savages,      i  ncy,  powever, 
published  in  ITl.*?,  was  deeply  impressed  with  are  fond  of  bread  and  butter  when  it. can  be 


the  melancholy  situation  of  this  colony,  if  it 
should  be  found  to  exist ;  and  in  1721  proceed- 
ed to  the  western  shore,  where  he  continued  till 
1735,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  natives,  his 
benevolent  example  having  been  since  followed 
by  several  missionaries  The  sect  called  Mora- 
vians began  their  settlements  about  thirty  years 
after,  being  chiefly  those  of  New  Hernhuth  and 
Lichtenfels.  It  is  said  that  the  country  is  in- 
habited as  far  as  76  deg. ;  but  the  Danish  and 
Moravian  settlements  are  chiefly  in  the  south- 
west, though  at  one  time  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  factory  as  far  north  as  73  deg.  The  na- 
tives have  no  conception  of  what  we  call  Baffin's 
Bay  ;  but  say  that  in  the  north  of  their  country 
there  is  a  narrow  strait  which  divides  it  from 
the  continent  of  ^Vmerica. 

This  dreary  country  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
rocks,  ice,  and  snow ;  but  in  the  southern  parts 
there  are  some  small  junipers,  willows,  and 
birch.  There  are  rein-deer,  and  some  dogs  re- 
sembling wolves,  with  arctic  foxes  and  polar 
bears.  Hares  are  common ;  and  the  walrus, 
and  live  kinds  of  seals,  frequent  the  shores. — 
The  birds,  particularly  sea  and  water  fowl,  are 
tolerably  mimerous ;  as  are  the  fish ;  and  the 
insects  exceed  ninety. 

What  is  called  the  ice  blink  is  an  amazing 
congeries  of  ice,  at  the  mouth  of  an  inlet,  the 
splendour  of  which  is  discerned  at  the  distance 
of  many  leagues.  It  is  said  to  extend  in  mag- 
nificent arches  for  about  twenty-four  miles. — 
The  short  summer  is  very  warm,  but  foggy ; 
and  the  northern  lights  diversify  the  gloom  of 
winter.  What  is  called  the  frost  smoke  bursts 
from  cracks  in  the  frozen  ocean.  The  natives 
are  short,  with  long  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and 


procured,  but  retain  an  aversion  t<i  tobacco  and 
spirituous  liquors.  Persons  of  rank  are  in- 
dulged with  a  plurality  of  wives ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, they  are  content  with  one.  They  are 
inconceivably  superstitious.  When  a  woman 
is  in  •  laV)i^¥  the  gossips  hold  a  chamber  pot 
over  her  head  to  hasten  the  delivery ;  and 
wlien  %  child  is  a  year  old,  the  mother  licks  and 
slabbers  it  all  over,  to  render  it,  as  she  imagines, 
more  strong  and  healthy. 

At  the  wintei^  {^stice  they  assemble,  and  ce- 
lebrate the  return  of  the  sun  with  feasting  nd 
dancing.  All  quarrels  are  decided  by  singing 
and  dancing.  A  Greenlander  who  conceives 
himself  injured  composes  a  satirical  poem;  to^ 
which,  at  the  appointed  time,  his  antagonist  re- 
torts. The  attendants  confer  the  laurel  on  the 
victor,  and  afterwards  the  contending  parties 
are  the  best  friends. 

The  traffic  of  the  Greenlanders  is  carried  on 
altogether  by  barter.  They  glory  in  overreach- 
ing an  European,  but  never  cheat  each  other. 
They  fish  and  hunt  tlirough  the  whole  year, — 
Their  huts  have  neither  door  nor  chimney,  the 
use  of  both  being  supplied  by  a  vaulted  passage. 
The  floor  is  divideii  into  apartments  by  skins, 
according  to  the  number  of  families  for  which 
it  is  intended.  These  huts  are  well  warmed 
with  fires,  and  lighted  by  means  of  lamps  filled 
with  train  oil,  over  which  is  hung  the  kettle  in 
which  their  meat  is  boiled.  Here  they  com- 
monly sit  all  the  day  long,  the  women  sewing 
and  cooking,  and  the  men  carving  their  tackle 
and  tools.  It  is  supposed  that  they  do  not  now 
exceed  ten  thousand,  the  number  having  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  small-pox.  Their  canoes, 
m  which  one  man  proceeds  to  kill  seals,  are  of  a 
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singular  oonitraotion,  and  have  sometimes  be?n 
waned  as  far  as  the  Orkneys. 

The  highest  mountains  are  on  the  west  side ; 
and  the  three  pinnacles  of  what  is  called  the 
Stag's  Horn  are  visible  from  sea  at  the  distance 
of  rorty  or  sixty  leagues.  Crantz  observes  that 
the  rooks  are  very  mil  of  clefts,  commonly  per- 

Sendicular,  and  seldom  wider  than  half  a  yurd, 
lied  with  spar,  oiiartz,  talc,  and  garnets.  The 
rocks  are  genemly  rather  vertical  or  little,  in- 
clined, consisting  of  granite,  with  some  i^and- 
stone  and  lapis  olaris.  Our  author's  imperfect 
mineralogy  also  indicates  micaciouo  schistus, 
coarse  marble,  an^  serpentine:  with  asbestos 
and  amianthus,  crystals  and  black  schorl.  It  is 
said  that  fluate  of  argill,  a  new  substance,  has 
been  recently  found  in  Greenland ;  perhaps  this 
is  the  soft  transparent  stone  of  Crantjs.  The 
lapis  olaris  is  of  singular  utility  in  Greenland, 
and  the  north  c^  Amencu,  being  used  for  lamps 
and  culinary  utensils.  The  soil  consists  of  un- 
fertile clay  or  sand.  Tin;  Mrinter  is  verviievere ; 
and  the  rocks  often  burst  by  the  intensity  of  the 
frost  Above  66  deg.  the  sun  does  not  set  in 
the  longest  days,  andat  64  deg.  is  not  four  hours 
beneatli  the  horizon. 

Labrador. 

fhis  large  extent  of  coast  was  so  named  by 
the  Portuguese  navigator  who  macfe  the  first 
discovery.  In  the  inland, parts  there  were 
American  savaj>;es,  and  on  the  coasts  Iskimos ; 
but  the  former  Have  mostly  retired  to  the  south, 
and  even  the  latier  seem  gradually  to  withdraw : 
neither  people  had  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lap- 
landers. Tnere  were  h>?re  only  a  few  factories, 
till  the  Moravian  clergy  formed  little  settle- 
ments, particularly  at  Nain,  about  1764.  To 
these  missionaries  we  are  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  that  elegant  iridescent  felspar,  called 
the  Labrador  stone.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  discovered  in  sailing  through  some  lakes, 
where  its  bright  hues  were  reflected  fi"om  the 
water.  The  most  rare  colour  is  the  scarlet. — 
Mr.  Cartwriglit,  who  resided  at  intervals  nearly 
sixteen  years  in  this  desolate  country,  has  pub- 
lished a  minute  and  prolix  jounml,  which  how- 
ever gives  a  curious  picture  of  its  state,  and  ap- 
Eearances  along  the  coast,  for  the  inland  parts 
ave  never  been  explored.  His  Indians  seem 
to  be  Iskimos,  and  their  manners  are  very  filthy. 
He  remarks  that  the  grouse  not  only  change 


their  colour  in  the  winter,  but  that  they  then 
gain  a  large  addition  of  white  featheia.    The 
porcupines   resemble  the  beaver  in  size  and 
shane ;  and  he  observed  wolvereens.    He  who 
wiMies  to  study  l\\*  manncra  of  bears  may  here 
find  ample  satiifaction.     At  a  cataract,  sur- 
round<'dw-.t>i  elders,  spruces,  firs,  larches,  birch, 
and  rtfpen,  many  salmon  ascend,  and  the  bears 
assen^bie  in  numbers  to  catch  their  favourite 
prey      Somi*  dive  after  the  fish,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear till  at  the  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
yards     Others  8«;m  to  be  loungers,  who  ouly 
come  l'>  see  what  is  going  forwards,  and  to  en- 
joy the  promenade  and  the  spectacle.    Our  au- 
thor coiuitcd  thirty -two  white  bears,  and  three 
black  opes.     Rein  deei  also  alMund,  and  their 
venison  is  excellent     Mr    Cartwright  contra- 
dicts the  received  accounts  of  the  beaver,  assert- 
ing that  he  never  eats  fish  nor  any  animal  food; 
but  lives  on  the  leaves  an9t  bark  of  such  trees 
and  shrubs  as  have  not  a  resinous  juice,  and  the 
roots  of  the  water  lily     Their  sagacity  is  not 
so  great  as  is  generally  supposed ;  but  there  is 
something  so  singular  in  their  erect  movements^ 
that  an  illiterate  observer  pronounced  them  to 
be  •  enchanted  Christians.'    Even  the  peaceable 
Iskimos  are  liable  to  si^^age  contests ;  and,  about 
1736,  in  a  quarrel  concerning  a  young  woman, 
a  furious  slaughter  arose,  in  which  neither  sex 
nor  age  were  spared.     At  the  close  of  his  third 
volume  Mr.  Cartwright  gives  a  general  idea  of 
the  country,  and  a  thermometrical  journal.     So 
far  as  discovered,  Labrador  is  generally  hilly, 
and  even  mountainous  ;  but  the  southern  parts 
might  be  improved,  though  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult   to   guard    against   the  white  bears   and 
wolves;   and  cattle  must  be  housed  ibr  nine 
months  in  the  year.     The  eastern  coast  exhibits 
a  most  barren  and  iron-bound  appearance,  the 
rocky  mountains  rising  suddenly  i'roin  the  sea, 
with  spots  of  black  peat  earth, }  ro''acin(r  stunt- 
ed plants.      Rivers,  brooks,  lakes,  ])Oois,  and 
ponds,  are  abundant,  rich  in  fish,  and  frequented 
by  innumerable  birds.     Though  springs  be  rare, 
the  waters  being  mostly  dissolved  snow,  yet 
swelled  throats  are  imknown,  though  frequent 
in  the  alpine  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. — 
The  eastern  coast  also  presents  thousands  of 
islands,  covered  with  flocks  of  sea  fowl,  paiiicu 
larly  eider  ducks ;  and  in  the  larger  isles  there 
are  deer,  foxes,  and  hares.     The  fish  are  salmon, 
trout,  pike,  barbel,  eels,  and  others.     Inland  the 
air  is  milder ;  there  are  many  trees,  and  some 
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symf  *^^oms  of  fertility.  The  plants  are  wild  ce- 
lery, scurvy-grass,  reddocks,  and  Indian  sallad. 
There  a*-  ?  some  appoarr.nces  of  iron :  and  the 
Iskimos  iow  collect  the  Labrador  spar  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  and  lakes,  for  the  rocks  have 
not  been  discoveied.  Pe  haps  this  spar  was 
the  shining  stone  brought  frotp  Labradoi  by 
one  of  our  early  navigators,  as  a  specimen  of 
gold  ore.  The  birds  are  common  to  arctic  re 
gions,  and  the  animals  art  mostly  of  the  fur 
kind,  in  which  trade  our  author  was  engaged. 
The  natives  are  mountaineers  and  Iskiraos;  the 
former  resembling  gipsies,  with  somewhat  of 
French  features  from  a  mixture  of  Canadian 


but  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  this  company, 
and  of  their  territories,  might  be  an  object  of 
some  importance,  and  might  perhap.i  lead  to 
great  improvements  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  commerce,  and  deriving  every  possiole  ad- 
vantage from  these  extensive  territories  and 
seas.  The  establishment  of  factories,  here  cal- 
led torts,  and  which  sometimes  contain  small 
garrisons,  and  other  peculiar  circumstances,  seem 
motf^,  adapted  to  the  powers  of  a  commercial 
coift|(pny,  than  of  private  traders ;  and  even  the 
example  and  success  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany §eem  to  authorise  that  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
But  they  «)iight  strictly  to  attend  to  the  charac- 


blood.     They  chiefly  live  on  rein  deer,  and  also    ter  of  yieir  servants,  who,  as  Mr.  Cartwriglit 
kill  foxes,  inartirs,  and  beavers     They  live  in  |  obserjireS,  infill  sometimes  kill  an  Indian  in  pre- 


wigwams,  a  kind  of  tents  covered  with  deer 
skm  and  birch  rind ,  and  are  a  sort  of  Roman 
Catholics,  being  anxious  to  visit  the  priests  at 
Quebec.  The  Iskimos  are  the  same  people 
with  the  Greenlanders,  whose  manners  are  mi- 
nutely described  by  Crantz.  They  use  sledge*: 
drawr.  by  dogs,  as  in  Asia.  Remains  of  srais 
and  oily  substances  have  a  remarkable  effect  on 
ihe  (Tround,  so  as  to  produce  rich  crops  of  grass 


ference  t&h.  deer. 

The  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  that 
of  xjabraddr,  have,  by  a  miserable  compliment 
to  the  parent  country,  been  sometimes  called 
l^ew  Britain,  a  name  not  admitted  in  French 
or  English  maps.  The  parts  on  the  west  of 
Hudson's  Bay  have  also  been  called  New  North 
and  New  South  Wales :  while  that  on  tV.e  east 
is  stvled  East  Main.     In  the  south,  James's 


on  spots  formerly  only  sprinkled  with  heath.      ,  Bay  stretches  inland  about  300  miles  by  about 

150  in  breadth;  and  the  most  valuable  settle- 
ments are  in  that  vicinity,  as  Albany  fort. 
Moose  fort,  and  East  Main  factory,  h  urthcr 
to  the  south,  and  on  the  confines  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, are  Brunswick  house,  Frederick  house, 
and  some  others,  which,  perhaps,  belong  to  the 


-  Hudson's  Bay.        ' .         •. 

The  inland  sea  commonly  called  Hudson's 
Bay  was  explored  in  1610;  and  a  charter  for 
planting  and  improving  the  country,  miuI  carry 


ing  on  trade,  Avas  granted  to  a  company  in  1670.  North-west  O^nipany.  In  tl\e  north,  Severn 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  since  retained  house  is  at  tl»e  mouth  ( i'  n  I-uije  river,  which 
a  claim  to  the  most  extensive  territories,  on  the  j  seems  to  flow  from  the  lake  ;>t  ^\  iimi])ie.  York 
west,  south,  and  east,  of  that  iiiland  sen.  sup-  I  fort  stands  on  Nelson  river;  ami  still  further  to 
posed  to  extend  from  70  to  11.?  deg.  and  allovv-  the  north  is  Churchill  tort,  which  seems  the 
ing  the  degree  only  thirty  miles,  the  length  will  '  furtheM  settlement  in  that  direction.  To  the 
be  i;j50  geographicid  unlcs.  and  the  medial  |  \\<  :;t  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  had  extended 
breadth  about  'i.50.  This  vast  extent  of  ice  and  |  little  further  than  Hudson's  house;  while  the 
.snow  is,  however,  of  little  consequence  consi-  !  superior  spirit  of  tlu'  North-west  (\>mpany  has 
dered  in  itself;  and  it  is  not  understood  tliat  I  nearly  approached  the  Faeifie.     The  most  iiu- 

'  p(trtant  rivers  are  the  Nelson  or  Saskashawin, 


the  company  gan  great  wealth.  An  able 
writer  has  also  defended  them  against  the  invi- 
dious charge  of  obstrueting  geographical  know- 
ledge for  the  sake  of  coinmereial  niorjopoly. — 
'J'he  ji.>ii)iieyof  Mr.  Ifearne  is  indeed  a  manifest 
thougli  tardy  proof  of  the  contrary.  The  an- 
nual exports  are  about  16',000/  and  the  re- 
turns, which  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to 
gover/nrient.  perhaps  amount  to  IJO.OOO/.  The 
North-west  (  ooipanv.  lately  estal)lisli((l  at  Mon- 
treal, has  also  considerably  reduced  the  proKts; 


and  the  Severn;  the  comparative  course  of  the 
latter  scarcely  exeei'ding  tOO  British  miles,  but 
of  great  breadth  and  depth.  In  the  south  the 
/Mhany,  !Mo<ise.  Ahitih.  and  Harritana,  are  the 
most  considerable ;  but  ;'!!  the  rivers  are  im- 
peded with  falls  and  shoals.  Near  that  singular 
inlet  called  Chesterfield  there  are  many  lakes, 
but  the  barbarous  names  would  neither  edify 
nor  entertain  the  reader:  nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  ijhould  ever  becoui"  memorable  hi  natural 
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or  civil  historj'.  The  sea  of  Hudson  commonly 
presents  bold  rocky  shores;  but  at  intervals 
there  are  marshes  and  large  beaches.  There 
are  several  liigh  islands,  the  largest  of  which  in 
the  north  has  been  little  explored  ;  and  in  what 
is  called  Uafhn's  Lay  (if  such  a  sea  exist),  some 
maps  and  charts  admit  a  very  large  central 
island  called  James  Island,  which  others  entirelv 
neglect. 

Even  in  lat.  57  deg.  the  winters  are  extremely 
severe;  the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  eight  feet  thiclc, 
and  brandy  coagulates.  The  nxiks  biivsv  with 
a  horrible  noise,  equal  to  thatof  heuvv  artillery, 
and  the  splinters  rfre  thrown  to  an  aina7,ing«dis- 
tance.  Mock  suns,  and  haloes,  are  not  unfrc- 
quent ;  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  wich  a  large 
cone  of  yellowish  light.  The  aurora- bo '"^"al is 
diffuses  a  variegated  sj)lendour,  whtch  tiiuals 
that  of  the  full  moon ;  and  thi?*  stjiRj  sparkle 
with  fierv  redness.  The  fish  in  'Hudson  Sea 
are  far  from  numerous  ;  and  the  whale  fishery 
has  been  attempted  without  success.  There  a»o 
few  shell  fish ;  and  the  quadrupeds  and  birds 
correspond  witl)  those  of  Labrador  and  Canadii. 
The  northern  indigenes  are  evidently  Iskinios. 
Tliey  are  of  a  deej)  tawny  colour,  and  inferior 
in  si/e  to  the  generality  of  Kmopeans.  Tliev 
are  flat-visaged,  and  have  short  noses;  tlioii 
hair  is  black  iind  very  coarse  ;  and  tlieii  hands 
'and  feet  remarkably  small.  Their  dress  is  en- 
.tirely  of  skins  ;  and  the  females  are  (listin<juish- 

''ill*  • 

'ed  by  their  upper  gavnent  being  ornaiuented 
,  with  a  tail,  and  their  b(»<)ts  very  wide,  in  which 
they  occasionally  ]/  ace  their  children,  but  the 
youngest  is  always  carried  on  thei'-  l)aek.  iji  the 
hood  of  their  jacket.      They  have  no  sort   ot 
bread,  but  live  chieHy  on  I  he  flesh  of  s»al,  deer, 
fish,  and  birds.     In  the  winter  they  live  in  ca- 
verns sunk  in  the  earth  ;  and  in  -iimmer  oeeujn 
tents,  made  cirewhu    with   pohs,  and   eoxered, 
with  skins.     They  have  no  sort  <)f  gover/n;»ent.| 
tOfid  no  man  is  superi<»r  to  another,  but  as  he; 
excels  in  strength  or  in  eouragt.  and  in  liaving 
the  greatest  number  of  wives  and  ehildieti. — 
They  have  no  marriage  ceremony;  a  wife  is 
considered  as  a  prop(  rfy  ;  and  a  husband  lends 
one  of  his  wives  to  a  friend.     'I'he  wonjen  are! 
mere  drudges,  doing  every  thing  exeej)t  pro-' 
curing  food.     These  people  cannot  reckon  nu-i 
merically    beyond    six,    and    their    eompoimd 
numbers   reach   no   farther   than    twenty-one;' 
every  thing  beyond  this  is  a  multitude,     (^nj 
the  whole,  they  are  represented  to  be  a  docile: 
VOL.  I. — (42) 


and  good  tempe.  cd  people ;  and,  like  all  other 
savages,  much  addicted  to  superstitious  ob- 
servances. 

There  are  other  savages  in  the  south,  that  re- 
semble the  mountaineers  of  Labrador.  These 
people  subsist  by  the  chase.  They  bear  fatigue 
with  incredible  patience,  and  will  travel  two 
days  successively  without  any  sort  of  nourish- 
ment. It  is  the  custom,  says  Curtis,  to  destroy 
the  aged  and  decrepid,  when  they  become  use- 
less to  the  society,  and  burdensome  to  them- 
selves. Tiiis  practice  they  vindicate  from  their 
mode  of  life,  alleging  that  those  who  are  unable 
to  procure  necessaries  should  not  live  merely  to 
consume  them.  Like  the  other  Amencan  sa- 
viiges.  they  always  enjoy,  and  e\en  laupjh  at, 
the  sight  of  distress  or  pain  ;  and  it  is  a  favour- 
ite pastime  of  the  women  to  kill  a  captive  wo- 
man  t)r  child.     Such  is  the  humanity  of  savages  ! 

Centbai.  Pauts, 

Till  the  journey  of  Mr.  Ilearne,  an  officer  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  1771,  and  the 
more  uiflicult  and  laborious  enterprises  of  JNIr. 
M.icken/ie  in  17S8and  17i)3,  little  was  known 
eoneerning  the  interior  parts  of  North  America. 
In  174-6  D'Aiiville  lavs  down,  with  considerable 
accuracy.  th«  Sea  of  Canada,  or  the  th.'ce  great 
eonjurK  '  lakes.  He  closes  with  the  Lake  of 
the  N\'oods;  fuid  a  river  (now  called  ^N'inipic) 
riMis  fo  the  north,  w  hile  from  the  same  lake  a 
larg(  liver  proceeds  to  the  west,  'di;u*o\cied  by 
a  savage  called  Ochagac,'  l)ut  which  does  not 
exist.  No)  fir  (o  the  south  of  the  I  dec  of  the 
Woods  he  ))laces  the  Mississip})i,  but  says  that 
the  sources  are  unknown;  they  are  now  marked 
on  that  \ery  spot.  After  a  few  other  positions 
ill  that  vicinity,  he  declares  his  ioiioranee  of  the 
eoiinlry  further  (o  the  west.  Thus  the  great 
lakes  of  U'innipic,  of  the  Hills,  and  the  Slave 
lake,  with  the  immense  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  other  important  features,  were  unknown  to 
til'.'  able  gcogranher,  who  was  master  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  time.  The  lake  of  \>''innipic 
a j  pears  to  have  been  disclosed  to  Kuropean  no- 
tice ai)out  1760,  by  furriers  from  Canada;  and 
much  was  said  of  an  imaginary  large  river  called 
tiic  Hoiirbon  ;  which  may,  however,  have  been 
the  Saska-hawin. 

Mr.  Hearue  performed  his  jourmes  in  the 
y<'ars  17<»!) — 1772  ;  but  his  hook  did  not  appear 
till  mm.     lie  proceeded  from  (ort  Prince  ot 
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Walps,  or  Clnircliill,  niul  explored  a  j^^oiipe  of 
lakes,  called  Doobant  aiul  otiier  names,  near 
Chcsterlicld  inlet;  and,  i'urtlior  to  the  ^vest,  a 
lake  of  great  extent,  which  hv  crtlls  Athapuseou', 
the  centre  being  in  lon<jf.  12.')  cltir.  hit  ()!J  i\cg. ; 
bein^  evidently  the  Slave  lake  ol'  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, in  the  .same  latitude,  but  Ion:.  11.5  deg. — 
The  Copper  Mine  river,  Avhich  Mr.  Hearnelays 
down  in  lont>:.  120  de«j.  is  bv  Mr  Arrowsniith 
assigned  to  long.  ll.'J  deg.     This  river  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  ocean  was  the  most  curious  di.s- : 
covery  of  Mr.  llearne.  whose  journies  seenwd 
sufficiently  to  demonstrate  that  no  north-\v<  .1 
passage  was  to  be  expected.     In  his  ])reface  hej 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Copper  river  pro- 
bably flows  into  an  inland  sea  like  that  ot'  Hvul 
son;  which  may  also  be  the  ease  with  Macken- 
zie's  river.       >ir.  Hearne's   adventures  on   his| 
new  route  are  annising  and   intt  resting.      lie  I 
met  with  many  herds  ofnuisk  cattle,  a  curious 
species  described  and  engraved  by  Mr.  IVmiant 
in  his  ^Vrctic  Zoology.     On  the  14th  of  July, 
lv71,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  Copper  river, 
where  the  savages  who  attended  him  mm-dered. 
in  a  shocking  manner,  some  Iskimo  families; 
and,  on  the  17th,  he  was  within  sight  of  the  sea. 
*  I  therefore  set    instantly  about  commencing 
my  survey,  and  pursued  it  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  which  I  found  all  the  way  so  full  of  shoals 
and  falls,  that  it  was  not  navigable  even  for  a  boat, 
and  that  it  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  over  a 
ridge  or  bar.     The  tide  was  then  out ;  but  I 
judged,  from  the  marks  which   I  saw  on  the  | 
edge  of  the  ice,  that  it  flowed  about  twelve  or  , 
fourteen  feet,  which  will  oidv  reach  a  little  way  j 
within  the  river's  mouth.     The  tide  being  out. ' 
the  water  in  the  river  was  perfectly  fresh  ;  but 
I  am  certain  of  its  being  the  sea,  or  s<ime  branch  : 
of  it,  by  the  (piantity  of  whalebone  and  seal-' 
skins  wiiich  the  Iskiiiios  jiad  at  th.ir  t(  nts,  and 
also  Ijy  the  number  of  seals  \\hi(i  I  saw  on  tlie 
ice.     At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  sea  is  I'nil 
of  islaiuis  and  slioals.  as  far  as  I  could  see  wijli 
the  assistance  of  a  good  jjoeket  telescope.     The 
ice  was  not  then  broke  u]).  hut   was  melted 
away  for  about  three  (nuiifef;  o/  a  mile  from! 
the  main  shore,  and  to  ii  little  (hstance  round 
the  islands  and  shoals.'     lie  found  the  Iskimosj 
hereof  a  dirty  copper  colour,  and  rather  shorter 
in  stature  than  those  of  the  south.     Even  here 
the  kettles  are  made  of  lapis  ollaris,  of  a  mixed 
brown  and  white ;  and  their  hatchets  and  knives 
are  of  copper.     The  dogs  have  sharp  erect  ears, 


sharp  noses,  and  bushy  tails,  beinji^  a  fine  breed 
of  that  sort.  Many  kinds  of  sea-fowl  were  olj- 
served ;  aiul  in  the  |X)nds  and  marshes  swans, 
geese,  curlews,  and  ])lovers.  The  quadrupeds 
are  musk  cattle,  rein  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wolve- 
reens,  foxes,  alpine  hares,  S(]uirrels,  ermines, 
mice.  Mr.  Hearne  afterwards  visited  one  of 
the  copper  mines,  aboi-t  thirty  miles  south-east 
fr(»m  the  mouth  of  the  river,  being  merely  a  hill 
which  seems  to  have  been  rent  by  an  earth- 
(]uake,  or  perhaps  by  subten-anean  water.  The 
c()ppor  is  found  in  lumps,  and  is  beaten  out  by 
the  help  of  fire  and  two  stones.  Upon  Ins  re- 
tin-n  Mr.  Hearne  passed  further  to  the  west; 
and  on  the  24th  of  December,  1771,  he  arrived 
at  the  north  side  of  the  great  lake  of  Athapus- 
cow,  where  our  traveler  observed  a  rustling 
noise  to  proceed  from  the  northern  lights,  and 
he  confutes  several  popular  tales  concerning  the 
l>ea\er.  The  lake  of  .Athapuscow  is  very  full 
of  i.slunds,  filleil  with  tall  trees  like  masts,  as 
appears  from  his  cursory  view  of  a  part  of  it.— 
The  natives  reportetl  it  to  be  120  leagues  in 
length,  fro»n  east  to  west ;  and  20  wide.  It  is 
stored  with  quantities  of  fish,  pike,  trout,  perch, 
barbel,  and  two  sorts  called  by  the  natives  tit- 
tamegand  inethy.  The  northern  shore  consists 
of  confused  rocks  and  hills,  but  the  southern  is 
level  and  beautiful ;  and  there  are  many  wild 
cattle  and  moose  deer,  the  former,  particularly 
the  bulls,  being  larger  than  t'le  English  black 
cattle.  The  hunch  on  the  back  is  an  elongation 
of  the  wither  bones,  according  to  Mr.  Hearne. 
Proceeding  southward  he  arrived  at  the  great 
Athapuscow  river,  which  he  found  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  being  evidently  the  Slave  river 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Our  traveller  then  passed 
eastward  without  any  remarkable  discovery, 
and  arrived  at  fort  Prince  of  Wales  30th  .lune, 
1772. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  journies  were  of  yet  more 
ei.tisequence.  In  .Tune,  17H9,  he  embarked  in 
a  canoe  at  fort  Chepiwian,  on  the  south  of  the 
i  AiUf  of  the  Hills,  and  procjceded  along  the 
HJdve  river  to  the  Slave  lake,  whence  he  enter- 
ed a  river  now  called  after  his  own  name,  till  he 
reached  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  Slave  river  he 
describes  as  very  con.siderable,  and  says  it  re- 
ceives its  name  from  an  Indian  tribe,  called 
slaves  merely  fi'om  their  extreme  ferocity.  The 
Slave  lake  lie  found  covered  with  ice  in  the 
month  of  .lune,  and  the  chief  fish  were  carp, 
white  fish,  trout,  and  pike.     He  justly  remark- 
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td  it  as  extraordinary  that  land,  covered  with 
spruce,  pine,  and  white  birch,  when  wasted  by 
fire,  pro(hices  nothing  but  ]wph»rs,  where  none 
before  appem-ed.  Ihe  river  called  after  his 
name  is  sometimes  fitVy  fathoms  in  depth,  thou<>  h 
not  above  three  hundred  >ards  in  breadth.  On 
the  11th  of  July  the  sil^i  ren)aincd  all  niolit 
considerably  above  the  horizon  ;  and  soon  after 
he  seems  to  have  reached  the  sea;  but  our  tra- 
veller's account  is  here  not  a  httle  perplexed. 
It  appears,  however,  that  his  river  has  a  wide 
estuary,  with  many  islands,  one  of  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie  called  Whale  Island,  as  he  hero  saw 
some  whales  as  larj^e  as  his  canoe,  and  larger 
than  the  largest  ]X)rpoise.  Such  fish  are,  how- 
ever never  observed  in  lakes ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  indications  that  he  had  reached 
the  sea.  Though  so  far  to  the  north,  tlieie 
seem  to  be  other  savages  besides  Iskimos;  and 
it  would  appear  from  their  report  that  there  is 
another  large  river  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountahis,  which  also  joins  the  Arctic 
ocean.  On  his  return  Mr.  Mackenzie  observed 
petroleum,  or  rather  maltha,  and  a  large  bed  of 
coal  on  fire;  and  on  the  12th  September,  1789, 
our  author  finished  his  first  voyage,  which  had 


culties,  on  this  new  route,  are  striking  and  sin- 
gular, and  \vill  amj)ly  reward  !  he  reader's  curio. 
sity.  On  the  west  of  the  Unjiga  beautiful 
scenery  was  observed,  ijiterspersed  with  hill 
and  lawn,  with  groves  of  pojilars,  and  enlivened 
with  vast  herds  of  elks  on  the  uplands,  and  oi' 
buflaloes  on  the  plains.  The  last  so  much 
abound,  that  in  some  places  the  country  resem- 
bles a  stall-yard.  That  fierce  species  called  the 
grizzly  bear  was  also  seen.  The  TJnji;.;a  is 
sometimes  from  4  to  800  yards  wide ;  and  the 
cold  was  often  extreme,  rather  from  the  height 
of  the  general  level  than  that  of  the  mountains, 
which  does  not  exceed  1500  feet.  Among  the 
birds  observed  were  blue  jays,  yellow  birds,  and 
beautiful  humming  birds.  Beavers  are  com- 
mon, and  tracks  of  moose  deer  were  remarked. 
Where  they  reached  the  Oregan,  it  was  about 
200  yards  wide.  Towards  the  Pacific  the  na- 
tives are  fairer  than  in  the  other  parts  of  North 
America;  and  one  man  Mas  at  least  six  feet 
four  inches  in  height.  Their  eyes  are  not  dark, 
like  those  of  the  other  Indians,  but  grey,  with 
a  tinge  of  red.  The  men  wear  only  a  robe 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  cedar  tree,  rendered  as 
fine  as  hemp,  sometimes  with  borders  of  red  and 


occupied  one  hundred  and  two  days.     A  com-  yellow  threads;  and  the  women  add  a  short 
plete  confirmation  thence  arises  that  there  is  no  |  apron.     Some  of  their  canoes  are  forty-five  feet 


northern  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  except  at  so  high  a  latitude 
that  it  must  be  impeded  by  perpetual  ice. 

Equally  important  and  interesting  was  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  sec<)nd  voyage,  for,  though  inland, 
the  t«"m  is  proper,  as  both  were  conducted  on 
krge  rivers,  by  means  of  canoes.  Our  enter- 
prising traveller  left  fort  (Miepiwianon  the  10th 
October,  1792.  iiiid  proceeded  up  tin*  Peace  ri- 
ver, or  I'^njign.  in  ;i  ^outh-west  direction,  till  he 
reached  a  higli  land  beyond  the  Stouey  or  Uocky 
Mountains,  the  height  of  which  he  computes  at 
81 7 yards.  .After  transi)orting  their  canoe,  with 
some  difficulty,  they  euibarkcd  on  a  small  river 
on  the  other  side,  which  soon  brought  tlieni 
into  the  river  Oregan,  Columbia,  or  the  (ireat 
River  of  the  West,  the  origin  and  course  of 
which  were  before  totally  misunderstood.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  heclid  not  ])ursue  this  river 
to  its  mouth :  but  ai't(  r  proceeding  a  consider 
able  way,  he  retiuiied  against  the  stream,  and 
afterwards  travelled  to  tlu'  Pacific  ocean  by 
land  ;  and  reached  one  of  the  numerous  inlets 
lat,  52  dcg.  30  min.  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  map 
of  the  expedition.     His  adventures  and  diffi- 


in  length,  the  gunwale  being  inlaid  with  the 
teeth  of  the  s'  otter,  not  with  hinnan  teeth,  as 
Captain  Cook  ..upposed.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
179'i,  Mr.  Mackenzie  reached  an  arm  of  the  sea 
where  the  tide  was  abated,  and  had  left  a  larg 
space  covered  with  sea  weed.  In  September, 
I79''i,  he  returned  to  fort  Chepivvian,  after  an 
absence  of  eleven  months. 

On  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  that  country  natu- 
rally turned  its  attention  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  new  territory,  as  a  necessary 
foundation  of  whatevei  i!upr()\  ement,  political 
or  conuiiercial,  it  might  be  thought  expedient 
to  midertake.  Of  the  expeditions  hitherto  di- 
rected lo  this  objeit.  Uie  most  important  is  that 
which  was  enl rusted  to  the  command  of  Cap- 
tains liCvvis  and  Clarke,  Avith  instructions,  after 
exploring  the  Missouri,  (iom  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  to  j)roeeed  across 
the  mountains  to  the  first  navigable  river  on  the 
western  side  which  they  should  be  able  to  fol- 
low down  to  the  ocean.  This  voyage  began  in 
Vfay,  1804,  and  was  terminattd  by  the  return 
to  the  place  of  end)arkatlon  in  September,  1806 ; 
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the  distance  travclletl  over,  being,  in  all,  about 
9000  miles. 

In  order  to  form  a  general  notion  of  the  por- 
tion of  tlie  American  continent  traversed  in  this 
expedition,  we  must  conceive,  tliat  from  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  just  named,  a  great  tract 
ol"  land,  comparatively  low,  extends  Irom  about 
the  fJSth  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  some  places 
as  far  as  the  50th,  and  from  long.  90  deg.  to  be- 
tween 107  and  112  deg.  west;  and  that  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  this  is  drained  by  the  great  system 
of  rivers  of  whicli  the  INIissouri  is  the  main 
trunk.     This  tract,  though  without  any  high 
mountains,  and  having  generally  the  appearance 
of  an  alluvial  country,  ascends  with  a  consider 
able  acclivity  to  tlie  west,  where  it  becomes  the 
base  from  which  rises  the  cliain  of  the  Rocky 
or  Stoney  Mountains,  dividing  tlie  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and   being  a  part  of  the  enormous   bulwark 
which  overlooks  the  latter,  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan    almost   to   the   polar  circle.      This 
chain,  reckoning  right  across,  from  the  defile 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  de- 
scend toward  the  east,  to  the  plains  which  ex- 
tend westward  to  the  Pacific,  is  of  the  breadth 
of  240  miles.     The  breadth  of  the  plains  is  not 
less  than  500. 

Theaccount  of  the  expedition  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  very  minute,  circumstantial, 
and  unadorned,  with  every  mark  of  being  enti- 
tled to  perfect  confidence.  It  is,  however,  often 
heavy  and  uninteresting,  though  it  contains  also 
much  curious  and  valuable  information  concern- 
ing a  tract  of  the  earth  that  possesses  many  sin- 
gularities. 

A  vast  number  of  large  rivers  join  the  Mio- 
souri  from  the  south  and  west.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  those  is  the  Platta,  or  Platte,  which, 
rising  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains about  long.  112  deg.  runs  nearly  due  east 
to  long.  97  deg.  where  it  joins  the  Missouri. — 
The  Platta  is  600  yards  wide  at  the  junction ; 
but  its  depth  appears  not  to  exceed  six  feet.  Its 
sources  are  on  the  Spaiiish  frontier,  and  not  far 
distant  from  those  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which 
traverses  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  and  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  Florida.  From  its  rapidity,  and 
the  {piantity  of  sand  it  carries  down,  it  is  mt 
navigable  to  boats,  though  the  Indians  pass  it 
in  small  canoes  made  of  hides. 

The  vast  quantity  of  siuid  carried  down  by 
the  Missouri,  and  all  the  rivers  that  run  into  it, 


is  a  phenomenon  of  which  we  believe  there  is 
no  example  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Such 
rivers  are  instruments  of  tlie  degradation  of  the 
land,  far  more  active  than  any  that  occur  in  the 
regions  not  subject  to  great  periodical  inunda- 
tions.    They  are  not,  however,  subject  to  such 
inundations ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  sand 
they  transport,  witli  the  constant  changes  taking 
))lace  in  their  beds,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  loose 
texture  of  the  grounds  through  whicli  they  flow. 
The  great  sinuosity  of  the  Missouri,  is  a  fact 
that  must  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. — 
One  day,  when  they  stopped  to  take  their  me- 
ridian observation,  they  found  themselves  so 
near  the  spot  where  they  had  observed  the  day 
before,  that  they  sent  a  man  to  step  the  dis- 
tance over  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  stations :  he  stepped  974  yards, 
and  the  distance  by  the  river  was  18  miles  and  . 
three  quarters.      At  a  place  called  the ;  Great 
Bend,  or  Grand  Detour,  the  winding  of  the  ri- 
ver was  still  more  remarkable:  the  distance 
across  the  neck  was  2000  yards,  while  the  cir- 
cuit by  the  river  was  no  less  than  30  miles. 

The  velocity  of  the  stream  is  mentioned  at 
one  place,  as  having  been  measured  by  the  log, 
and  found  a  fathom  and  a  quarter,  or  7|  feet 
per  second:  it  is  added,  that  in  some  places 
they  had  found  the  velocity  double  of  this.  A 
velocity  of  7i  feet  per  second  is  nearly  5  miles 
an  hour,  which  is  very  far  beyond  the  velocity 
of  the  streams  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  In  a  river,  not  very 
deep,  obstructed  by  shoals,  and  rolling  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  sand  along  its  bottom,  such  a 
velocity  as  even  the  least  of  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, argues  a  very  great  declivity. 

Accordingly  the  climate  far  below  its  source  is 
very  various ;  and  the  extreme  cold  experienced 
during  the  winter,  in  a  latitude  no  higher  than 
47  deg.  cannot  be  explained  on  any  supposition 
but  that  of  :m  extraordinary  elevation.  The 
thermometer,  at  the  ])liice  of  their  <  iicampment, 
was  frequently  20  di^g.  below  0,  or  52  deg.  be- 
low the  free/'nig  jwiint.  i\s  an  additional  proof 
that  the  grouiui  here  is  very  high,  it  may  W 
observed,  tJi,it  some  rivers  which  run  northward 
to  l^ake  VVinnijH^g.  and  frotu  thence  into  Uml- 
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son's  iiay,  XiUK    titcir  rise  at  no  great 
from  the  norilu    i  bank  of  the  Missoini. 

After  passinj^i  tliev  inter  months  in  the  small 
fort  which  they  had  erected  on  the  north  bunk 
of  the  river,  they  re^untttl  thvir  voyuge  on  Iho 
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Ttli  of  Ap  .1.  The  course  of  the  river  from  this 
point  lies  considerably  more  to  the  west:  from 
about  the  great  bend,  already  mentioned,  to 
where  they  now  were,  their  course  had  been 
nearly  north.  After  this,  it  was  mostly  west ; 
inclining  at  first  towards  the  nortli ;  afterwards 
west,  with  a  little  soutli,  for  a  great  length. — 
The  river  preserves  the  same  character,  decreas- 
ing slowly  in  magnitude,  and  still  flowing 
through  an  alluvial  country ,  where  there  is  no 
very  high  ground,  and  where  the  plains  are  tra- 
versed by  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  the  antelope,  kc. 

As  they  held  on  their  course,  tliey  found  the 
same  appearances  of  salt  and  coal ;  also  of  pu- 
mice-stone and  a  kind  of  burnt  earth.  A  little 
farther  on,  the  hills  exhibited  large,  irregular, 
broken  masses  of  rocks,  some  of  which,  although 
200  feet  aboye  the  river,  seemed,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  to  have  been  subject  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  were  apparently  worn  smooth  by 
the  agitation  of  the  Avater.  The  rocks,  as  here 
enumer^ed,  consist  of  white  and  grey  granite, 
flint,  limestone,  freestone,  and  occasionally 
broken  strata  of  a  black  coloured  stone  like  pe- 
trified wood,  whicli  make  good  whetstones. — 
*rhe  usual  appearances  of  cojil  and  pumice-stone 
continued,  the  coal  being  of  a  better  quality 
when  burned,  making  a  liot  and  lasting  rire, 
but  emitting  very  little  smoke  or  flaine.  At  a 
point  a  little  higher  up  than  this,  the  bed  of 
coal  is  said  to  be  in  some  places  six  feet  thick. 
It  seems  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  that  even  on  the  side  of  so  huge  a  ri- 
ver, dew  is  extremely  rare. 

They  were  now  approaching  to  the  Hocky 
Mountains,-*— those  which  form  the  partition  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  east  and  of  the  west : 
and  some  of  the  points  of  this  remarkable  chain 
were  occtsionally  in  view.  The  elevation  at 
which  they  wvrv,  was  certainly  now  very  con- 
siderable. Tliere  was  no  timber  on  the  hills; 
and  only  a  few  scattered  trees  of  cotton-wood, 
ash,  -oy,  alder,  and  willow,  by  th(>  water  side. 
The  scenery  was  very  romantic  ;  and  in  the 
lv,u^^t  "f  it.  says  the  narrative,  arc  vast  ranges 
M  v\alls,  which  are  so  singular,  that  they  seem 
the  prodMciions  of  art.  They  rise  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  river,  s«)metinies  to  the  height  of 
KM'  feet,  varying  in  thickn'  ss  from  one  flH»t  to 
1'^,  liul  e«|niill  ' 
ston  s  of  n  In 

Ihiek,  and    !  irable.  iimd  are  almost  invariably 
parallelnpnj,  li.,  of  unequal   sizes,    luit  equally 

vol,.  1. 


iroad  at  tojj  and  b«/ttoin.     The 
' 'fO}    are   formed   are    black, 


deep,  and  laid  regularly  in  ranges  over  each 
other  like  bricks,  each  covering  the  interstice  of 
the  two  on  which  it  rests. 

Such  a  wall,  100  feet  high,  and  13  feet  broad, 
must  be  a  very  magnificent  object,  and  seems 
in  due  proportion  to  the  great  scale  on  which 
every  thing  in  this  country  is  laid  down.  The 
top  of  this  wall  must  have  once  been  level  with 
the  surface  t  so  we  may  judge  from  this  of  the 
quantity  o'  strata  worn  away.  It  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  .see  the  same  characters  prevailing  in  the 
geological  structure  of  countries  most  remote 
from  one  anotlier,  and  to  observe  basaltic  walls 
intersecting  the  stratti  of  the  Missouri,  just  as 
they  cut  the  Waken  of  the  island  of  JVIull,  or 
the  C(»lumnar  rocks  «»f  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

As  they  approached  the  mountains,  and  had 
got  considerably  beyond  the  walls  just  described, 
at  the  meiidian  nearly  of  110  deg.  and  the  pa- 
rallel of  about  47  deg.  20  min.  there  was  a  bi.^ 
furcation  of  the  river,  which  threw  them  into 
considerable  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  true 
Missouri,  and  the  course  which  it  behoved  them 
to  pursue.  The  commanders  of  the  expediti'Mi 
determined  to  follow  the  southern  branch. — 
They  proceeded  till  the  13th,  when  finding 
that  the  river  bore  considerably  to  the  south, 
fearing  that  they  were  in  an  error,  they  changed 
their  coinse,  and  proceeded  across  the  plain. — 
In  this  direction  Captain  Lewis  had  gone  about 
two  miles,  when  his  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
agreeable  sound  of  a  fall  of  water ;  and,  as  he 
advanced,  a  spray,  which  seemed  driven  by  the 
high  south-west  wind,  rose  above  the  phiin  lil<e 
a  column  of  smoke,  and  vanished  in  an  instjmi. 
Towards  this  ))oint  he  directed  his  steps ;  and 
the  ntiise  increasing  as  he  approached,  soon  be- 
c>.ine  too  tremeiKk)ns  to  Ir'  i  .ist»k''h  for  any 
thing  but  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri.  Hav- 
ing travelled  seven  milts  afti  r  first  hearing  the 
sound,  he  reached  the  j'alls  ihout  12  o'clock, 
The  hills,  as  he  approactted,  were  difficult  ttf  ac- 
cess, and  ahont  200  feet  high.  Down  thee  he 
hurrird  with  impatience;  and  seating  himself  - 
on  so.ne  i\K'ks  under  tlie  cemre  t»f  the  falls,  en- 
joyed the  subrnr.f  spectu. 'e  of  this  stupendous 
cataract,  which  .since  the  ition  had  been  la- 
visning  its  magniticeiice  on  tlie  desert. 

These  tidls  extend,  in  all.  over  a  distance  of 
nenly  twelve  miles;  and  she  mcHliuin  bieadth 
of  the  river  varies  fr(iiu  .hH)  to  (>(>U  \ar()s.  The 
principal  fall  is  near  tlu  "tower  extremity,  and 
is  upwards  of  80  teet  j.<.i  jiewdicular.     The  river 
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is  here  300  yards  wide,  with  perpendicular  cliffs 
on  each  side,  not  less  than  100  feet  high.  For 
90  or  100  yards  from  the  left  cliff,  the  water 
falls  in  one  smooth,  even  sheet,  over  a  precipice 
at  least  80  feet  high.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  river  precipitates  itself  also  with  great  ra- 
pidity ;  but  being  leceived  as  it  falls  by  irregu- 
lar and  projecting  rocks,  forms  a  splendid 
prospect  of  white  foam,  200  yaxdi  in  length, 
and  80  in  perpendicular  elevation.  The  spray 
is  dissipated  in  a  thousand  shapes,  flying  up  in 
high  columns,  and  collecting  into  large  masses, 
which  the  sun  adorns  with  all  the  colouring  of 
the  rainbow.  The  fall,  just  described,  must  b»e 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  piciuresque 
that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  It  has  often 
been  disputed,  whether  a  cataract,  in  which  the 
water  falls  in  one  sheet,  or  where  it  is  dashed 
irregularly  among  the  rocks,  is  the  finest  object. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  IMissouri  to  resolve  this 
doubt,  by  exhibiting  both  at  once  in  the  great- 
est magnificence. 

From  the  falls  the  direction  of  their  course 
was  almost  due  south,  inclining  a  little  to  the 
east.  About  60  geographical  miles  from  the 
falls,  the  river  emerges  from  the  first  ridge  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  or,  as  our  travellers  call 
them,  the  Gates  of  those  mountains.  This  pass 
is  in  lat.  46  deg.  46  min.  50  sec.  The  rocks  are 
said  to  be  a  black  granite,  that  is,  of  green-stone 
or  basalt.  These  rocks  approached  the  river  on 
both  side.  '-)  as  to  form  a  most  sublime  and 
extriiordinary  spectacle,  as  for  more  than  five 
miles  they  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water's 
edge  nearly  to  the  height  of  1200  feet.  No- 
thing can  be  more  tremendous  than  the  frown- 
ing darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project  over 
the  river,  and  seem  to  threaten  you  with  de- 
struction. Above  the  gates  the  perpendicular 
rocks  cease,  the  hills  retire  from  the  river,  and 
the  valleys  suddenly  widen  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  here  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  have  the  remains  of  a  second  lake. 

The  three  brandies  just  mentioned,  were 
called  by  our  travellers  after  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  American  statesmen.  That 
on  the  south-west,  which  was  the  most  consi- 
derable, they  called  the  Jefferson ;  the  middle 
branch,  the  Maddison  ;  and  the  easternmost,  the 
(iallatin.  The  forks  are  in  lat.  45  deg.  24  min. 
8  sec.  After  making  observations  for  the  lon- 
gitude, with  which,  however,  they  have  not 
favoured   us,   they  determined  to  ascend  the 


Jeffei'son,  as  that  which  was  most  likely  to  suit 
their  purpose,  of  reaching,  by  the  nearest  route 
across  the  mountains,  some  of  the  smaller 
branches  which  join  the  Columbia,  and  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  party  advanced  along  the  Jefferson,  and 
have  marked  the  length  of  their  voyage  by  the 
name  they  gave  to  a  small  island,  3000-Mile 
Island ;  such  being  its  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  reckoning  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  They  were  still  upon  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  which  they  knew  to  be  the  continua- 
tion of  tlie  Jefferson,  ocihe  Missouri,  which 
Avas  now  reduced  to"«  brehdth  that  one  coidd 
step  over.  'One  of  the  lAen,'  says  Captain 
Lewis,  '  in  a  fit  o£<enthiRiasip,  setting  one  foot 
on  each  side  of  the  stream,  thanked  God,  that 
he  had  lived  to  bekrid^  ^e  Missouri  ;^a  very 
natural  expression  of  tlie  sentiment  whiid^  must 
be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a  ntiiii'  M».h4  for  a 
distance  of  3000  miles,  nad  been  struggling 
against  the  force  of  the  powerful  gn^  i^P^^^^^^ 
river,  which  was  now  so  compTetely  8ub<'.  ' 
From  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  m'ountaii.  ^ 
sues  the  remotest  water  of  the  Missouri. 

Captain  Lewis  having  fallen  in  with  a  troop 
of  nearly  60  mounted  warriors,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  them  to  accompany  him  to- 
wards t':o  sources  of  the  Missouri,  where  he 
expected  to  meet  his  companions  from  whom 
he  had  separated.  The  thief,  and  a  number  of 
the  rest,  agreed  to  go  with  him,  when  an  acci- 
dent happened,  very  characteristic  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  savage  life.  Captain  Lewis  had 
sent  some  of  his  hunters  in  quest  of  game,  con- 
siderably a-head  of  he  party,  as  both  the  In- 
dians and  his  own  people  were  very  much  in 
want  of  food.  As  he  was  proceeding  with  the 
Indians  along  the  plain  on  horseback,  an  Indian, 
who  had  been  dispatched  by  the  chief  at  the 
same  time  that  the  hunters  had  been  sent  out 
by  Captain  Lewis,  probably  with  the  view  of 
watching  the  former,  was  seen  riding  towards 
them  at  full  speed.  On  coming  up,  he  spoke  a 
few  words,  when  the  troop  dashed  forward  as 
fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them.  Captain 
Lewis,  astonished  at  this  movement,  was  borne 
along  for  nearly  a  mile  before  he  learned  that 
all  this  hurry  was  occasioned  by  the  spy  having 
announced,  that  one  of  the  white  men  had  kil- 
led a  deer.  This  was  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  lind  occasioned  all  this  concision ;  and 
when  they  reached  the  place  where  the  intes- 
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tines  had  been  thrown  out,  the  Indians  dis- 
mounted in  the  greatest  haste,  and  ran  tum- 
bling over  each  other  like  famished  dogs.  Each 
tore  away  whatever  part  he  could,  and  began 
instantly  to  devour  it :  some  had  the  liver,  some 
the  kidneys,  and  even  the  parts. which  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  on  with  disgust.  It  wasj 
indeed  impossible  to  see  these  wretched  men,  | 
ravenously  feeding  on  the  filth  of  animals,  and  i 
the  blood  streaming  from  their  mouths,  with- 
out deploring  how  nearly  the  condition  of  the 
savage  approaches  tQ  that  of  th\.-  brute.  Yet 
there  is  even  h^  tfnnark  of  humanity  which 
one  is  glad  to  recognize ;  the  more  prominent, 
indeed,  for  be^g  surrounded  by  so  many  cir- 
cumstances of  vrretchedn^tis.  Though  suffering 
With  hunger.  Captain  Lewis  remarks,  they  did 
not,attempt,' as.  they. .might  have  done,  to  take 
thie  whole  deer,  br  aliy  part  of  it,  by  force ;  but 
contentea  themseKes  with  what  had  been  thrown 
away.  A  sentiment  of  justice  therefore  guided 
thfe  conduct  <Jf  these  savages,  even  when  they 
seemed  the  most  to. assume  the  character  of  the 
wild  beast.  When  the  deer  was  skinned,  and 
after  reserving  a  quarter  oC  it  for  his  own  peo- 
ple, he  gave  the  restjto  the"  chief  to  be  divided 
among  tne  Indians,  who  immediately  devoured 
it  quite  raw. 

Next  day  Captain  Lewis,  with  the  Indians, 
met  Ms  'friends  ascending  the  river  in  their  ca- 
noes. A  Mandan  "Woman,  who  followed  the 
5 arty,  the  wife  of  Cliaboneau,  their  interpreter, 
iscovered  great  joy  on  seeing  these  Indians, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  of  her  native  tribe ;  and 
this,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  them,  she  indi- 
cated by  sucking  her  fingers.  As  they  ap- 
proached one  another,  a  woman  from  among 
the  Indians  made  her  way  through  the  crowd 
towards  Sacajeawah,  when,  recognizing  each 
other,  they  embraced  with  the  most  tender  af- 
fection. The  meeting  of  these  two  women  had 
in  it  something  peculiarly  touching,  not  only 
in  the  ardent  manner  in  Avhich  their  feeHngs 
were  expressed,  but  from  real  interest  in  their 
situation.  They  had  been  companions  in  child- 
hood ;  and  in  the  war  of  their  tribe  with  the 
Minnetarees,  they  had  both  been  taken  prison- 
ers in  the  same  "battle.  They  had  shared  and 
softened  the  rigours  of  captivity,  till  one  of 
them  had  escaped  with  scarce  a  hope  of  ever 
seeing  her  friend  relieved  from  the  hands  of  her 
rnonues.  This  interesting  scene  was  hardly 
over,  when  the  t    o  parties Tinving  met,  and  be- 


ing disposed  to  enter  into  friendly  intercourse 
with  one  another,  Sacajeawah  was  sent  for  into 
the  tent  of  the  chief  to  act  as  their  interpreter, 
when  instantly,  in  the  person  of  the  chief  him- 
self, she  recognized  her  brother.  She  imme- 
diately jumped  up,  ran  and  embraced  him, 
throwing  her  blanket  over  him,  and  weeping 
profusely;  thechief  himself  was  moved,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree.  These  are  incidents 
more  romantic  and  sentimental  than  one  would 
expect  to  meet  with  in  a  camp  of  savages ;  and 
we  see  with  pleasure,  that  in  no  situation  is  man 
abandoned  by  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  his 
.'ature  It  is,  indeed,  pleasing  to  follow  the 
whole  transactions  between  the  American  tra- 
vellers, and  this  gentle  arid  innocent  tribe  of 
Indians.  The  latter  testified  their  extreme  sur- 
prise  with  every  tiling  they  saw : — the  appear- 
ance of  the  men, — their  arms, — their  clothing, 
—the  canoes, — the  strange  look  of  the  negro,-— 
the  sagacity  of  the  dog, — all  excited  their  ad- 
miration: but  what  raised  their  astonishment 
the  most  was,  a  shot  from  the  air-gun.  This 
was  instantly  considered  as  a  great  medicine,  by 
which  the  Indians  usually  mean  something  ema- 
nating directly  from  the  Great  Spirit,  or  pro- 
duced  by  his  invisible  and  incomprehensible 
agency.  Captain  Lewis  distributed  among 
them  a  great  number  of  presents,  particularly 
to  the  cliiefs,  from  which  they  appeared  to  re- 
ceive great  satisfaction. 

They  had  now  reached  the  extreme  navigablp 
point  of  the  Missouri,  tlie  latitude  of  which  they 
determined  by  observation  to  be  43  deg.  30  min. 
2  sec.  and  its  longitude,  as  given  in  the  map, 
about  112  deg.  west  from  I^ondon.  Their  road, 
in  which  they  were  directed  by  the  Indians,  lay 
from  this  across  the  moimtains,  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  north-west.  Their  journey  through 
the  mountains,  even  with  all  the  assistance  they 
could  procure,  was  extremely  diflicult.  They 
were  provided  with  horses,  which  they  pur- 
chased with  trinkets,  and  such  articles  as  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  steep 
and  stony  mountains,  and  the  diflliculty  of  pro- 
visions in  a  country  where  very  little  game  was 
to  be  found,  rendered  their  march  tedious  and 
difficult.  The  rivers  afforded  fish,  thou^li  not 
always  in  great  abundance;  and  here,  m  the 
rivers  that  run  towards  the  west,  they  found 
salmon,  of  which  none  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Missouri  and  its  branches.  The  cold  was 
also  another  source  of  difficulty,  as  the  height 
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to  which  they  had  now  ascended  was  certainly 
very  great.  They  had  ascended  a  river  of  a 
very  rapid  current  for  more  than  3000  miles ; 
and  the  height  of  the  spot  where  they  left  their 
canoes,  cannot  certainly  be  estimated  at  less 
than  6000  feet.  They  had  now  risen  consider- 
ably above  this '  eight ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
said,  that  on  the  aist  of  August  the  weather 
was  so  cold  that  the  water  \vhich  stood  in  ves- 
sels exposed  to  the  air,  was  frozen  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  vessels :  the  ink 
froze  in  the  pen,  and  the  low  grounds  were 
white  with  hoar  frost,  though  the  day  after- 
wards proved  extremely  warm. 

When  they  embarked  in  their  canoes  on  the 
Kooskooskee,  they  had  a  succession  of  the  most 
dangerous  rapids  to  encounter.  The  Indians 
used  to  run  along  the  tops  of  the  rocks  that 
overhang  the  river,  curious  to  witness  the  ef- 
forts of  the  white  men,  who  had  courage  and 
skill  enougii  to  extricate  themselves  from  dan- 
gers that  folloAved  in  such  quick  succession. 

The  waters  of  the  Kooskooskee  aie  clear  as 
crystal ;  and,  where  that  river  joins  Lewis  Ri- 
ver, a  large  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which 
rises  in  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  it  is  150 
yards  wide.  Where  Lewis  River  joins  the  Co- 
lumbia, it  is  575  yards  wide,  the  Columbia  it- 
self 960;  though  soon  after  the  junction,  it 
expands  to  the  width  of  from  one  to  three  miles. 
From  the  point  of  junction,  the  country  is  a 
continued  plain,  with  no  trees,  and  nothing  but 
a  few  willow  bushes.  The  latitude  is  in  46  deg. 
I'J  min.  iJj  sec.  Tl.c  rapids  still  continued ;  and 
there  were  even  falls,  of  considerable  pitch,  over 
which  this  vast  body  of  waters  was  poured,  and 
where  the  canoes,  of  course,  must  be  carried 
over  dry  land.  A  most  singular  rapid  succeeds, 
when  the  whole  of  the  Columbia  is  forced 
through  a  narrow  channel  no  more  than  45 
yards  wide.  They  ventured,  nevertheless,  in 
their  canoes,  down  this  tremendous  rapid,  and 
escaped  in  safety.  The  river  after  this  becomes 
smooth ;  they  describe  the  valley  through  which 
it  runs  as  a  fertile  and  delightful  country,  shaded 
by  thick  groves  of  tall  timber,  watered  by  small 
ponds,  on  botii  sides  of  the  river ;  the  soil  rich, 
and  capable  of  any  species  of  culture.  While 
sailing  down  this  part  of  the  river,  they  saw  a 
high  mountain  on  their  right,  the  top  covered 
with  snow,  which  they  had  seen  before  as  they 
were  descending  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the 
distance  of  150  miles,  and  were  now  satisfied 


that  it  was  the  St.  Helens  of  Vancouver ;  it  is 
about  100  miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  height. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  they  first  got  sight . 
of  the  ocean,  the  object  of  all  their  labours,  and 
which  they  now  feft  as  the  reward  of  all  their 
anxieties.  The  view  raised  their  spirits;  and 
they  were  by  and  b\  farther  cheered  by  the  roar 
of  the  distant  breakers.  The  spot  which  they 
selected  for  Iheir  wi»7ter  quarters,  and  where 
they  established  the'.r  camp,  was  in  full  view  of 
the  sea,  about  ^e\  t  r.  miles  distant,  in  lat.  46  deg. 
19  min.  and  o  i  the  south  bank  of  the  river. — 
They  found  that  this  place  is  much  frequented 
by  ships,  both  British  and  American,  who  come, 
during  the  summer,  to  buy  furs  of  the  natives. 
They  found  the  natives,  of  consequence,  not 
strangers  to  white  men,  and  in  possession  of 
many  little  articles  of  show,  and  particularly  of 
blue  beads,  which  they  prefer  to  every  oilier 
thing,  and  use  as  money  or  the  common  me- 
dium of  exchange  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  They  are  perfectly  initiated,  too,  in 
the  art  and  cunning  inseparable  from  traffic  in 
its  first  stage,  and  in  its  lowest  branches.  In 
general,  however,  all  the  tribes  on  this  side  the 
mountains  are  of  a  more  mild  and  gentle  cha- 
racter than  those  on  the  eastern  side.  Is  this 
at  all  connected  with  their  living  less  on  flesh 
than  the  latter,  and  more  on  fish  and  vegeta- 
bles? In  many  other  respects  they  are  very 
different  from  one  another  :  some  very  honest, 
others  of  a  thievish  disposition;  some  tall  and 
handsome,  and  others  ill-shaped  and  dwarfish. 
Their  languages  are  also  very  different,  so  that 
the  neighbouring  tribes  could  not  always  con- 
verse with  one  another.  On  this  account,  the 
intercourse  between  the  American  party  and 
the  natives  was  often  carried  on  with  great 
difficulty. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  few  years  will 
place  an  American  colony  somewhere  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Cohunbia;  for  the  States  are  no 
less  ambitious  of  extending  their  territory  than 
the  country  from  which  they  sprang,  although 
they  have  already  more  than  they  are  able  to 
occupy. 

The  return  of  the  party  across  the  moimtains, 
and  southward  to  Fort  Louis  on  the  Mississippi, 
was  attended  with  many  diliiculties.  but  affords 
no  circumstance  of  peculiar  importance. 

Lieutenant,  now  Major  I'ike,  v,as  sent  with 
a  party,  in  1805,  from  St.  Louis  on  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  to  explore  the  source  of  tliat  river,  and 
also  those  of  the  Osage,  Arkansaw,  and  La  Plate 
rivers.  IHiving,  however,  crossed  the  Spanish 
boundaries,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
before  the  geneiaJ  of  the  forces  in  the  north- 
eastern provinces  of  New  Spain,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  back  under  a  military  escort.  The 
journal  of  this  officer  contains  much  entertain- 
ing information  respecting  the  Indian  tribes 
bordering  the  Upper  Mississippi.  But  the  en- 
terprising directors  of  the  Ncrtn-west  Company 
have  lately  ordered  a  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  proceed 
down  Mackenzie's  river,  and  explore  the  North 
Sea;  and  also  sent  a  Mr.  MKay  co  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  proceed  to  the  Western 
Ocean.  A  Mr.  Thompson  has  likewise  been 
employed  for  some  years  by  this  company,  in 
making  a  geographical  survey  of  the  north-west 
part  of  the  continent ;  a  task  which  he  entered 
upon  with  "Tan  astonishing  spirit  of  enterprise. 
When  the  discoveries  of  these  gentlemen  are 
published,  the  geography  of  these  vast  regions 
will  be  tolerably  correct  and  precise. 

Western  Coast. 

The  Russians  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
discoverers  of  the  north-western  shores  of  Ame- 
rica To  the  isles  between  Asia  and  this  conti- 
nent they  assign  different  names,  as  Andreno- 
viun,  &c.  but  m  their  own  most  recent  maps 
one  general  appellation  is  substituted,  that  of 
the  Aleutian  Isles.  The  furthest  Aleutian 
Isles,  which  form  a  chain  from  the  American 
promontory  of  Alaska,  are  also  called  the  Fox 
Isles ;  while  the  nearest  Aleutian  Isles  of  the 
Russians  are  those  which  we  term  Ueering's 
and  Copper  Isles.  But  in  the  best  English 
maps  the  name  of  Aleutian  is  restricted  to  the 
former ;  and  it  is  to  F-nglish  navigators  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  precise  geography  of  these 
regions,  which  have  been  strangely  embroiled 
by  the  erroneous  astronomical  observations  of 
the  Russian  captains.  Our  excellent  Cook,  in 
particular,  greatly  extended  our  knowledge; 
and  he  was  followed  by  Meares,  Dixon,  Van- 
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couver,  I^a  Perouse,  and  other  able  navigators ; 
and  recently  by  Mackenzie,  who  has  the  singu- 
lar merit  of  having  first  visited  the  Pacific  by 
an  inland  progress  from  the  east. 

This  coast,  as  already  mentioned,  seems  to  Ijc 
chiefly  alpine;  ui  which  inspect,  and  in  its  nu- 
merous crteks  and  isles,  it  bears  no  small  re- 
semblance to  Norway.  The  most  remarkable 
mountain  seems  to  be  that  called  St.  Elias  by 
the  Russian  navigators :  and  which,  it  is  affirm- 
ed has  been  visible  at  sea  at  no  less  a  distance 
than  about  sixty  leagues.  At  Port  ilcs  Fran- 
cois,  lat.  58  deg.  37  min.  lia  Perouse  observes 
that  the  primitive  mountains  of  granite  or  slate 
rise  from  the  sea,  yet  the  summits  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  immense  glaciers 
wind  through  the  cavities.  The  natives  he  has 
minutely  described ;  and  says  that  he  has  al- 
ways  found  savages  '  barbarous,  deceitful,  and 
wicked.'  This  has  been  the  uniform  tenet  of 
experience ;  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
profound  ignorance  has  aspired  to  the  name  of 
philosophy.  Their  most  singular  practifce  is 
the  slitting  and  distending  of  the  under  lip,  so 
as  to  beautify  the  females  with  two  mouths. — 
The  lofty  mountains,  which  La  Perouse  com- 
putes at  more  than  10,000  feet  in  height,  ter- 
minate at  Cross  Sound ;  but  the  alpine  ridges 
continue,  though  of  smaller  elevation,  and  pro- 
bably extend  witli  a  few  interruptions  as  far  as 
California.  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  lat  53  deg.  and 
Vancouver  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  found 
the  same  mountainous  appearances.  What  is 
called  the  coast  of  New  Albion  has  been  faintly 
explored ;  and  the  Spanish  power  is  always  an 
obstruction  to  science.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
more  northern  regions  of  this  coast  appear  to 
be  Iskimos.  In  the  part  through  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie  passed,  he  found  some  of  the  tribes 
of  a  low  stature,  with  round  faces,  high  cheek 
bones,  black  eyes  and  hair;  the  complexion  of 
a  swarthy  yellow.  Nearer  the  Pacific  the  peo- 
ple, as  already  mentioned,  had  grey  eyes  tinged 
with  red  ;  and  their  manners  are  minutely  illus- 
trated in  his  narrative. 
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DESCRIPTiON  OF  THE  ABORIGINES  OF  AMERICA. 


^HE  aborigines  of  America,  throughout  tlie 
v'ole  extent  of  the  two  vast  continents 
which  thev  inhabit,  and  amongst  the  infinite 
number  ot^  nations  and  tribes  into  which  they 
are  divided,  differ  very  little  from  each  other  in 
their  manners  and  customs ;  and  the>  all  form 
a  very  strikmg  picture  of  the  most  distant  anti- 
quity. 13v  taking  a  general  \iew  of  the  whole, 
the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  most  im- 
portant tribes  will  be  more  easily  perceived  and 
understood. 

The  people  of  America  are  tall,  and  strait  ir 
their  limbs  beyond  the  proportion  of  most  na- 
tions :  their  bodies  are  strong;  but  of  a  species 
of  strength  rather  fitted  to  endure  much  hard- 
ship, than  to  continue  long  at  any  servile  work, 
by  which  they  ai*e  quickly  consumed ;  it  is  the 
strength  of  a  beast  of  prey,  rather  than  that  of 
ii  beast  of  burthen.  Their  bodies  and  heads  are 
flattish,  the  effect  of  art ;  their  features  are  re- 

{;ular,  but  their  countenances  fierce ;  their  hair 
ong,  black,  lank,  and  as  strong  as  that  of  a 
horse.  The  colour  of  their  skin  a  reddish 
brown,  admired  amongst  them,  and  improved 
by  the  constant  use  of  bear's  fat  and  paint. 

When  the  pAU'opeans  first  came  into  iVme- 
lica,  they  found  the  people  quite  naked,  except 
those  p.'irts  which  it  is  common  for  the  most 
uncultivated  people  to  conceal.  Since  that 
time  they  have  generally  a  coarse  blanket  to 
cover  them,  which  they  buy  from  us.  The 
whole  fashion  of  their  lives  is  of  a  piece  ;  hardy, 
poor,  and  sriualid ;  and  their  education  from 
their  infancy  is  solely  directed  to  fit  their  bo- 
dies for  this  mode  of  life,  and  to  form  their 
minds  to  inflict  and  to  endure  the  greatest 
evils. 

Their  only  occupations  are  hunting  and  war. 
Agriculture  is  left  to  the  women.  Merchandise 
they  contemn.  When  their  hunting  .season  is 
past,  which  they  go  through  with  much  pa- 
tience, and  in  which  they  exert  great  ingenuity, 
they  pass  the  rest  of  their  time  in  an  entire  in- 
dolence. They  sleep  half  the  day  in  their  huts, 
they  loiter  and  jest  among  their  friends,  and 
tljey  observe  no  bounds  or  decency  in  their  eat- 


ing and  drinking.  Before  we  discovered  them, 
they  had  no  spirituous  liquors;  but  now,  the 
acquirement  of  these  is  what  gives  a  spur  to 
their  industry,  and  enjoyment  to  their  repose. 
This  is  the  principal  end  they  pursue  in  their 
treaties ;  and  from  this  they  suffer  inexpressible 
calamities;  for,  having  once  begun  to  diink, 
they  can  preserve  no  measures,  but  continue  a 
succession  of  drunkenness  as  long  as  their  means 
of  procuring  liquor  lasts.  In  this  condition 
they  lie  exposed  on  the  earth  to  all  the  inde- 
nency  of  the  seasons,  which  wastes  them  by  a 
irain  of  the  most  fatal  disorders;  they  ])erish  in 
rivers  and  marshes ;  they  tumble  into  the  fire ; 
they  quarrel,  and  very  frequently  murder  each 
other ;  and,  in  short,  excess  in  drinking,  which 
with  us  is  rather  immoral  than  destructive, 
amongst  this  uncivilized  people,  who  have  not 
art  enough  to  guard  against  the  consequence  of 
their  vices,  is  a  public  calamity.  The  few 
amongst  them,  who  live  free  from  this  evil,  en- 
joy the  reward  of  their  temperance  in  a  robust 
and  healthy  old  age. 

The  character  of  the  Indians  *i8  striking. — 
They  arc  grave  even  to  sadness  in  their  deport- 
ment upon  any  serious  (X'c;asion  ;  observant  of 
those  in  company;  respectful  to  the  old ;  of  a 
temper  cool  and  deliberate ;  by  which  they  are 
never  in  haste  to  speak  before  they  have  thought 
well  upon  the  matter,  and  are  sure  the  person 
who  spoke  before  them  has  finished  all  he  had 
to  say.  They  have  therefore  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the  vivacity  of  the  FiUro])eans,  who 
interrupt  each  other,  and  frequently  s))eak  all 
together.  Nothing  is  more  edifying  than  their 
behaviour  in  their  yjublic  councils  and  assem- 
blies. Every  man  there  is  heard  in  his  turn, 
according  as  his  years,  his  wisdom,  or  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  have  ranked  him.  Not  a 
word,  not  a  whis))er,  not  a  uiurnun-,  is  heard 
from  the  rest  while  he  s|)iviks.  No  indecent 
condemnation,  no  ill-tiiiivd  a]>))l;uise.  The 
younger  sort  attend  for  their  instruclion.  Here 
they  learn  the  history  of  their  nation;  here 
they  are  inflamed  \vith  the  songs  of  tliose  who 
celebrate  the  warlike  actions  of  their  ancestors  ; 
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and  here  they  are  taught  what  are  the  interests 
of  their  country,  and  now  to  pursue  them. 

There  is  no  people  amongst  whom  the  laws 
of  hospitality  are  more  sacred,  or  executed  Avitli 
more  generosity  and  g(M)d-will.  Their  houses, 
their  provision,  even  their  yoini<^  women,  are 
not  enough  to  <iblige  a  guest.  To  tht)sc  of  their 
own  nation  they  are  likewise  very  iiuniane  and 
beneficent.  Ihit  to  the  enemies  of  his  countr\% 
or  to  those  who  luive  privately  offendnd  iht' 
American  is  imjilacable.  He  con»'eals  iiis  sen- 
timents, Ije  a])i)ears  reconciled,  until  by  some 
treachery  or  surprise  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
executing  an  liorrible  revenge.  No  length  of 
time  is  sufficient  to  allay  his  resentment :  no 
distance  of  place  great  enough  to  protect  the 
object :  ne  crosses  the  steepest  mountains,  he 
pierces  the  most  impracticable  forests,  and  tra- 
verses the  most  hideous  bogs  and  deserts  for  se- 
veral hundreds  of  miles,  bearing  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  the  fatigue  of  the  expedition,  the 
extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst,  with  patience 
and  cheerfulness,  in  hopes  of  surprising  his 
enemy,  on  whom  he  exercises  the  most  sliock-  j 
ing  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flesh. ; 
To  such  extremes  do  the  Indians  push  their 
friendship  or  their  enmity ;  and  such  indecil  in 
general  is  the  character  of  all  strong  and  uncul- 
tivated minds. 

Not  wit  1    tiding  this  ferocity,  no  people  have 
their  anger,  or  at  least  the  shew  of  their  anger, 
more  under  their  command.     From  tlieir  in- 
fancy they  are  formed  "  ith  eioe  to  end  ire  scoffs, 
taunts,  blows,  and  every  sort  of  insidt  ))atiently, 
or  at  least  with  a  coni}H)sed  (      utenanee.     Tliis 
is  oneof  tJK-  (principal  objects »     'heir  eihi    ition. 
They  esteem  nothing  so  unu.  -thy  a  m-in  of 
sehse  and  constancy,  as  a  peevish  temper,  and  a 
proncness  to  sudden  and  rash  anger.     And  this 
so  far  has  an  effect,  that   o'larrels   happen  its 
rarely  amongst  them  when  t.iey  are  iu)t  Intoxi-  j 
cated  with  liquor,  as  does  tin-  chief  cause  of  all  j 
quarrels,  hot  and  abusive  lan^iage.     Hut  hn-  j 
man  nature  is  such,  that,  as  virtues  ihay  with  | 
proper  management  be  engrafted  ujioii  almost 
all  sorts  of  vicious  passions,  so  vices  naturally 
grow  out  of  the  best  disi)()sitions,  ;  nd  are  tlu' 
cousecpience  of  tlu  ^L  regulations  that  produce 
and  strengthen  tJjeiM.     This  is  the  reason  that, 
wlirn  the  passiois  of  the  Americans  an   roused, 
being  shut  up,  as  it  were,  and  converging  it);o 
a  narrow  point,  they  become  more  furious  ;  thc\ 
arc  dark,  .^uUen,  treacherous,  and  imappeasable. 


A  people  who  live  by  lamting,  who  iidiabit 
mean  cottages,  and  are  given  to  change  the 
place  of  their  habitation,  are  seldoni  very  reli- 
gious. Some  appear  to  ha\f  very  little  idea  of 
God.  Others  entertaiu  better  notions;  they 
liold  the  existence  of  tlie  Supreme  Being,  inter- 
nal and  incorruptible,  who  lias  power  over  all. 
Satisfied  with  owning  this,  which  is  tradition- 
ary amongst  them,  they  give  him  Jio  sort  of 
worship.  There  are  indeed  nations  in  Anierica, 
who  seem  to  pay  some  religious  homage  to  the 
sun  and  moon  ;  and,  as  most  of  them  have  a 
notion  of  some  invisible  beings,  who  continually 
intermi'ddle  in  their  afiairs,  they  discourse  much 
of  demons,  nymphs,  fairies,  or  beings  equivalent. 
Though  without  religi(»n.  they  aboimd  in  super- 
stitions; as  it  is  conujion  for  those  to  do,  whose 
subsistence  depends,  like  theirs,  upon  fortune. 
Great  observers  of  omens  and  dreams,  and  pry- 
ers  into  futurity  with  great  eagerness,  they 
abound  in  diviners^  augurs,  and  magicians, 
whom  they  rely  n)uch  upon  in  all  affairs  that 
concern  them,  whether  of  health,  war,  or  hunt- 
ing. Their  physic,  which  may  be  rather  called 
magic,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 

The  loss  of  any  one  of  their  people,  whether 
by  a  natural  death,  or  by  war:  '  lamented  by 
the  whole  town  he  belongs  to.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances no  business  is  taken  in  hand,  how- 
ever important,  nor  any  rejoicing  peruiitted, 
however  interesting  the  occasion,  until  all  the 
pious  ceremonies  due  to  the  dead  are  performed. 
These  are  always  discharged  with  the  greatest 
soleumity.  The  dead  body  is  washed,  anointed, 
and  painted,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  abate  the 
horr(  rs  of  death.  Then  the  women  lament  the 
loss  with  the  most  bitter  cries,  and  the  ujost 
hideou.'-  bowlings,  intermixed  with  songs,  wh.ich 
i-elebrate  the  great  actions  of  the  deceased,  and 
those  of  his  ai\eestors.  The  men  mourn  in  a 
less  extravagant  manner.  The  whole  village 
att(  lids  the  body  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  in- 
t(>rr"d,  hal)ited  in  their  most  sutn))tuous  orna- 
nients.  With  the  body  of  the  dcceascu  are 
lilaced  his  U)\\  and  arrows,  with  what  he  valvied 
most  in  his  liti?,  and  ])rovisions  for  the  long 
j()urne\  he  is  to  take:  i'or  they  hold  th  ■  mu- 
mortrJily  of  the  soul  universally,  hut  their  idea 
is  gross.  Feasting  attends  this,  ;'.s  it  (ijc;  ov  ry 
soknmi'y.  vVfter  the  fun<'r:;l,  they  v.  ho  .'re 
nearly  allied  to  the  dcoasci'  oiueal  th  nux'l  es 
in  their  huts  for  a  consideral;  \\u\(\  t(>  iiieulge 
their  grief.      The  conqiliments  of  condolenc_» 
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are  never  emitted,  nor  are  presents  wanting 
upon  this  occasion.  After  some  time,  they  re- 
visit the  grave ;  they  renew  their  soitow  ;  they 
new  clothe  the  remains  of  the  body,  and  act 
over  again  the  solemnities  of  the  first  fnneral. 

Of  all  their  instances  of  regard  to  their  de- 
ceased friends,  none  is  so  striking  as  what  they 
call  the  feast  of  the  dead,  or  the  feast  of  souls. 
The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the 
council  of  their  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every 
thing  which  may  enable  them  to  celebrate  it 
with  pomp  and  magnificence.     The  riches  of 
the  nation  are  exhausted  on  this  occasion,  and 
all  their  ingenuity  displayed.     The  neiglibour- 
ing  people  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast, 
and  to  be  witnesses  o\'  tl»e  solemnity.     At  this 
time,  all  who  have  died  since  the  last  solemn 
feast  of  that  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  graves. 
Those  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  villages  are  diligently  sought 
for,  and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of 
carcases.      It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the 
horror  of  this  general  disinterment.     '  Without 
question,'  says  Lafitau,  'the  opening  of  these 
tombs  displays  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
that  can  be  conceived ;  this  humbling  portrait 
of  human  misery,  in  so  many  images  of  death, 
wherein  she  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  to  paint 
herself  in  a  thousand  various  shapes  of  horror, 
in  the  sevend  carcases,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  corruption  iias  prevailed  over  th'nn, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  them. 
Some  appear  dry  and  withered ;  others  liave  a 
sort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones ;  some  look 
as  if  they  were  baked  and  smoaked,  without 
any  apj)earance  of  rottenness ;   some  are  just 
turning    towards    the    point    of    putrefaction ; 
whilst  others  arc  all  s^varniing  with  Avorms,  and 
drowned  in  corruption.      I  know  not  which 
ought  to  strike  us  most,  the  horror  of  so  shock- 
ing a  sight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affection  of 
these  poor  people  towards  their  departed  friends ; 
for  nothing  deserves  our  admiration  more,  than 
that  eager  diligence  and  attention  with  which 
they  discharge  this  melanclioly  duty  of  their 
tenderness;   gathering  up   carefully  even    the 
smallest  bonts  ;  handling  the  carcases,  disgust- 
ful as  they  are,  with  every  tiling  loathsome ; 
cleansing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying 
them  upon  their  shoulders  through  tiresome 
journeys  of  several  days,  without  being  discou- 
raged by  their  insupportable  stench,  and  with- 
out suffering  any  other  emotions  to  arise,  than 


those  of  regret,  for  having  lost  persons  who 
were  so  dear  to  them  in  their  lives,  and  so  la- 
mented in  their  death.' 

This  strange  festival  is  the  most  magnificent 
and  solemn  which  they  have ;  not  only  pn  ac- 
count of  the  great  concourse  of  natives  and 
strangers,  and  of  the  pompous  reinterment  they 
give  to  their  dead,  whom  they  dress  in  the 
finest  skins  they  can  get,  after  having  exposed 
them  some  time  in  this  pomp;  but  for  the 
games  of  all  kinds  which  they  celebrate  upon 
the  occasion,  in  the  spirit  of  those  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  celebrated  upon 
similar  occasions. 

In  this  manner  do  they  endeavour  to  sooth 
the  calamities  of  life,  by  the  honours  they  pay 
their  dead ;  honours,  which  are  the  more  cheer- 
fully bestowed,  because  in  his  turn  each  man 
expects  to  receive  them  himself.  Though 
amongst  these  savage  nations  this  custom  is 
impressed  with  strong  marks  of  the  ferocity  of 
their  nature ;  an  honour  for  the  dead,  a  tender 
feeling  of  their  absence,  and  a  revival  of  their 
memory,  are  some  of  the  most  excellent  instru- 
ments for  smoothing  our  rugged  nature  into 
humanity.  In  civilized  nations  ceremonies  are 
less  practised,  because  other  instruments  for  the 
same  purposes  are  less  wanted ;  but  it  is  certain 
a  regard  for  the  dead  is  ancient  and  universal. 

Though  the  women  in  America  have  gene- 
rally the  laborious  part  of  the  economy  upon 
themselves,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  the 
slaves  they  appear,  and  are  not  at  all  subject  to 
the  great  subordination  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  countries  where  they  seem  to  be  more  re- 
spected. On  the  contrary,  all  the  honours  of 
the  nation  are  on  the  side  of  the  women.  They 
even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  share 
in  all  deliberations  which  concern  tiic state;  nor 
are  they  found  inferior  in  the  part  ihey  act. — 
Polygamy  is  practised  by  some  nations,  but  it 
is  not  general.  In  most  they  content  them- 
selves with  one  wife ;  but  a  divorce  is  admitted, 
and  for  the  same  causes  that  it  was  allowed 
amongst  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  No 
nation  of  tlie  Americans  is  without  a  regular 
marriage,  in  which  there  are  man 
the  princ" 
the  bridegroom  with  a  plate  of  their  corn. 


many  cere 
bride's  })r( 


monies 


presenting 


Incontinent  before  wedlock,  after  marriage 
the  chastity  of  their  women  is  remarkable. — 
The  punishment  of  the  adultress,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  adulterer,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
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husband  himself;  and  it  is  often  severe,  as  in- 
flicted by  one  who  is  at  once  the  party  and  the 
judffc.  Their  marriages  are  not  fruitful,  seldom 
producing  above  two  or  three  children,  but 
they  are  brought  forth  with  less  pain  than  our 
vromen  suffer  upon  such  occasions,  and  with 
little  consequent  weakness.  Probably,  that  se- 
vere life,  which  both  sexes  lead,  is  not  *^ivour- 
able  to  procreation.  And  the  habit  unmarried 
women  have  of  procuring  abortionSj  in  which 
they  rarely  fail,  makes  them  more  unfit  for 
bearing  children  afterwards.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  of  the  depopulation  of  America;  for 
whatever  losses  they  suffer,  either  by  epidemi- 
cal diseases  or  by  war,  are  repaired  slowly. 

Almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  American 
M  war,  or  such  an  exercise  as  qualifies  him  for 
it.  His  whole  glory  consists  in  this;  and  no 
man  is  at  all  considered  until  he  has  increased 
the  strength  of  his  country  with  a  captive,  or 
adorned  his  house  with  a  scalp  of  one  of  its 
enemies.  When  the  ancients  resolve  upon  war, 
they  do  not  always  declare  what  nation  it  is 
they  are  determined  to  attack ;  that  the  enemy, 
upon  whom  they  really  intend  to  fall,  may  be 
off  his  guard.  Nay,  they  even  sometimes  let 
vears  pass  over  without  committing  any  act  of 
nostiUty,  that  the  vigilance  of  all  may  be  un- 
bent by  the  long  continuance  of  the  watch,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  danger.  In  the  mean 
time  they  are  not  idle  at  home.  The  pincipal 
captain  summons  the  youth  of  the  town  to 
which  he  belongs ;  the  war  kettle  is  set  on  the 
fire ;  the  war  songs  and  dances  commence ;  the 
hatchet  is  sent  to  all  the  villages  of  the  same 
nation,  and  to  all  its  allies;  the  fire  catches; 
the  war  songs  are  heard  in  all  parts ;  and  the 
most  hideous  bowlings  continue  without  inter- 
mission day  and  night  over  that  whole  tract  of 
country.  The  women  add  their  cries  to  those 
of  the  men,  lamenting  those  whom  they  have 
either  lost  in  war  or  by  a  natiual  death,  and  de- 
manding their  places  to  be  supplied  from  their 
enemies ;  stinmlating  the  young  men  by  a  sense 
of  shame,  which  women  know  liow  to  excite  in 
the  strongest  maimer,  and  can  take  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  when  excited. 

When  by  these,  and  every  other  means,  the 
fury  of  the  nation  is  raised  to  the  greatest 
height,  and  all  long  to  embrue  their  hands  in 
blood,  the  war  captain  prepares  the  feast,  which 
consists  of  dogs'  flesh.  All  that  partake  of  this 
feast  receive  Tittle  billets,  which  are  so  many 
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engagements  which  they  take  to  be  faithful  to 
each  other,  and  obedient  to  their  commander. 
None  are  forced  to  the  war;  but  when  they 
have  accepted  this  billet,  tliey  are  looked  upon 
as  listed,  and  it  is  then  death  to  recede.  All 
the  warriors  in  this  assembly  have  their  faces 
blackened  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with  dashes 
and  streaks  of  vermillion,  which  give  them  a 
most  horrid  appearance.  Their  hair  is  dressed 
up  in  an  odd  manner,  with  feathers  of  various 
kinds.  In  this  assembly,  which  is  preparatory 
to  their  military  expedition,  the  chief  begins  the 
war  song ;  which  having  continued  for  some 
time,  he  raises  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and,  turning  off*  suddenly  to  a  sort  of  prayer, 
;iddresses  himself  to  the  god  of  war,  whom  they 
call  Areskoni :  '  I  invoke  thee.'  says  he,  '  to  be 
favourable  to  my  enterprise !  I  invoke  thy  care 
upon  me  and  my  family !  I  invoke  ye  likev/ise, 
all  ye  spirits  ana  demons  good  and  evil !  Ail  ve 
that  are  in  the  skies,  or  on  the  earth,  or  under 
the  earth,  to  pour  destruction  upon  our  ene- 
mies, and  to  return  me  and  my  companions 
safely  to  our  country.'  All  the  warriors  join 
him  in  this  prayer  with  shouts  and  acclama 
tions.  The  captain  renews  his  song,  strikes  his 
club  against  the  stakes  of  his  cottage,  and  be- 
gins the  war  dance,  accompanied  with  the 
shouts  of  all  his  companions,  which  continue  as 
long  as  he  dances. 

The  day  appointed  for  their  departure  being 
arrived,  they  take  leave  of  their  friends ;  they 
change  their  clothes,  or  whatever  moveables 
they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendship ;  their 
wives  and  female  relations  go  out  before  them, 
and  attend  at  some  distance  from  the  town. — 
The  warriors  march  out  all  drest  in  their  finest 
apparel  and  most  shewy  ornaments,  regularly 
one  after  another,  for  they  never  march  in  rank. 
The  chief  walks  slowly  on  before  them,  singing 
the  death  song,  while  the  rest  observe  the  most 
profound  silence.  AV^hen  they  come  up  to  their 
women,  they  deliver  up  to  them  all  their  finery» 
put  on  their  worst  clothes,  and  then  proceed  as 
their  commander  thinks  fit. 

Their  motives  for  engaging  in  a  war  are  rarely 
those  views  which  excite  us  to  it.  They  have 
no  other  end  but  the  glory  of  the  victory,  or  the 
benefit  of  the  slaves  which  it  enables  them  to 
add  to  their  nation,  or  sacrifice  to  their  brutal 
fury  ;  and  it  is  rare  that  they  take  any  pains  to 
give  their  wars  even  a  colour  of  justice.  It  is 
no  way  uncommon  among  them  for  the  young 
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men  to  make  feasts  of  dogs'  flesh,  and  dances, 
in  small  parties,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pro- 
found peace.  They  fall  sometimes  on  one  na- 
tion, and  sometimes  on  another,  and  surprise 
some  of  their  hunters,  whom  they  scalp  and 
bring  home  as  prisoner?.  Their  senators  wink 
at  this,  or  rather  encourage  it,  as  it  tends  to 
keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  their  people,  inures 
them  to  watchfulness  and  hardship,  and  gives 
them  an  early  taste  for  blood. 

The  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance 
and  attention  ;  to  give  and  to  avoid  a  surprise ; 
and  patience  and  strength,  to  endure  the  into- 
lerable fatigues  and  hardships  which  always  at- 
tend it.  The  nations  of  America  are  at  an 
immense  distance  from  each  other,  with  a  vast 
desert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  b(>^oni  of  hideoiis, 
and  almost  boundless  forests.  These  must  b(' 
traversed  before  they  meet  an  enemy,  who  is 
often  at  such  a  distance  as  might  be  sup])osed 
to  prevent  either  quarrel  or  danger.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  secrecy  of  the  destination  of 
the  party  that  first  moves,  the  enemy  has  fre- 
quent notice  of  it,  is  prepared  for  the  attack, 
and  ready  to  take  advantage  in  the  same  man- 
ner of  the  least  want  of  vigilance  in  the  aggres- 
sors. Their  whole  art  of  war  consists  in  this  : 
they  never  fight  in  the  open  field,  but  upon 
some  very  extraordinary  occasions ;  not  from 
cowardice,  for  they  are  brave ;  but  they  despise 
this  method,  as  unworthy  an  able  wanior,  and 
as  an  affair  in  which  fortr.ne  governs  more  than 
prudence.  The  princij>al  things  which  help 
tiiem  to  find  out  tlieir  enemies,  are  the  smoke 
of  their  fires,  which  they  smell  at  a  distance  al- 
most incredible ;  and  their  tracks,  in  the  disco- 
very and  distinguishing  of  which,  they  are  ])os- 
sessed  of  a  sagacity  equally  astonishing ;  for 
they  will  tell  in  the  footsteps,  which  to  us 
would  seem  most  confused,  the  lumiber  of  men 
that  have  passed,  and  the  length  of  time  since 
they  have  passed  ;  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  dis- 
tinguish tlie  several  nations  by  the  different 
marks  of  their  feet,  and  to  perceive  footsteps, 
wliere  we  could  {distinguish  nothing  less.  A 
mind  diligently  intent  upon  one  thing,  and  ex- 
ercised by  long  experience,  will  go  lengths  at 
first  view  scarcely  credible. 

But  as  they  who  are  attacked  have  the  same 
knowledge,  and  know  how  to  draw  the  same 
advantages  from  it,  tJieir  great  address  is  to 
baffle  each  other  in  these  points.  On  the  ex- 
pedition they  light  no  fire  to  warm  themselves, 


or  prepare  their  victuals,  but  subsist  merely  on 
the  miserable  pittance  of  some  of  their  meal 
mixed  with  water;  they  lie  close  on  the  ground 
all  day,  and  march  only  in  the  night.  As  they 
march  in  their  us\ial  order  in  files,  he  who  closes 
the  rear  diligently  covers  his  own  tracks,  and 
those  of  all  who  preceded  him,  with  leaves.  If 
any  stream  occurs  in  theii  route,  they  march  in 
it  for  a  considerable  way  to  foil  their  pursuers. 
W';en  they  halt  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves, 
s<  outs  are  Mcnt  out  on  every  side  to  reconnoitre 
the  country,  and  beat  up  every  place  where 
they  suspect  aii  enemy  may  lie  perdue.  In  this 
manner  they  often  enter  a  village  whilst  the 
strength  of  the  nation  is  employed  in  hunting, 
and  massacre  all  the  helpless  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  make  prisoners  as  many  as  they 
can  manage,  or  have  strength  enough  to  be  use- 
ful to  their  nation. 

They  often  cut  off  small  parties  of  men  in 
their  huntings;  but  when  they  discover  an 
army  of  their  enemies,  their  way  is  to  throw 
themselves  flat  on  their  faces  amongst  the  wi- 
thered leaves,  the  colour  of  which  their  bodies 
are  painted  to  resemble  exactly.  They  gene- 
rally let  a  part  pass  unmolested ;  and  tlien, 
rising  a  little,  they  take  aim,  for  they  are  excel- 
lent marksmen,  and  setting  up  a  most  tremen- 
dous shout,  which  they  call  the  war-cry,  they 
pour  a  storm  of  musket-bullets  upon  the  enemy ; 
for  t'.iey  have  long  since  laid  aside  the  use  of 
arrows :  the  party  attacked  returns  the  same 
cry.  Every  man  in  haste  covers  himself  with 
a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverse  party, 
as  soon  as  they  raise  themselves  from  the  ground 
to  give  the  second  fire. 

.After  fighting  some  time  in  this  manner,  the 
party  which  thinks  it  has  the  advantage  rushes 
out  of  its  cover,  with  small  axes  in  their  hands, 
which  they  dart  with  great  address  and  dexte- 
rity ;  they  redouble  their  cries,  intimidating 
their  enemies  with  menaces,  and  encouraging 
each  other  with  a  boastful  display  of  their  own 
brave  actions.  Thus  being  come  hand  to  hand, 
the  contest  is  soon  decided ;  and  the  conquerors 
satiate  their  savage  fury  with  the  most  shocking 
insults  and  barbarities  to  the  dead,  biting  their 
flesh,  tearing  the  scalp  from  their  heads,  and 
wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beasts. 

The  fate  of  their  prisoners  is  the  most  severe 
of  all.  During  the  greatest  part  of  their  jour- 
ney homewards  they  suffer  no  injury,  but  when 
they  arrive  at  the  territories  of  the  conquering 
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stat9,  or  at  those  of  their  alliest  the  people  from 
every  village  meet  them,  and  thins  tliey  Bhew 
their  attachment  to  their  friends  by  their  bar- 
barous treatment  of  the  unhappy  prisoners ;  so 
that,  when  they  come  to  their  station,  they  are 
wounded  and  bruised  in  a  terriWe  ^nanner. — 
The  conquerors  enter  the  to'vn  in  triumph. 
The  war  captain  waits  upon  the  head  men,  ajid 
in  a  low  voice  gives  them  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  every  particul'tf  of  the  expedition,  of 
the  damage  the  enemy  has  safl?fc*^ed,  and  T'is 
own  losses  in  it.  This  done,  tbe  public  orator 
relates  the  whole  to  the  people.  Before  they 
yield  to  the  joy  which  the  victory  occasions, 
they  lament  the  friends  which  they  have  lost  in 
the  pursuit  of  it.  The  parties  most  nearly  con- 
cerned are  afflicted  i^arently  with  a  deep  and 
real  sorrow.  But  by  one  of  those  strange  turns 
of  the  human  mind,  fashioned  to  any  thing  by 
custom,  as  if  they  were  disciplined  in  their  grief, 
upon  the  signal  for  rejoicing,  in  a  moment  all 
tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  they  rush 
into  an  extravagance  and  frenzy  of  joy  for  their 
victory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  re- 
mains undecided,  until  the  old  men  meet,  and 
determine  concerning  the  distribution.  It  is 
usual  to  ofi'er  a  slave  to  each  house  that  has  lost 
a  friend ;  giving  the  preference  according  to  the 
greatness  of  the  loss.  The  person  who  has 
taken  the  captive  attends  him  to  the  door  of 
the  cottage  to  whicli  he  is  delivered,  and  with 
him  gives  a  belt  of  wampum,  to  shew  that  he 
has  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  in 
supplying  the  loss  of  a  citizen.  They  view  the 
present  which  is  made  them  for  some  time ; 
and,  according  as  they  think  him  or  her,  for  it 
is  the  same,  proper  or  improper  for  the  business 
of  the  family,  or  as  they  take  a  capricious  liking 
or  displeasure  to  the  countenance  of  the  victim, 
in  proportion  to  their  natural  barbarity  or 
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their  resentment  for  their  losses,  they  destine 
concerning  him,  to  receive  him  into  the  family, 
or  sentence  him  to  death.  If  the  latter,  they 
throw  away  the  belt  with  great  indignation. — 
Then  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
save  him.  The  nation  is  assembled,  as  upon 
some  great  solemnity.  A  scaffold  is  raised,  and 
the  prisoner  tied  to  the  stake.  Instantly  lie 
opens  his  death-song,  and  prepares  for  the  en- 
suing scene  of  cruelty  with  the  most  imdauntcd 
courage.  On  the  other  side,  they  piv])are  to 
put  it  to  the  utmost  proof j  with  every  torment 


which  the  mind  of  man  ingenious  in  misdiief 
can  invent.  They  begin  at  the  extremities  of 
his  body,  and  graduaU]/^  approach  the  trunks — 
One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by 
one ;  another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and 
tears  off  the  flesh  with  his  teeth ;  a  third  thrusts 
the  finger,  manjgled  as  it  is,  into  the  bole  of  a 
pipe  made  red-hot,  which  he  smokes  like  to- 
bacco. Then  they  pound  his  toes  and  fingers 
to  pieces  between  two  stones;  they  cut  circles 
about  his  joints,  and  gashes  in  the  fleshy  parts 
of  bis  limbs,  which  they  sear  immediately  with 
red-hot  irons,  cutting  and  searing  alternately  ; 
they  pull  off  this  flesh  thus  mangled  and  roast- 
ed, bit  by  bit,  devouring  it  with  greediness,  and 
smearing  their  faces  with  the  blood,  in  an  en- 
thusiasm of  horror  and  fury.  When  they  have 
thus  torn  oflf  the  flesh,  they  twist  the  bare 
nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and 
snapping  them ;  whilst  others  are  employed  in 
pulling  and  extending  the  limbs  themselves,  in 
every  way  that~can  increase  the  torment.  This 
continues  oflen  five  or  six  hours  togethet^T- 
Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  jpve  k 
breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what  new  tor- 
ments they  shall  inflict,  and  to  refresh  tile 
strength  of  the  sufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with 
such  a  variety  of  unheard-of  torments,  often 
falls  immediately  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awaken 
him,  and  renew  his  sufferings. 

He  is  again  fastened  to  the  stake  and  again 
they  renew  their  cruelty;  they  stick  liim  all 
over  with  small  matches  of  wood  that  easily 
takes  fire,  but  bums  slowly ;  they  continually 
run  sharp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body; 
they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thrust 
out  his  eyes;  and  lastly,  after  having  burned 
his  flesh  from  the  bones  with  slow  fires ;  after 
having  so  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but 
one  wound  ;  afler  having  mutilated  his  fjice  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  carry  nothing  human  in  it; 
after  having  peeled  the  skin  from  the  head,  and 
poured  a  heap  of  rcd-J»ot  coals  or  boiling  water 
on  the  naked  skull ;  they  once  more  unbind  the 
wretch,  who,  blind  and  staggering  with  pain 
and  weakness,  assaulted  and  pelted  u})on  every 
side  with  clubs  and  stones,  now  up,  now  down, 
falling  into  their  fires  at  every  step,  runs  hither 
and  tliitiier,  mitil  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether 
out  of  compassion  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an 
end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger.  The 
body  is  then  put  into  the  kettle,  and  this  bar- 
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barous  employment  is  moceeded  by  a  feast  as 
barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as 
the  female  nature,  and  transformed  i'-'tc  some- 
thing worse  than  furies,  act  their  parts,  and  even 
outdo  the  men,  in  this  scene  of  horror.  The 
principal  persons  of  the  country  sit  round  vhe 
stake  smoking  and  looking  on  without  the  least 
emotion.  What  is  the  most  extraordinary,  the 
sufferer  himself,  in  the  little  intervals  of  his  tor- 
ments, smokes  too,  appears  unconcerned  and 
converses  with  his  torturers  about  indifferent 
matters.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
execution,  there  seems  a  contest  between  him 
and  them  which  shall  exceed,  Ihev  in  inf.icting 
the  most  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  oaduring  them 
with  a  firmness  and  constancy  almost  above  hu- 
man. Not  a  groan,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  distortion 
of  countenance,  escapes  him ;  he  possesses  his 
mind  entirely  in  the  midst  of  his  torments ;  he 
recounts  his  own  exploits,  he,  informs  them 
what  cruelties  he  has  inflicted  upon  their  coun- 
trymen, and  threatens  them  with  the  revenge 
^hat  will  attend  his  death  ;  and,  though  his  re- 
proaches exasperate  them  to  a  perfect  madness 
of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues  his  reproaches 
even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting, 
pointing  out  himself  more  exquisite  methods, 
and  more  sensible  parts  of  the  body  to  be  af- 
flicted. The  women  have  this  part  of  courage 
as  well  as  the  men ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  any  In- 
dian to  behave  otherwise,  as  it  would  be  for  an 
European  to  suffer  as  an  Indian. 

The  prisoners  who  have  the  happiness  to 

{>lease  those  to  whom  they  are  offered,  have  a 
brtune  altogether  opposite  to  that  of  those  who 
are  condemned.  They  are  adopted  into  the  fa- 
mily, they  are  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  fa- 
ther, son,  or  husband,  that  is  lost;  and  they 
have  no  other  mark  of  their  captivity,  but  that 
they  are  not  suffered  to  return  to  their  own  na- 
tion. To  attempt  this  would  be  certain  death. 
The  principal  purpose  of  the  war  is  to  recruit 
in  this  manner ;  for  which  reason  a  general  who 
loses  many  of  his  men,  though  he  should  con- 
quer, is  little  better  than  disgraced  at  home; 
because  the  end  of  the  war  was  not  answered. 
They  are,  therefore,  extremely  careful  of  their 
men,  and  never  choose  to  attack  but  with  a 
very  decided  superiority,  either  in  number  or 
situation. 

The  scalps  which  they  value  so  much  are  the 
trophies  of  their  bravery ;  with  these  they  adorn 


their  houses,  which  are  esteemed  in  proportion 
as  this  sort^f  spoils  is  most  numerous.  They 
have  solemn  days  appointed,  upon  which  the 
young  men  i^m  a  new  name  or  title  of  honour 
from  their  heuii  men ;  and  these  titles  ive  given 
accordri.g  to  tne  riualities  of  the  person,  and  his 
;  •)*.'Tfc?intinceb     o^  which  Lhese  scalps  are  the 
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Taberty,  in  1^:8  <^^r.c«t  extent,  is  the  darling 
pr.sr.':r  jf  tVe  Amar::ant  To  this  they  sacri- 
fice evejy  t'  njai;.  This  is  what  makes  a  life  of 
uncertainty  ^nd  want  supportable  to  them ;  and 
tlieii  edac^tipn  is  directed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cherioh  this  disposition  to  the  utmost.  They 
are  indulged  in  all  manner  of  liberty ;  they  are 
never  upon  any  account  chastised  with  blows ; 
they  are  rarely  even  chidden.  Reason,  they 
say,  will  guide  their  children  when  they  come 
to  the  use  of  it ;  and  before  that  time  their  faults 
cannot  be  very  great;  but  blows  might  abate 
the  free  and  martial  spirit  which  makes  the 
glory  of  their  people,  and  might  render  the 
sense  of  honour  duller,  by  the  habit  of  a  slavish 
motive  to  action.  When  they  are  grown  up, 
they  experience  nothing  like  command,  de- 
pendence, or  subordination;  even  strong  per- 
suasion is  industriously  forborn  by  those  who 
have  influence  amongst  them,  as  what  may  look 
too  like  command,  and  appear  a  sort  of  violence 
offered  to  their  will. 

On  the  same  principle,  they  know  no  punish- 
ment but  death.  They  lay  no  fines,  because 
they  have  no  way  of  exactmg  them  from  free 
men ;  and  the  death,  which  they  sometimes  in- 
flict, is  rather  a  consequence  of  a  sort  of  war  de- 
clared against  a  public  enemy,  than  an  act  of 
judicial  power  executed  on  a  citizen  or  subject. 
This  free  disposition  is  general;  and,  though 
some  tribes  are  found  in  America  with  an  head 
whom  we  call  a  king,  his  power  is  rather  per- 
suasive than  coercive,  and  he  is  reverenced  as  a 
father  more  than  feared  as  a  monarcli.  The 
other  forms,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  aristocracy,  have  no  more  power.  This  lat- 
ter is  the  more  common  in  North  America.  In 
some  tribes  there  are  a  kind  of  nobility,  who, 
when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  are  en- 
titled to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  councils  of  their 
nation ;  the  rest  are  excluded. 

Their  great  council  is  composed  of  these 
heads  of  tribes  and  families,  with  such  whose 
capacity  has  elevated  them  to  the  same  degree 
of  consideration.    They  meet  in  a  house,  which 
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they  have  in  each  of  their  towns  for  the  purpose, 
upon  e\»y  solemn  occasion,  to  receive  ambas- 
sadors, to  deliver  them  an  answer,  to  sing  their 
traditionary  wai  sonss,  or  to  commemorate  thc'r 
dead.  These  councils  are  pubhc.  Here  they 
propose  all  such  matters  concerning  the  .state, 
as  have  been  already  digest'id  \.i  the  secret 
councils,  at  which  none  but  the  head  men  assist. 
Here  it  is  that  thei.'  orators  are  employed,  and 
display  those  talent";  which  distinguish  them  sbr 
eloquence  and  knowledge  of  public  business ; 
in  both  of  which  some  of  them  ave  admirable. 
None  else  speak  in  their  public  t ;  uncils ;  these 
are  their  ambassadors,  and  these  are  Ihe  com 
missioners  who  are  appointed  to  treat  of  peace 
or  alliance  with  other  nations.  The  chief  skill 
of  these  orators  consists  in  giving  an  artful  turn 
to  "affairs,  and  in  expressing  their  thoughts  in  a 
bold  figurative  manner,  much  stronger  than  we 
could  bear  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  with 
gestures  equally  violent,  but  often  extremely 
natural  and  expressive. 

When  any  business  of  consequence  is  trans- 
acted, they  appoint  a  feast  upon  the  occasion, 
oi  which  almost  the  whole  nation  partakes. — 
There  are  lesser  feasts  upon  matters  of  less  ge- 
neral concern,  to  which  none  are  invited  but 
they  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular  busi- 
ness. At  these  feasts  it  is  against  all  rule  to 
leave  any  thing ;  so  that  if  they  cannot  consume 
all,  what  remains  is  thrown  into  the  fire;  for 
they  look  upon  fire  as  a  thing  sacred,  and  in  all 
proDability  these  feasts  were  anciently  sacrifices. 
'  Before  the  entertainment  is  ready,  the  principal 
person  begins  a  song,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  fabulous  or  real  history  of  their  nation,  the 
remarkable  events  which  have  hajjpened,  and 
whatever  matters  may  make  for  their  honour 
or  instruction.  The  others  sing  in  their  turn. 
They  have  dances  too,  with  which  they  accom- 
pany their  songs,  chiefly  of  a  martial  kind ;  and 
no  solemnity  or  public  business  is  carried  on 
without  such  songs  and  dances.  Every  thing 
is  transacted  amongst  them  with  much  cere- 
mony ;  which  in  a  barbarous  people  is  neces- 
sary ;  for  nothing  else  could  hinder  all  their  af- 
fairs from  going  to  confusion ;  besides  tliut  the 
ceremonies  contribute  to  fix  all  transactions  the 
better  in  their  memory. 

The  same  council  of  their  elders  which  regu- 
lates whatever  regards  the  external  policy  of 
the  state,  has  the  charge  likewise  of  its  internal 
peace  and  order.     Criminal  matters  come  before 
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the  same  jurisdiction,  when  they  are  so  flagrant 
as  to  become  a  national  concern.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compro- 
mised by  the  parties  concerned.  If  a  murder 
is  committed,  the  family  which  has  lost  a  rela- 
tion prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the  offender. 
They  often  kill  the  murderer,  and  when  this 
happens,  the  kindred  of  the  last  person  slain 
look  upon  themselves  to  be  as  much  injured, 
and  think  themselves  as  much  justified  in  taking 
vr?rigeance,  as  if  the  violence  had  not  begun 
amongst  themselves.  But,  in  general,  things 
are  determined  in  a  more  amicable  manner. — 
The  offender  absents  himself;  his  friends  send 
a  compliment  of  condolance  to  those  of  the 
party  murdered ;  presents  are  offered,  v.hich  are 
rarely  refused ;  and,  as  usual,  the  whole  ends  in 
mutual  feasting,  songs,  and  dances.  If  the 
murder  is  committed  by  one  of  the  same  family, 
or  cabin,  that  cabin  has  the  full  right  of  judg- 
ment, without  appeal,  within  itself,  either  to 
punish  the  guilty  with'death,  or  to  pardon  him, 
or  to  force  him'toCgi^e'  some  recompence  to' tiie 
wife  or  children"bfthe  slain.  •  | 

The  Indians  that  have  had  a  long  intercouOrae 
with  Europeans  seem  to  be  greatly  degenerated, 
both  in  physical  and  mental  qualities.  Those 
of  different  nations,  and  from  different  parts*of 
America  connected  with  Canada,  come  annually 
to  Quebec,  to  Montreal,  and  to  other  military 
posts,  to  receive  the  presents  which  the  govern- 
ments annually  distribute  amongst  them ;  and 
they  are  thus  described  by  a  recent  traveller : — 
'  Conceive  to  yourself  a  parcel  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  huddled  together  under  a  wigwam, 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood,  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  the  ends  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  meet- 
ing at  the  top,  form  a  kind  of  sloping  frame, 
which  is  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree, 
to  keep  out  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather — 
a  very  poor  covering  indeed.  They  are  half' 
naked,  tchoUy  covered  with  dirt,  and  oily  paints, 
and  swarming  with  vermin;  diminutive,  and 
weakly  in  their  persons  and  appearance;  and 
having  a  physiognomy,  in  which  you  look  in 
vain  for  traces  of  intelligence.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  without  the  reasoning  fa- 
culty, but  they  certainly  appear  excessively 
stupid.  I  understand  that  their  numbers  de- 
crease every  year, — if  they  were  wholly  extinct, 
I  do  not  think  that  human  nature  would  be  a 
great  sufferer  by  it.' 

In  fact,  the  eloquence  and  magnanimity  which 
8  H 
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formerly  distinguished  the  American  savages, 
is  very  generally  upon  the  decline,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  followmg  narrative  of  what  lately 
passed  at  a  council  of  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able tribes. 

At  a  conference  which  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  held  with  the  tribe  of  the  Sioux  Indians, 
after  they  were  all  seated,  their  grand  chief  rose 
Up,  and  addressed  them  thus : — 

*  I  see  before  me  my  great  father's  (the  presi- 
dent's) two  sons.  You  see  me  and  the  rest  of 
our  chiefs  and  warriors.  We  are  veiy  poor, 
we  have  neither  powder,  nor  balls,  nor  knives ; 
and  our  women  and  children  have  no  clothes. 
I  wish  that,  as  my  brothers  have  given  me  a 
flag  and  a  medal,  (which  had  been  presented 
him),  thev  would  ^ve  something  to  those  poor 
people,  i  will  bring  the  chiefs  of  the  Pawnaws 
and  Mahas  together  and  make  peace  between 
them ;  but  it  ^s  better  that  I  should  do  it  than 
my  great  father's  8ons,^or  theyjvill  listen  to 
me  more  readily.  I  went  J[b^eriy  to  the  Eng- 
Hlih^  and  they  gave  me  a  medal«a^  some  clothes ; 
^hen  I  went  to  the  Spanish,  4hey  gave  me  a 
medal,  but  nothing  to  keep  it  from  my  skin ; 
but  now  you  give  me  a  medal  and  clothes. — 
Still  ..we  are  poor;  and  I  wish,  brothers,  you 
would  give  us  something  for  our  sqiiaws.' — 
When  he  had  done,  another  chief,  Mahtoree, 
that  is.  White  Crane,  rose :  •  I  have  listened,' 
said  he, '  to  our  father's  words,  and  I  am  to-day 

flad  to  see  how  you  have  dressed  our  old  chief; 
am  a  young  man,  and  do  not  wish  to  talk 
much ;  my  fathers  have  made  me  a  chief;  I  had 
much  sense  before,  but  now  I  think  I  have  more 
than  ever.  What  the  old  chief  has  declared  I 
will  confirm ;  but  I  wish  you  would  take  pity 
on  us,  for  we  are  very  pooi.' 

Such  language  as  this  is  very  unlike  the  in- 
dependence which  we  are  so  apt  to  suppose  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  character  of  a  savage. 
Indeed  the  complaints  of  poverty,  and  the  sup- 
plicating tone  which  we  find  here,  could  only 
belong  to  savages  who  had  been  corrupted  by 
their  mtercourse  with  civilized  nations.  The 
undisguised  vanity  of  the  White  Crane  is  the 
only  genuine  trait  of  savage  character  which 
this  conference  presents  us  with. 

The  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  and 
clans  of  American  savages  would  be  tedious ; 
and  a  list  of  four  hundred  barbarous  names 
would  little  interest  the  reader.  The  Iroquois 
of  iAkC  French  are  five  clans  joined  in  an  old 


confederacy  of  dfence  and  defence.  The  Mo> 
hawks  were  on  the  south  of  the  river  so  called; 
while  the  others  were  extended '  towards  the 
lake  Ontario.  The  Hurons  were  on  the  east  of 
the  lake  of  that  name.  But  after  the  Mexicans, 
the  chief  tribe  of  North  America  was  that  of 
the  Natchez,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi : 
they  are  distinguished  for  their  adoration  or  the 
sun.  The  Sioux  possess  a  vast  tract  of  country 
b(»dering  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  a  very  warlike  people,  anU  the  dread 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes."  Major  Pike  ob- 
serves, that  •  their  gutteral  pronunciation,  high 
cheek  bones,  their  visages,  and  distinct  manners, 
together  with  their  own  traditions,  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  neighbouring  nations,  put 
it  in  my  mind  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  they  have  emigrated  fit>m  the  north-west 
point  of  America,  to  which  they  bad  come 
across  the  narrow  straits,  whi(^  in  that  quarter 
divide  the  two  continents,  and  are  absokitely 
descendants  of  a  Tartar  tribe.' 

The  Osage  Indians  appear  to  have  emigrated 
from  the  north  and  west,  and  fT6ni  their  speak- 
ing the  same  language  with  the  jEanies,  Ottoei» 
Aussouries,  and  Mahaws,  tog^ftKnr  with  one 
great  similarity  of  manners,  morale  and  cus- 
toms, there  is  left  no  room  to  doubts  tiiat  they 
were  originally  the  same  nation ;  but  aeparated 
by  those  great  laws  of  nature,  scdf-preaervation, 
the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  ambition  of  variom 
characters,  so  inherent  in  the  breast  of  man.—* 
The  manners  of  the  Osage  are  diflerent  ftum 
those  of  any  nation,  (except  those  before  nkos- 
tioned  of  the  same  origin^  having  th^  people 
divided  into  classes,  aU  tne  bulk  of  the  natien 
being  warriors  and  hunters,  the  term  being  al- 
most synonymous  with  them ;  the  rest  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  cooks  and  doctors,  the 
latter  of  whom  likewise  exercise  the  functions 
of  priests  or  magicians,  and  have  great  influence 
on  the  councils  of  the  nation,  by  their  pretend- 
ed divinations,  interpretations  of  dreams,  and 
magical  performances.      The  cooks  are  either 
for  the  general  use,  or  attached  particularly  to 
the  family  of  some  great  man  ;  and  what  is  the 
more  singular  is,  that  frequently  persons  who 
have  been  great  warriors,  and  brave  men,  hav- 
ing lost  all  their  families  by  disease  or  in  war, 
and  themselves  becoming  old  and  infirm,  fre- 
quently take  up  the  profession  of  a  cook,  in 
which  they  do  not  c&ny  arms,  and  are  support- 
ed by  the  public,  or  by  their  particular  patron. 
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They  likewise  Exercise  the  fimctions  of  town 
criers,  calling  the  chiefs  to  council,  or  to  feasts. 
The  Chepiwians,  or  Chepawas,  and  the  nu- 
merous tribes  who  speak  their  language,  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  country  of  the 
Killistinons,  and  that  of  the  Iskimos,  extending 
to  the  river  Columbia,  lat.  52  deg.  By  their 
own  traditions  they  came  from  Smeria ;  while 
intelligent  travellers,  on  the  contrary,  consider 
the  Teohuks  as  proceeding  from  America :  but 
such  interchanges  of  nations  are  not  unfrequent 
in  barbarous  periods.  The  tribes  near  the  source 
of  the  Missouri  are  said  to  be  from  the  south, 
and  tha^r  jMr|i|(i«M  no/th.west,  probably  retiring 
from  the  spniish  poWer.  The  language  of  the 
Natches,  M/i  other  nations  in  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory, hai1k»t '  »en  sufficiently  illustrated;  and 
in  the  iit%nK  th^  dialects  are  said  to  be  va- 
rious, andradicaily  distinct,  yet  probably,  on  a 
nearer  ailA'inore  akilful  tixammation,  would  be 


found  to  approach  the  Mexican :  but  no  Pallas 
has  arisen  to  class  or  arrange  the  languages  of 
America. 

The  ravages  occasioned  amongst  the  alniri- 
gines  of  America  by  the  eifect  of  spirituou )  li- 
quors and  the  smaU-pox,  added  to  the  grai  lal 
encroachments  of  civilized  states,  must,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  annihilate  the  whole  race. 
Several  tribes  have  already  become  extinat; 
and  others,  once  very  powerful,  are  much  i». 
duoed.  The  Society  of^Friends,  in  the  United 
States,  have  lately  sent  proper  persons  amon  |st 
tlie  Indians,  in  order  to  teach  them  the  arts  ^ 
agriculture  and  civilized  life.  Those  who  re- 
sign tiie  practice  of  war  and  hunting,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  may  pre- 
serve the  existence  of  a  part  of  the  native  race, 
long  after  their  peculiar  habits  are  loat  and  for. 
gotten. 
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